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PREFACE 


This volume opens the new series Opera Minora of the Harvard 
Oriental Series, as has been announced in its vol. 50. After more than a 
hundred years of existence, I think, even a respectable series such as the 
HOS, is in need of some aggiornamento. 

In this new series, we plan to publish, in fairly inexpensive form, 
conference volumes, such as the present one on Translation, which is the 
result of the brief conference we held at Harvard in May 1994. The idea 
came from Dr. Enrica Garzilli who also planned and organized this 
successful symposium. Subsequently, she assembled and edited the 
contributions made during the conference, invited other well known 
scholars to participate in the volume and took over the edition of these 
contributions as well. In brief, she has conceived, planned, and edited 
the conference and the present inaugural volume of the Opera Minora, 
of which she has functioned as the Editor. She has also functioned as the 
Editor of the whole Series Opera Minora. 

I wish to thank her for all of her efforts in this regard. She has 
persevered, often under very difficult conditions, in bringing out this 
volume. Dr. Garzilli has also worked on, and brought much closer to 
conclusion, another conference volume, the proceedings of the 
“International Vedic Workshop at Harvard" of 1989; the book is in final 
proof stage now and will be published shortly. 

In Opera Minora, we further plan to print reports, for example of 
excavations in the Kathmandu Valley, by T. Riccardi. Occasionally, we 
may also include a preliminary edition (such as that of the Paippalada 
Samhita of the Atharvaveda); or, in installments, manuscript and other 
catalogues, such as those of the Harvard collection of Sanskrit 
manuscripts brought together by F. Hall and Ch. Lanman. A descriptive 
catalogue of the jyotisa section has been completed by D. Pingree and 
will be published soon. We may also publish some reprints of the more 
expensive HOS volumes for the use of students, such as the long out of 
print translation of the Rgveda by K. F. Geldner. 

Finally, we hope to initiate in the new series reprints of the Opera 
Minora of American Indologists. Each volume will be a collection of the 
articles of a single scholar which have been published, often beyond easy 
access, in various journals in America, Europe and India. Like its 
German counterpart, the Glasenapp Series of Kleine Schriften, we hope 
that the new series will not just facilitate our own work, but that it will 
also stimulate reading and discussion of the often stupendous volume 
and depth of work that our predecessors have carried out, which work, 
however, tends to become increasingly overlooked in an academic 
climate that is increasingly geared to quick, fashionable, and trendy 
production. 


Michael Witzel 














INTRODUCTION 


A one day Symposium was held at Harvard University on the 13th of 
May, 1994. It was organized by the editor of this volume under the 
sponsorship of the Department of Sanskrit and Indian Studies, of which 
Prof. Michael Witzel was the Chairman. Special guest of the Symposium 
was the philosopher Williard V. O. Quine. This Symposium was entitled 
"Translations, Translating, Translators: From India to the West”. It was a 
response to a need common to all translators, either student, 
professional, or amateur: how to translate not only language, but the 
culture conveyed by that language and expressed through it. 

Language is above all a means of communication, but there are many 
other means of comunication. Especially written comunication expresses 
not only the culture, but the thoughts of people; therefore, it is not only 
born by its culture, it is the bearer of it. The more one thinks the more 
one needs to clarify and express one's thoughts; and vice versa, the more 
one consciously speaks, the more one's thoughts are clarified and 
expressed. In the case of written thoughts, one leaves a document of 
what his/her thoughts were and/or are, and how they reflect the whole of 
self-reflections and also of customs, gestures, lifestyle, history, climate, 
everything present in the writer and his/her environment at that time. It 
also bears the past and the future: what people inherit, hope, suffer, 
enjoy, wish, dream. Language expresses and carries also the imaginary 
world of people. Language reaches out to our imagination. 

That is precisely the difficulty of translating cultures such as the 
Indian one. A translator should translate an imaginary world so different 
from the Western, modern, capitalistic world, especially if this world 
belongs to centuries, or millennia ago. The translator should translate 
this world to make it "readable" to us, living now, with a totally different 
economy, customs, political systems, life expectation, means of 
communications, and taste in conveying also universal and eternal 
feelings and thoughts. 

In translating from Sanskrit, Vedic, Tibetan or vernaculars into 
contemporary Dutch, English, French, German, Italian, -- these were the 
languages used for these contributions -- one is transposing images and 
their relation with the world of the writer into another world distant in 
culture, time and space. And still, even supposing that the translator has 
"understood" the mind of the writer and has translated his/her world 
into the words of another world, there is a residue of language that is 
untranslatable: it is the undefinable scent that poetry has. Another 
problem is to be added, that only poets themselves can really solve. To 
translate is not only to transpose words from one world to another, is to 
restore the form, the sound, the structure, the taste of a text to life. To 
give it a new history. 

To use Ingeborg Bachmann's words: 
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Und nur nicht dies: das Bild 
im Staubgespinst, leeres Geroll 
von Silben, Sterbensworter. 


Kein Sterbenswort, 
Thr Worte! 


In this volume, each of the contributors has tried to answer the many 
questions which arise while translating a text or a long chapter of a work 
from an Indian language into a Western one. He/she often starts with the 
restoration of the text to be translated. The prerequisite to speak at the 
Symposium, and to contribute to this volume, was to have already 
published a translation considered per se. It is very different to consider a 
piece of written work as part of a larger study, or as a work itself. It 
obliges the translator to enter the mind, the time, the location of the 
speaker, and not only to use his/her words to demonstrate and support 
or confutate a thesis. Each contribution refers to a published translation. 

This volume collects the papers, some of them re-elaborated, from 
seven speakers at the Symposium on Translation from widely ranging 
cultural spheres, America, Europe, and India (E. Garzilli, D. Martin, D. 
Pingree, S. Pollock, H. Resnick, A. Sharma, M. Witzel), and seven 
scholars from Europe and India (W. Callewaert, T. Goudriaan, K. van 
Kooy, S. Lienhard, A. Padoux, A. Passi, D. Sensharma). 

The following papers can be considered as a critical interpretative 
apparatus which refer to the theme of translation in general, as an 
introduction to the study of a single translation, or as a first answer to 
the many problems which occurred in facing any translation. The papers 
generally introduce the reader, step-by-step, to the complex labor of 
restoring a text, understanding it, and making it accessable to others, the 
targeted audience. Among the contributions there is also an “active” 
example of translation: it dynamically illustrates the result of the process 
of translating. 

The articles have been arranged in alphabetical order by the names of 
the authors; for each author a short bibliographical note is presented at 
the end of this volume. 

Winand Callewaert offers a study on translating Santa literature, the 
medieval Northern mystic songs and aphorisms written in vernacular. 
This corpus was originally only sung and later written down around 
1600 A.D. Callewaert's paper gives an Overview of all the problems 
connected in translating an old Indian language: how to find 
manuscripts, how to edit them taking into account the variants 
introduced during the period of the oral transmission, and how to 
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translate them. 

With the paper of Enrica Garzilli, we move from religious poetry to 
philosophy. She investigates the problems that occurred in the 
translation of a twelfth-century short philosophical treatise in Sanskrit, 
belonging to one of the schools of the Trika system of Kasmir. In doing 
so, she has regarded translating as a historically determined, therefore, 
dynamic way to communicate the world of an author (who is 
historically determined himself/herself) to another world: from the 
speaker, through the translator's words, to the reader. This process, 
especially in the case of a philosophical work, guides the translator 
himself/herself to a better understanding of his/her own words -- namely 
thoughts. 

The paper of Teun Goudriaan deals with Buddhist, Shivaite, and 
Vishnuite hymns. They have been partially written in spurious Sanskrit 
by Balinese Brahman priests. The work of Goudriaan was preparing 
critical texts of the already present material and translating it. The 
peculiar language of the group of hymns written in ‘the total lack of 
grammatical coherence" obliged the author of the translation to 
formulate a set of twelve characteristic features before translating them. 
Neverthless, the author admits that only a tentative translation was 
possible: still, it is worthwile, because "these texts have a meaning based 
upon religious insights or convictions”. 

Karel van Kooij re-examines his translation of a Sanskrit sakta 
Upapurana of the 10th-11th century A.D. that he published some 
twenty-three years ago. The author explains the motives he had to 
translate this text, and his present reasons to look back at it: this offers an 
interesting insight of the mixture of scholarly and personal reasons 
which might move a curious mind to afford such a difficult task of 
translating a Sanskrit text. After that, van Kooij discusses some of the 
textual problems he found when he "tried" to translate the text. The last 
part of the paper gives remarks on the reason for which the text is 
particularly known, namely its ritual violence. 

Siegfried Lienhard's paper investigates the two possible readings of 
the verses of the Sanskrit court-poet Amaru. Just like in the case of his 
contemporary Kalidasa, the fame which surrounded Amaru created an 
un-reliable number of anecdotes and amusing legends on him. The 
erotic and philosophical readings of Amaru's verses created the story of 
the interchangeability of the poet with the philosopher Sankara. 
Lienhard, translating in this paper just one verse of the work, shows us 
how this double-entendre is possible, and how the work could have been 
intentionally composed in an ambiguous way by a poet who wanted to 
present to his readers a poem composed in the sense of Amaru as well as 
that of Sankara. 

In his paper Dan Martin does not only consider his translation of the 
twelfth-century Tibetan verse compendium of Zhang Rinpoche under a 
philological point of view, but analyzes the work's problems of context 
and individuality. He locates the author in his peculiar Buddhist cultural 
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context, and shows how much the scholar should know about time and 
life of the author before even thinking of translating his/her work. 
Moreover, Martin's paper demonstrates that we should interpret and 
respect the spirit and the creativity of the author before translating 
his/her text, that in any case reflects an original re-interpretation of 
his/her context. 

André Padoux's contribution sheds light on his translation of a 
Sanskrit Tantric work belonging to the Southern kaula tradition. Giving 
examples of words common in the text, Padoux shows that, even 
suppposing the transposition from the Sanskrit linguistic code to the 
Prench one, into which Padoux translated the text, "to be possible 
without too much loss of meaning or without too great a discrepancy 
between what the original says and what the translation conveys", even 
in this case it is all the more difficult by the "often widely different areas 
of meaning" between Sanskrit and French words. These areas are in fact 
representative of entirely different cultures. 

Alessandro Passi's paper deals with his translation of a Buddhist 
Sanskrit kavya of the 1st cent. A.D. When Passi published his work, he 
tried to remain "within the bounds of a verse by verse prose version in 
contemporary Italian, intended for a general public". Now, he shows us 
how much his work would be different from the published one, giving us 
a modern metrical translation of some stanzas. In doing so, he deals with 
translation theory and poetic Sanskrit translation, making clear that 
there are "two added dimensions of complexity" in the latter case. There 
is "In the first place, the high communication load of poetic language”. 
"Secondly, the formal structure of rhythm and meter". The translator 
should establish an adequate medium for translation, taking into 
account the whole of this dimension. 

With David Pingree we have the fortunate opportunity to follow the 
process of translating a text quite different from the others, a scientific 
one. He deals with a poem on mathematical astronomy, composed in 
Sanskrit in the middle of the sixth century A.D., that summarizes the 
contents of five earlier astronomical text-books. The difficulty of 
translating this text is due to the previous knowledge of Babylonian and 
Greek astronomy that had entered the Indian system, knowledge that the 
author of the Sanskrit text did not have. The result is that the 
descriptions of these systems given in the text "are often mistaken or 
misleading". Working on the often corrupted manuscripts, it was 
necessary for Pingree to re-write the text: work that a translator always 
more or less does -- just like a player always more or less re-writes music 

written by another composer. 

With Sheldon Pollock we come back to literary theory and poetic 
Sanskrit translation. Pollock's paper deals with his translations of two 
books of one of the great Indian epics. After making a short survey of 
South Asian translation, he discusses the features specific to Sanskrit 
poetry, which makes "understanding and translating it an activity subject 
to specific constraints, where conscious reflection and modest 
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conceptualization do have some role to play". The author specifies the 
two main sets of principles that informed his own translation: the 
"philological respect for the long history of reading in South Asia itself, 
and the tradition of exegesis and appreciation it comprises"; and "the 
literary, and more generally cultural, aspects of literary translation’. 

The paper of Howard Resnick expresses a peculiar point of view. 
Since 1969 he has been a member of the religious Gaudiya Vaisnava 
movement (ISKCON). Currently Resnick, under the initiatic name of 
Hridayananda D. Goswami, is the Minister for Academic Affairs in the 
ISKCON. His translation from Sanskrit of one of the most important 
texts of the religious movement to which he belongs has to be put within 
the interpretative boundaries of the spiritual line of his teachers, the 
parampara. "A Vaisnava must accept and repeat the words of the 
parampara teachers in order to be recognized as a member of the 
sampradaya, the authorized spiritual community. Similarly, only a 
proven member of the sampradaya will be eligible to represent the 
parampara". This adhesion to spiritual tradition can be a limit for 
scholarly translation; it can also be a benefit to the too often dry and 
scholastic interpretative main-frame of any translation. 

Both Sensharma and Sharma's contributions deal with Trika subjects. 
Debabrata Sensharma offers us a dynamic example of translating. In his 
paper he gives the translation of twenty-one verses of a very popular 
Sanskrit text, that perhaps belongs to the second half of the 17th century. 
It deals with the theory of cosmogony according to the Saiva advaita 
school of Kasmir and it is presented together with the translation of its 
own commentary. The almost exclusive use of technical terms, 
characteristic of that philosophical system, and the verse structure, make 
the text a real "steeplechase". With Sensharma's we have a successful 
example that is not enough to know Sanskrit in general, as a language, to 
make us accessible words and the whole of concepts and cultural 
references they resort to and express. Only somebody with a long 
experience in reading and translating in this field, can make us know 
such an elaborated and sophisticated world of ideas and religiosity. 

Arvind Sharma deals with his translation of the Sanskrit commentary 
of the great Trika philosopher Abhinavagupta (born in Kasmir in the 
10th cent. A.D.) on the Bhagavadgita. Due to the seminal importance of 
the text itself and the prominence of the commentator, the translation 
has presupposed many questions on the real meaning of both words. Is 
the Gita, charged of "a philosophical space as well a cultural space” in the 
Hindu tradition (and I should say in the cultural tradition of human 
beings), "meant to be univalent or multivalent"? "It is supposed to 
possess only one (preferebly correct) meaning or 1s it supposed to 
possess many meanings?" Sharma concludes that, in order to answer 
these questions, the translator share the mind-set of the author. 

The last paper of this volume in many respects summarizes much of 
the reasoning, questions and answers given by the other contributors. In 
an accessible approach, Michael Witzel expounds how it is possible to 
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restore a text originally composed orally by Brahmins for Brahmins that 
was composed during the late Vedic period in Vedic, or Archaic 
Sanskrit. Therefore, it presents, in comparison with classical Sanskrit 
texts, peculiarities and ambiguity of words and language, style, and 
literary structure. Witzel goes further: he asserts that "we can actually 
enter the Vedic mind and argue from the inside, following the thought 
pattern of the Vedic authors", in order to translate a text; just as it was 
possible for him to restore the text itself using the manuscript he had, 
filling out by himself the lacuna the text had. He concludes that "if we 
can write Vedic texts that well, we can also translate them". 


In conclusion, I would like to make one further remark: some 
contributors, and surely myself, have underlined that theirs was an 
attempt at translating subject to further changes, ameliorations, and 
improvements of any kind. Translating, especially if it is the first 
translation of the text, involves always a large amount of risk. It is a work 
in progress. We only try to do our best. 

The imperfection of any piece of translation, and the often many 
possibilities of doing something different are the beauty, the essence, and 


the open space of any humanistic study. 


I entitled this Series Opera Minora after the many homonymous 
series, in many languages, that have been valued by scholars from all 
over the world. I hope our Series will encounter the same appreciation. 

I should like to thank all those who have in some way helped me in 


this inaugural work. 
I thank all the authors of the following contributions: without them 


this volume would have simply been impossible. 

I thank Prof. Michael Witzel for supporting this publication and for 
giving me the opportunity of working on it and on the whole Series 
Opera Minora. His zeal and his devotion to Indological studies have 
guided me, and have been a constant source of human and scholarly 
support during all these years. I also thank him for his translation of 


Lienhard's paper from the German. 
I thank Carlos Lopez, Ph.D. candidate at the Sanskrit and Indian 


Studies Dept. (Harvard University), for patiently reading the whole 


volume. 
I thank Arch. Dr. Ludovico Magnocavallo for taking care of the 


layout of the text, and for his many technical suggestions and solutions 
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for the Index and the graphic of the whole Series. 

Finally, I thank my daughter Andrea Rachele Fiore, travelling 
companion: her presence, her grace, her intelligence, her beauty, her 
courage, her wit, her style, substained and cheered me up at every 
moment of my life. 

To her, this small work is dedicated. 


Enrica Garzilli 


Harvard University 
Cambridge, 30th of June, 1995 
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Translating Santa Literature (North-India, 1400-1700 A.D.) 


by 
Winand M. Callewaert 


A good translation of Santa literature is not only a contribution to a 
better understanding and appreciation of another culture, or personally 
a satisfying enterprise: it is also a challenge that requires skills of different 
kinds. The songs of Namdev, Kabir, Raidas, Dadt and other Sants in 
Northern India were written down from 1600 A.D. onwards and had 
been passed on during longer or shorter periods of oral transmission, 
exerting a great influence on the life of the masses. In their songs and 
aphorisms the mystics preached their reaction against the brahmanical 
ritual beliefs and the caste system, and advocated a pure, monotheistic 
faith. The language they used was no longer Sanskrit, but the vernacular. 
[ see mainly three obstacles to be overcome in the scenic mountains of 
this lyrical-mystical literature. 


1. The challenge of research in this area is first the fact that little of this 
literature has been critically edited and is only accessible in manuscripts. 
Second, the "classical" stemmatic approach for a critical edition has to be 
modified, and third, the language in which these songs were sung has 
been studied only imperfectly, -- although a lot of progress has been 
made in the last 20 years. The result of my research has not only been the 
preservation of decaying manuscripts (on film) and the critical editions; 
my study has also made possible an innovation in the handling of texts 
preserved in manuscripts. It has done this by emphasizing the oral aspect 
of the variants found in manuscripts. With this approach one can -- for 
this literature -- abandon the traditional "stemmatic" method and look 
for variants introduced into the repertoires during the period of oral 
transmission. As a result critical editing is no longer only a 
reconstruction of an "archetype". The distinction between “oral” 
recensions allows the scholar to go back further in history than what a 
scribal stemma would allow. 


1.1 Inaccessibility of the sources 

The songs of these mystic reformers were sung, and only around 1600 
A.D. they were written down. Hence, since we have no recordings of the 
period, our only way to the original "sung" version is through a 
comparison of manuscripts now scattered all over the region, often in 
remote villages. For the last 20 years this search for manuscripts has 
taken me all over Rajasthan, as well as to Delhi, Benares, Punjab, Pune 
and even Thanjavur. Every year I discover new -- often private -- 
collections with ancient material and along with my increasing databank 
of bhakti literature on film! grows also my conviction that preservation 


| For the manuscripts on film in Leuven, see JAVRI Bulletin, London, IV, Oct. 
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of manuscripts and critical text-editions are a first priority for a student 
of Indian culture. Now it is less difficult -- with the appearance of 
photocopying machines -- to copy manuscripts, but it still remains an 
enterprise of patience, endurance and diplomacy. When my dear and 
respected friend G. N. Bahurajt, Jaipur, told me in 1973 that the history 
of bhakti literature would have to be rewritten if all the material of the 
City Palace, Jaipur could be made available, he spoke only half a truth: so 
much manuscript material is still "preserved" all over Rajasthan and 
Panjab, that all of us have enough to keep ourselves fruitfully occupied 
for several rebirths. The economic situation in India is such that the 
preservation of manuscripts is not the highest priority, although serious 
efforts are being made. Yet, thousands of manuscripts disappear every 
year, either through decay or lack of care, or because they are sold to 
tourists. 

It can now be said with satisfaction that "Hindi" bhakti literature has 
gained in interest in Indological centres all over the world. Scholars are 
more aware than before of the challenging mass of interesting material in 
this field, and quite a few young scholars have joined the group of 
researchers specializing in this field. 


1.2 Critical editions 

It was in the course of research on Namdeyvy that the hypothesis about 
the relation between “manuscripts representing repertoires" was 
developed and tested. With this hypothesis much bhakti literature and its 
transmission during the oral and the scribal period can now be studied 
in a different light. Let me explain. 

Namdev (ca. 1280-1350) was one of the most important bhakta-s of 
Maharastra and he is considered to be the earliest representative of the 
bhakti movement in North Indian vernaculars. He stands at the origin of 
the movement in which great bhakta-s later on like Kabir, Dada, Nanak 
and others developed as outstanding mystic reformers. Besides the 
numerous abhanga-s in Marathi, there are many pad-s in Hindi with the 
name of Namdev and traditionally attributed to the Marathi Namdevy. 
These pad-s too have been very popular -- as is testified by the 
abundance of 17th century manuscripts with these pad-s -- and are still 
being sung today. 

The study of Namdey, in collaboration with Mukund Lath, Jaipur, 
has been exclusively based on manuscripts. The earliest available source 
is the Fatehpur manuscript of Jaipur (1582) and the Adi Granth (1604). 
The other manuscripts consulted are dated 1636, 1653, 1658, 1660, 1664, 
1675, 1676, 1681, 1684, 1698. For the pad-s of Namdev, I started looking 
for manuscripts and copying them in 1973 and in each of my successive 
study tours. In these manuscripts we began to uncover a pattern in the 


1976 and VIII, June 1980. Also South Asia Library Notes and Queries, Chicago, 
June 1980, 4-7, and The Journal of Religious Studies, Vol. XXII, 1993, Patiala, 
158-173. 
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repertoires of travelling singers and I now want briefly to describe the 
growing insight. 

In 1971 I came back from India, after six years of study, and had a 
clear picture of what my research would consist of: the copying of 
manuscripts and preparation of critical editions of original texts, and 
translation. I also saw that my work would necessarily include going to 
far away places in Rajasthan and to important institutions in the cities. 
On the basis of the manuscripts found, I would reconstruct, I thought, 
the archetype of the pad-s I wanted to edit. Since scribes commited 
errors, intentionally or unknowingly, these variant readings should 
enable researchers to establish the relationship between the manuscripts. 
On the basis of these relationships the stemma should allow one to 
reconstruct the "critical" text: a classical, scholarly approach to 
manuscripts leading to the Archetype! 

Indian scholars have applied this method to the bhakti literature they 
found in 17th century manuscripts. E.g. Sukhdev Singh, Benares, editor 
of the Bijak, told me that Kabir wrote down his own pad-s, and if we find 
a sufficient number of manuscripts we should be able to reconstruct 
what Kabir wrote! Parasnath Tivari, took it for granted that we should be 
able to reconstruct the original text of Kabir, if we put together all the 
little pieces that have survived in the manuscripts. I translate from his 
critical edition a metaphor about the reconstruction of the text of Kabir, 
which can be compared to the piling up of bricks from a wall that has 
collapsed: it all looked very simple and easy, but wrong, and it became 
an even more exciting adventure, when we started to discover the singers 
in the manuscripts. Let me illustrate this growing insight by giving a 
description of the method of transmission of the songs of the Sants. 

Let us imagine we are travelling through Northwest India in 1550 
A.D., on sandy tracks or on bumpy roads after the rainy season. We 
spend the nights on the floor in temples and watch the audiences drawn 
by travelling singers singing songs of bhakti. These singers, like the 
Puranic bards, received extended hospitality depending on the quality 
and depth of their performance. They may not have belonged to a 
particular sampraday and they sang what appealed most to the local 
feelings. We are on the way to Rajasthan after a visit to Benares, where a 
few years before Raidas had died, and where the oldest member in the 
singers’ family had heard a person called Kabir. This family of travelling 
musicians, a few generations before, may have been to Maharastra where 
they had heard a poet called Namdev. Thus, their repertoire went on 
expanding and some started to feel the need to write down songs. 

The singers sang the songs which were most in demand, such as the 


a “Today the original design of the house is changed and distorted, but the 
bricks which built it are still there. We have to collect them, and after looking at 
their original cuttings carefully, to replace them in their original position as far 
as possible. In this way, we can reconstruct the house". 

P. Tivari, Kabir-granthavali, Allahabad, 1964, Intr., p: 94: 
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songs of Namdev and Kabir, which they had learned from their fathers. 
The singers too were artists and inspired by a particular environment 
they added new, sometimes their own songs, to the repertoire. This 
should not amaze us. Present day musicologists in Rajasthan studying 
the Dev Narayan or Pabutji performance pay their performants by the 
hour. Some found that the story never ended and, on close analysis, it 
was found to include gossip about contemporary politicians. Memory 
was their only way of recording, but as the repertoires grew bigger, some 
musicians started to keep little (or big) notebooks as an aid to their 
memory. The earliest manuscripts seem to have had these notebooks as 
their basis. The manuscripts of the 17th century that have been 
preserved are copies of these early notes now lost. Scholars of the 20th 
century have to rely on 17th century manuscripts which are copies of the 
scribbled notes of singers in order to reconstruct and edit what the 
singers were singing. I] cannot of course go so far as to say: "to 
reconstruct what Namdev or Kabir or Raidas were singing". 

Indian musicians used to sing clusters of songs according to 
particular modes, called rdg. It appears that first the singer sang a 
particular pad in a particular rag; he grouped together the pad-s which 
were to be sung in the same rag. Consequently, a rag is like an identity 
card for the earliest period of oral transmission. It was only later, when 
compilers took over, that pad-s were classified according to the main 
theme. 

The same song could be sung to different rag-s and as a result we find 
songs Classified under different rag-s in different manuscripts. This 
variation in classification is obviously not due to a scribe's intervention, 
but stems from the oral period itself, when the songs were in the hands 
of the singers. Subsequently, the songs were transmitted under different 
rag-s and appeared as such also in the manuscripts. Thus, looking at the 
rag structure we are able to make a preliminary classification of the 
musical recensions. 

When, for Namdev, Kabir and Raidas, we compare the rag structure 
in the Adi Granth with that in the Rajasthani repertoires, we find 
considerable differences. The Panjabi singers handled a text which was 
not only morphologically but also musically very different from what 
their colleagues in Rajasthan had. We are tempted to propose that the 

pad-s which have the same rag in the Adi Granth and in the Rajasthani 
manuscripts are likely to have belonged to a very early common source. 
In fact, what we find in the 17th century Rajasthani manuscripts is a 
variant musical version which may well be as old as the musical version 
from which the Panjabi singers drew their inspiration, if not older. At 
what muddy or sandy crossroads did singing families go their own 
separate way, and at what point in the 16th century? 

In order to explain the variations in the texts of the songs in the 
manuscripts, it is useful to have an understanding of the process by 
which the songs of the Sants were transmitted. Clearly the most direct 
method for the transmission would have been if the Sant himself, let us 
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say, Kabir taught one of his songs to one of his followers in a guru Sisya 
parampara. In that guru-disciple tradition a song will probably be 
handed down in a form which does not vary very much from its original. 
However, even the original core text itself might not have been totally 
fixed and so disciples learning the song from Kabir at different times 
during his life might have been taught different forms of the same core 
text. However, transmission in guru-disciple relationship could not have 
been the only form of oral transmission. Singers from outside the 
tradition too may have learnt Kabir's songs by listening to them being 
performed by Kabir or one of his disciples. While people in non-literate 
societies have a considerable ability to learn and recall texts purely 
through hearing them, a version of a song learnt through listening to it, 
even a few times, might nevertheless not have been an exact copy of the 
original performance text, and the distinction between the core text and 
the performance text could have become blurred when a song was learnt 
in this way. It is likely that the songs of e.g. Kabir would have been learnt 
at third hand, by singers who heard his songs being performed by other 
singers who had learnt them by listening to Kabir, or his disciples. Even 
those singers who had heard Kabir first hand might have heard him at 
different times and perhaps remembered what he was singing differently. 
Due to this process of learning the songs at third hand during the period 
of oral transmission there would also probably have been a conflation of 
core text and performance text. This would suggest that the extant 
versions in the manuscripts probably represent texts created out of an 


amalgam of what was once commentorial performance text and core 
text.3 


1.3 The language of this bhakti literature is a mixed medium, that was 
borrowed, not only from Sanskrit and Persian but also from the local 
idioms and dialects; the travelling singers adopted many terms and 
expressions as they travelled from one region to another. A comparison 
of the Adi Granth and the Rajasthani versions of the songs of e.g. 
Namdev and Raidas shows that variations were introduced where 
sections of the text were in linguistic styles unfamiliar to some of the 
singers. This is particularly evident where the songs were in the Perso- 
Arabic style or where they incorporated Sanskritic diction. In some 
instances this lead to obscure meanings of the text, while in others it 
simply lead to the substitution of similar New Indo-Aryan terms for 
Perso-Arabic terms. Such changes are indicative of the influence of oral 
transmission. Such linguistic muddling is a type of change which could 
be expected if a song had been learnt by listening to it at an assembly of 
devotees, rather than directly to Kabir or another Santa and their 
followers. Such changes point to the fact the the performance texts often 


3 For examples of commentorial additions to the core text, see W. M. Callewaert 


& P. Friedlander, The life and works of Raidds, Delhi, Manohar Book 
Publications, pp. 69ff. 
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became altered during transmission because of the limitations in the 
abilities of the performers. If all these factors are taken together it is no 
wonder that the versions of the songs found vary to the extent they do. 
In fact, it is remarkable that they are as consistent as they are. 

This language was not until now described in exhaustive grammars 
and detailed dictionaries, as was the case with Sanskrit. Consequently, 
each fresh edition in this field requires a new grammar and fresh 
glossaries and a student of this literature has to be acquainted with 
different linguistic areas in order to produce a translation. Here again 
new tools have to be made. Often a parallel passage can be useful to 
compare forms not found in any dictionary.* These publications may be 
useful both for philologists engaged in translation of parallel texts, and 
for linguists studying the language of the 16th and 17th centuries in 
northwest India. At the same time the abundance of material made 
available here can help in studying the language and its development. 


2. Translating Santa literature 

In the light of the description of the Santa literature given above it is 
evident how essential it is a) to look for the oldest manuscripts available 
and prepare critical editions, b) to interpret the Santa songs as mainly 
products of an oral tradition, c) to translate these songs with full 
awareness of the religious, linguistic and poetic interaction in which they 
originated. | intend to briefly illustrate these conditions with examples 
from my own research and translation work. 


2.1 Oldest manuscripts 

When Jan Gopal sat down to write the Life story of Dada Dayal, 
around 1620 he could not have imagined that his text would ever be 
edited "critically" 366 years later. The very idea of a critical edition 
probably never occurred to him: scribes were not supposed to make 
mistakes while copying; they certainly did not intentionally alter the text 
or add anything. 

His Life story as it is now found in the manuscripts is a gold-mine of 
sectarian interpolations and variants, illustrating the growing biases in 
the early group of Dada's followers. Very soon -- one of the manuscripts 
with the enlarged text is dated 1654 A.D. -- in the history of the 
Dadupanth, efforts were made to "explain" Dadt's association with the 
low caste of dhuniya-s and with Muslims, or to emphasize his celibacy. I 
copied many old manuscripts of this text and found basically two 


versions, here abbreviated as E (early) and L (later). 


44 In view of such a comparison | have published Nirgun-bhakti sagar. 
Devotional Hindi literature, (2 Vols.), Heidelberg, Siid-Asien Institut, 1991; 
Manohar Book Publications, Delhi, (with B. Op de Beeck); and The Sarvarigi of 
Gopal Das, (2 Vols.), Delhi, Manohar Book Publications, 1993. A computer- 
produced Index to the Sri Guru Granth Sahib (4 vols.) appeared with Motilal 


Banarsidass in 1995. 
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When we compare the text of 'E’ with the text in 'L', we notice that 
the original text has been tampered with, especially with regard to the 
delicate questions of Dada's non-Brahmanic origin and his occupation 
as a cotton-carder. The earliest version clearly and merely states that 
Dadu was born in Ahmedabad and that he was working as a cotton- 
carder (dhuniya). Thus in verse 1.6 of 'E' we read: 

“There was great joy in the house of the dhuniya (at his birth)." 

In 'L', however, we read instead: "All were overjoyed." 

Then follows an interpolation in 'L' telling the story of the Brahman 
merchant in Ahmedabad who found a baby in a river. In v. 1.16 we read 
in ‘E': "He carded cotton", for which 'L' gives: He entered the state of 
sahaj". 

In chapter 2 the encounter with the Qazi from Ajmer provokes a 
discussion which may imply Dadu's affiliation with the Muslims. In v. [1 
of 'E' we read: "A Muslim lives by the Divine Word". If this is a definition 
of the behaviour expected from (the Muslim?) Dadi, it is neatly avoided 
in 'L': "without the Divine Word, one cannot go to heaven’. 

Yet another example of variant readings is in the context of a burglary 
in Dadu's house. In verses 3.9-10 of 'E' we read: 

“When the thief found threads (of cotton)... the family awoke’; 

(Dadu's) mother and wife said... 

In 'L' we find instead: 

“When the thief found books, the saints awoke;....the saints and 

disciples said"... 

Verse 4.5b in 'E' ("he went on carding cotton") is missing in 'L’. 

We find hardly any variant in the next chapters, still surprisingly the 
issue of cotton-carding is raised in the presence of emperor Akbar. For 
“working hard day and night, there are plenty of cotton-carders in Sika’ 
(in'E’), we read in 'L’: "Roaming around in a holy dress, there are many 
beggars in Sikri" (7.12). The terms used in the interpolations of 'L' to 
denote Dadu's birth clearly suggest that he was of divine origin: “He 
transformed His body and appeared in the form of a child", ' He 
descended (avatar lend). 

In verse 1.7 of 'E' we read: "When he was eleven years old, Baba 
Budha appeared to him", whereas in 'L' we read: "Hari appeared to him 
in the form of an old man". 

The term biidhé may be used in its literal, non-specific meaning of 
an old man’, it may be an actual name (Budhan?), or it may designate a 
particular person bearing the name as a title of respect. There is no 
certainty about the identity of this person, but there is definitely a 
difference between the reading baba biidha (in the earliest version) and 
the literal meaning of bidhai riip (as in the text of 'L'). This difference is 
emphasised by the fact that Dadu's second-generation disciple Sundar 
Das, when tracing the Origin of the Dadapanth back to Brahma, calls 
Dadu's preceptor Vriddhananda! For more examples, I refer to the 
critical edition, The Hindi biography of Dada Dayal. 

To sum up. Sectarian scribes did change the nuances in particular 
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texts, on purpose, and it is essential that a translator first establishes the 
critical text. The translation will thus not only bring out what is most 
probably the most authentic version of a text; it will also highlight the 
changing attitudes of scribes in the early period of scribal transmission. 
A similar phenomenon, but not as dramatic, is found in the orally 
transmitted repertoires of the Santa songs. There too it is very important 
that the oldest available manuscripts are compared. 


2.2 Oral tradition 
It has been the ambition of modern scholarship to sift the "authentic" 


songs by the major Sants from a large corpus of manuscripts. The time- 
honoured method to achieve this has been to trace the ancestry of a 
corpus in the manuscripts and to construct a stemma. This method 
creates many frustrating problems in the case of the songs of the Sants, 
because there was a considerable period of oral transmission before the 
earliest manuscripts were written down. It is essential that we look for 
traces of the singing tradition surviving in the written corpus we have 
before us. Such traces can be spotted. They give us clues that can help in 
discovering a pattern, where the traditional method of stemmatic text- 
editing can see nothing but chaos. 

In the case of the songs of e. g. Namdev, Kabir or Raidas, we only 
know the modified forms. The true form, the form uttered by the poet, 
remains unknown. Yet we can define certain forms as modified, because 
they differ from what the similarity in many manuscripts suggests and 
they are introduced by singers, not scribes. 

Several kinds of singers’ modifications can be spotted: inversion of 
stanzas and addition of short phrases or syllables, fillers, a different 
approach to the refrain, etc. 

It became a growing insight when editing Namdev and Raidas that 
each single song is a musical and textual unit; this unit is the basis for 
textual considerations. "Language" only cannot be a satisfactory basis, as 
in traditional text-editions, especially not if one "defines" the language of 
e.g. Kabir's songs in the corpus as a whole. Many, or all of his songs went 
their own way through Northern India. Even if the songs are found in 
collections, these collections can often not form a satisfactory basis for 
drawing "textual" conclusions. Further, the order in which the songs are 
classified differs immensely in the records now at hand. The only factor 
that binds the songs together is the classification under a particular rag 
(see above). 

One of the most common variants brought about by singers is the 
(dis)order of the stanzas.° Each stanza in a Santa song could have a life 
of its own (as did each song!). Within a song a stanza could be moved 


> For examples I refer to W. Callewaert and M. Lath, The Hindi songs of 
Namdev, Leuven, 1989 (Orientalia Lovaniensa Analecta 29), pp. 64ff.; and also 
W. Callewaert and P. Friedlander, The life and works of Raidads, Delhi, Manohar 


Book Publications, 1992, pp. 59ff (see fn. 2). 
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about, dropped or added as an independent unit. Was the stanza the 
smallest unit that could be moved about? Or, what is it in the musical 
structure that makes the movements of these textual units possible? For 
this the text-critic and translator have to consider the tal or rhythmic 
cycles in a song, and the dvarta or single tal cycle, which is the smallest 
unit of the tal. Fortunately, in Rajasthani manuscripts -- unlike the 
manuscripts with Abhangas of Namdev which I studied in Maharastra -- 
the rag is given with each Santa song; the fal is not, or only very rarely. In 
Callewaert, The Hindi songs of Namdev (1989), pp. 68ff., we argue that 
we are able to discover the dvarta in the text of a song, even without 
having access to the singing tradition in which it was sung. Thus one can 
study the basic framework of a song and draw the necessary "critical” 
conclusions for a translation.® 


2.3 Religious, linguistic and poetic interaction 

The result of the singers’ listening and composing, travelling and 
camping in different regions was not only that the songs changed their 
form: the language too was adjusted to the capacity of the audiences. 
Words were changed because they were understood better, or appealed 
more. In the temple or monastery of a particular sect, or in a village 
where certain sectarian traditions were predominant, the singers may 
have adapted even the imagery in a particular song. Above all, both the 
composing bhakta-s and the travelling singers borrowed from previous 
or contemporary poets. In this stemmatic chaos the translator, I would 
suggest, has to choose the meaning which makes most sense, even if thus 
there are several meanings. The translator may have to be satisfied with 
the fact that (s)he is not even certain that the choosen meaning is really 
what the original Santa meant. 

A result of the stemmatic chaos is also that certain words are 
morphologically so corrupt that only a comparison with parallel strings 
of words -- often formulaic expressions were borrowed as a whole -- can 


help to find the meaning. Here again the databanks of bhakti literature 
are useful. 


© For the "fillers", see W. M. Callewaert &. M. Lath, op. cit., pp. 70ff., and the 
refrain, pp. 75ff. (see fn. 4) 
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One Birth from the Encounter Between Text and Translator, and the 
Non-Other: the Translation of the Spandasamdoha of Ksemaraja 


by 
Enrica Garzilli 


1. The text ! 


“Let us praise Siva, the source of the majestic unfolding of a 
wheel of powers, in whose opening and closing eyelashes the 
world is generated and disappears ". 


This is the first verse of the Spandakarika on which the teacher 
Ksemaraja wrote his primary philosophical commentary, a 
Spandasamdoha, He was the cousin and pupil of Abhinavagupta _ 
lived approximately in the period between 975 and 1125 in Kasmir. ho 
Spandakérika, in its turn, is a commentary on the Sivasitra, a short holy 
book revealed by the god Siva to the sage Vasugupta. Therefore, the 
Spandasamdoha, literally the ‘Totality of Spanda’, is a twenty-five ae 
commentary on the first verse of a commentary on many short “i 
cryptic medieval sitra-s. Ksemaraja explains that he writes a work on Y 
on this first verse because in reality it contains in itself the meaning © 
the whole Spandakarika.2 Sens 1 

The text is published in the Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies. , 
edited it, using the modern manuscript of 1875-1876, and translating 1 
into Italian as my doctoral dissertation (Rome, March 1985). It = 
published in Naples in 1989 by the Istituto Universitario Orientale, the 
oldest oriental institute in the world, established by the Vatican at the 
beginning of the XVIII century.’ This is important to know because the 


' _ = ‘ 
' In this paper I preserved the character of the original talk given a 
symposium ‘Translating, Translations, Translators: From India to the We 

(May 13, 1994, Harvard University) 


* The whole Spandasamdoha consists of the twelve different interpretations that 
Ksemaraja gives the compound Sakticakravibhavaprabhava. 


3 E, Garzilli, Lo Spandasamdoha di Ksemaraja. Traduzione dal testo originale 
sanscrito del XII sec. d.C., IUO, Supplemento n. 59 agli ANNALI - vol. 49 (1989), 
fasc. 2, Napoli 1989, . 

In 1988, more than three years after my graduation, while I was in Delhi, I sent 
the last proofs of the above publication to M. Dyczkowski who returned them si 
me in Spring 1989. He extensively used them for his book Stanzas on ea 
(Albany 1992). He aknowledges my work with these words: ‘I should a . 
mention another student of Professor Gnoli, Enrica Garzilli, who was pee 
enough to send me a copy of her Italian translation of amen 
Spandasamdoha." (Ibid., Aknowledgments, pp. IX-X). He even Lee 
according to my corrections of the text, without mentioning them. See [ol 
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targeted reader is different from that of a publishing house like Penguin 
Books. 


2. The problems and their solutions 

The first problem in addressing this philosophical text was to know as 
much as possible of the Spanda school and the system to which the 
school belongs, the Trika of Kasmir.* This is of course an a priori 
practice that is applicable to all texts, but in this case the process was not 
so easy because of two problems, one "external" and one "internal". 


2.1 The external problem of studying the philosophical and religious 
system of the Trika was that, according to the traditional teaching in 
Rome (started by the wonderful scholar Giuseppe Tucci who was still 
alive when I was studying), the professor should only expose concepts. 
The student should adapt his/her level of comprehension and knowledge 
to that of his/her professor, and never vice versa. For this reason it was 
useless to ask questions during and after class with some of the 
professors. 

Moreover, according to an old but persistent fashion in some 
Academic environments, students, and above all women were 
discouraged from undertaking the way of Sanskrit. 


2.2 The internal problem was the lack of translations, also due to the 
general scholarly opinion that, this system, which has its root also in 
Tantrism, would have proposed something obscene or scandalous 
(something which in fact is sometimes true). 

The Trika texts, in particular those of Ksemaraja, are generally edited 
and published in the Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies. As most 
Indologists know, this means that the editors, pandits or scholars in 
possession of manuscripts, corrected and reconstructed the texts by 
sometimes changing some phonemes for others with similar sounds in 
their native Kashmiri language, or by adding and/or deleting lines, and 
by adding their own commentary at the bottom of the page. Just to give 
an example, in the Spandasamdoha itself (p. 20, line 12) I corrected 
Suddhavidya, ‘pure knowledge’, to asuddhavidyd, ‘impure knowledge’: 
the philosophical implication is obvious, the first meaning the process of 
recognizing oneself as identical to Siva, the second meaning the 


example my correction of §uddhavidya of the edited text into asuddhavidya (Lo 
Spandasamdoha..., cit., p. 31, fn. 82) and his translation (Stanzas..., cit., p. 69) as 
"impure knowledge (vidya)". There is also no mention of my publication in his 
Bibliography. For a parallel instance, compare what André Padoux writes in his 
Vac, Albany 1990, p. 57, fn. 63. 


4 See E. Garzilli,"The Unique Position of the Spanda School among the Others 
of the Trika System of Kasmir", in the electronic International Journal of Tantric 
Studies, http://www.shore.net/~india/ijts/, Vol. 1, No. 1 (August 1995), pp. 1- 


16. 
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identification of the imprisoned soul, the jiva, with its psycho-physical 
whole: that is the material constituent elements, plus its mind, its 
intelligence, its sense of I. The jiva lives as different and separated from 
the universe, and from the immanent and transcendent ontological 
principle, that is lord Siva. 


2.3 We do not have many manuscripts available of the books of the 
Trika schools probably because they belong to families who, of course, 
protect them jealously. For the Spandasamdoha, | used only one modern 
manuscript of 1875-1876. 

In cases of words which were totally incomprehensible and 
incongruous, should I have changed them or not? My answer at the time 
was yes. I have also amended the text according to the criteria of 
iudicium et selectio, to use the words of the Italian philologist Giorgio 
Pasquali. In short, this method is that called an "open review’ . 


2.4 In addition to the lack of manuscripts and of editions, there was 
also a lack of translations. Only now do we have a few translations of 
the many books of the Trika schools, and often multiple translations of 
the same text: for instance, the Anandavardhana's Dhvanyaloka has been 
translated at least eight times (with or without Abhinavagupta's 
commentary) into several languages, as far as I know.°? Of course many 
of these translations, due to the excellent abilities of the translators, often 
offer a new reading of the text. However, it would be better to translate 
the huge amount of untranslated Trika texts we still have, or search for 
the texts that we still know only by quotation, or to edit the few 
manuscripts available to us. It would always be better, I think, to offer 


thet pai whatever it might be, a larger range of texts of the same 


2.5 Therefore, the problem in translating the Spandasamdoha is the 
history of its Philosophy, considered both diachronically and 
syncronically, external and internal, its relation to books of other 
philosophical and religious systems and to those of the system to which 
it belongs. The external historical] problem is related to other books of 
other authors of the same system and different schools, and of 
Ksemaraja; and internally, it is closely connected with the text and its 
authenticity, its language and its intellegibility. 
The language of the Spandasamdoha, and Trika texts in general, 1s 


very difficult because the linguistic reference system is very complex in 
that the addressee is the adept, the initiated. 


> See e.g. some of the Dhvanyaloka's translations (given in chronological order): 
H. Jacoby (ZDMG Vols. LVI and LVII1, 1902-1903); R. S. Tripathi (New Delh1 
1963); I. M. Alichanova (Moskva 1974); K. Krishnamoorthy (Dharwar 1974); V. 


Mazzarino (Torino 1983); D. H. H. Ingalls, J. M. Masson & M. V. Patwardhan 
(Cambridge 1990), 
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2.6 According to philologists there is higher criticism and lower 
criticism. Lower criticism establishes the text on the basis of the best 
possible evidence and explains it. Higher criticism then may address 
itself to further questions of interpretation and of the influences that 
have worked upon the text. There is a distinction between the two, but 
there is also a continuity. 

Lower criticism is the explanation of the technical terms and the 
explanation of the primary meaning of the text, according to the 
philosophic and religious context and the devices of the author. The 
usual temptation is to explain everything according to higher criticism, 
as if the lower criticism were an epiphenomenon, a secondary 
"symptom", of the higher. Another temptation is to explain everything in 
colloquial terms, according to a contemporary fashion used in many 
universities in America. The reality of a text is not an island in the ocean 
of the unmanifest and the unexpressed. The higher criticism cannot 
precede the lower, but a religious and philosophical text cannot be 
translated with the simplicity or banality or the conventionality of 
everyday language. There is a temporal status of words which 
constitutes the historicity of the text. 

As far as the internal problems of the text are concerned, I tried to use 
lower textual criticism to resolve them. 


2.7 There is a well-known belief that philologists are tempted to write a 
translation similar to an anatomic preparation, or, according to Paul 
Valéry, to put into prose what is to be put into a coffin. : 

Traditionally only two kinds of translations are considered correct: 
the "university translation” and the ‘literary translation”. The first one is 
a translation meant to be a pedagogic medium; it is an interlinear, literal 
translation. The literary translation is a translation meant to be the aim 
in itself, a separate aesthetic work. This is of course expecially valid for 
poetry.’ 

This was the theme of Benedetto Croce.® He wrote in La poesia, that 
the university translation of poetry is only an instrument to make the 
original understandable. 

Conversely, the literary translation should translate not only the 


© To paraphrase J. A. B. van Buitenen words in his Introduction to the 
translation of the Mahabharata. 


’ This is especially valid for Sanskrit hymns, where one should address the 
problem of translating philosophical/religious terms, and poetry. See e.g. E. 
Garzilli, The Bhavopahara of Cakrapaninatha. A Sanskrit Hymn to Siva (11th- 
12th Century A.D.), (UO, Supplemento n. 74 agli ANNALI - vol. 53 (1993), fasc. 
1, Napoli 1993; see also my forthcoming article A New Reading of the 


Bhavopahdra of Cakrapaninatha. 


8 Benedetto Croce, La poesia: introduzione alla critica e storia della poesia e della 
letteratura, Bari, G. Laterza & figli, 1936. 
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words and the grammar and the meaning but also the phonetics. Above 
all, it should translate the poetry of the original. 

Abel Chevalley in 1927 wrote in Cahiers du Sud: "Enquéte sur la 
traduction", that one should provoke in the foreign reader the same 
impression the original provoked in the indigenous and contemporary 
reader. One should translate according to the text, the period, and the 
probable readers for whom the original was written and, of course, 
according to the author. 

In this sense the translation is an artist's creation like the creation of 
an actor when he or she interprets or re-interprets a part, or the music 
played by a concert artist. There is a historical process involved in 
translating. One can say that any translation is an interpretation that 
produces transformation. 

Therefore, traditionally and theoretically there has always been a gap 
among the professor-translator and the writer and the philosopher- 
translator. 

There has also been a gap among the indicative translation, the 


interlinear translation and, especially in the case of poetry, the literary 
translation. 


2.8 One more problem that I faced is that many words cannot be 
translated. In any other language they would sound too bizarre. Many of 
them are also purely technical terms that cannot exist beyond their 
philosophical situation. 

I translated many terms, writing the Sanskrit in parenthesis in order 
to leave the sound and above all to indicate the different ways one can 
translate the same word. 

From a study of Tristes tropiques it is evident that Lévi-Strauss used 
more than three hundred Latin, English, Portuguese and Nambikwara 
words.” About two/thirds are translated. One should infer the remainder 
from context: many of them are words well-known in France. 

Frankly, when I read this book I did not understand many of its 
words because they were in English and I did not know much of it. 
Translating the Spandasamdoha I wanted to avoid this. In my memory, 


T'ristes tropiques is a wonderful book with clouds on its pages: those are 
the sentences with untranslated words. 


2.9 The basic problem of the Spandasamdoha is that the language used is 
not convergent: it is not conceived to communicate with ordinary 
people. Its language is divergent, namely it belongs to a limited number 
of people who speak to each other and who refer to a uniform cultural 
system. These kinds of books were composed by medieval teachers for a 
few pupils. They are products of an oral or written tradition, and often 
are re-arrangements of previous books or different traditions of the same 


? Claude Lévi-Strauss, Tristes tropiques, Paris, Plon, 1955. 
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book or oral transmission. 

Ksemaraja himself says on the third page that since the reality of 
spanda was disclosed by great teachers, he has a certain interest in its 
extension, in Sanskrit 'abhoga’. Abhoga has two primary meanings: ‘full 
comprehension’, and ‘extension’. The sentence can be understood as that 
he had a certain interest in the "full comprehension of this reality” or in 
the “extension of this reality". ‘Extension’ is traditionally explained by 
Spanda teachers, and in the explicative note at the bottom of the text, as, 
"what makes shine the wonder of this [reality]". 'Wonder', camatkara in 
Sanskrit, is in its turn a technical term used in this system to define both 
the aesthetic feeling, and the religious feeling. It is the wonder or 
amazement of one who contemplates his/her own nature in its essential 
reality; that is spanda. In its turn, as we will see, spanda is a technical 
term and the main concept of the homonymous school, etc. Therefore, 
the translation of a single word involves a series of morphological and 
semantic choices, besides the choice of a word in its historical use and 
context. 


In reality, the main concepts of these three levels, the religious, the 
philosophical, and the aesthetic overlap. This means that Ksemaraja, in 
this text, uses the same technical terms. Therefore, we should add this 
internal problem to the others mentioned above: that we should be 
familiar with the religious and aesthetic books of the Trika system with 
its many schools and sub-schools. Their main features sometimes have 
long historical roots, and sometimes also be 
other non-Hindu traditions. This implies 
fields of study. 


long to other systems, and to 
a certain knowledge of other 


2.10 From what I have said of this text, it is clear that there were a lot of 
problems in understanding it, and often 
possible to translate it without knowing a priori its content and its 
meaning. That, in case of a first translation as this one, is of course 
impossible. The only thing to do was to try to localize the many technical 
words which constitute a real language for an initiate into this tradition, 
and to try to understand from these flashes the first rough meaning of 
the text. It is an intuitive act on the part of the translator. 


I also should add that the language into which I translated the work, 
Italian, Is In itself much more ambiguous and intricate than English with 
a different standard of elegance, both in terminology and Syoalens. This is 
an obvious advantage when one wants to translate Spanda or Trika 
terms, and Sanskrit in general. Therefore, what was cryptic, involved and 
indefinite in the Spandasamdoha, was retained in the Italian translation: 


whereas I think the fascination and the difficulty of this text would be 
lost in English. 


I asked myself whether it was 


2.11 The author himself seemingly used to explain the words, in reality 
to SUBPOET his thesis, by means of traditional etymology, nirukta. This is 
the traditional explanation of words according to which, for instance, 
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the word Bhairava can be explained with seven different etymologies 
referring to a part of the phoneme, each of them meaning a particular 
quality of the God. Nirukta sheds light on the philosophy of history and 
the history of philosophy of a text, but it does not help an inexperienced 
translator. 


3. land the text 

All those problems are linked to the particular problem of the 
translator: myself with my personal knowledge, my understanding, my 
history, my style. A text is a historically determined product: but also I 
am historically determined as the translator. My super-structure 
cannot be settled like the mind of a medieval Indian adept, nor can my 
structure be. I do not even pretend to be similar in intention to those 
teachers and pupils. Therefore, the relationship between the text, myself, 
and the audience, is different. In the intermediate space among these 
three elements I have to build a way to communicate. I have to go out 
from home, my own language, carrying myself with all my personal 
history and philosophy, and meet the author of the text, with his own 
philosophy and history and life in another time and place. I have to reify 
him and try to make his own language, history and philosophy 
understandable to a reader who most probably does not know anything 
at all of it. This is the historical process of a translation. History -- or, 
better, historiography -- is based on imagination, on moral instances, 
and on ethics: we see what we can, and what we want to see. 
Historiography is our reconstruction and use of data, and our use of 
their absence. We can make silence speak. This is a translation. 


3.1 The fact remains that it is much easier to read these Trika concepts 
and references in Sanskrit than in any other language. !0 

I performed, as any philologist, a global cultural operation on texts. 
When you translate and analyze a text you need many tools; it means, 
ideally, not only grammar and lexicography, but prosody, methodology, 
history, geography, philosophy, anthropology, law, economics, etc. You 
need the tools of that linguistic context. 

Together with Giambattista Vico in Princip] di una scienza nuova..., I 
should say that philology and philosophy are tools to build up a 
historical pattern.!! He considered philology as an empirical study of 


10 Just to give an example, I was explaining one aspect of the powers of Siva in 
its aspect of Khecari to students. Khecart lit. means 'She-who-wanders-in-the- 
ether’. One student, who knows Sanskrit well, said: "Yes, Khecari is the witch". 
In fact, ‘witch’ is a secondary meaning of the term, but it has nothing to do with 
the idea of powers of Siva operating at the level of the soul. It simply fitted the 
books this student was used to read , so that he “‘thought" of Khecari as a witch. 
The context forces a translator to choose the meaning. 


'1 Giambattista Vico, Principj di una scienza nuova intorno alla natura delle 
nazioni, Napoli 1725. 
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languages, history and literature of a people. 

The final aim can be to actualize the text and to find connections with 
our contemporary history (political, economic, intellectual, etc.), and to 
use an alien text as a means to comprehend our own situation. Of 
course, a text can also be read only in the light of its spirit and/or 
spirituality, its poetics, etc. But even then, a text is not a phenomenon 
isolated from the context of its author, and the author is not isolated 
from his/her historical situation. 


3.2 The main problem I had was to understand the Spandasamdoha 
beyond and through the words. In fact, the text resorts to an Other, that 
is in reality a Non-Other. 

It refers and alludes to the Other, where this Other does not mean 
only the main philosophical systems present in Kagmir (Veda, Vedanta, 
Buddhism, Samkhya, Yoga, Pafcaratra, Siddha movement, etc.) which 
influenced the Spanda school and the others of the Trika system, but also 
the various sub-schools, and texts that we know only through short 
quotations. 

For instance, Ksemaraja in the Spandasamdoha says: "And this is 
demonstrated by the verses which start with 'Who is deeply and end 
with ‘he is not obfuscated'." Of course, the sentence does not appear to 
be very logical, by means of our Aristotelian logic, nor by means of the 
basic concepts of psychology or our simple common sense. In reality, the 
author presupposes that the reader, that means the adept, knows the 
entire sentence. In this case, it is easy to guess because it is one karika of 
the Spandakarika, on which the author wrote the Spandasamdoha; in 
many other cases is not easy at all to attribute because the same sentence 
is reported under many titles, often synonymous, or quoted as said bya 
certain name very popular among these schools, or simply quoted 

—— any reference. Often, the text from which it was extrapolated is 
ost. 


3.3 However, even when we have the lucky combination of a well 
known text with a good translation, the meaning is often too obscure. 

In fact, the Other to whom I was alluding was the personal experience of 
spanda itself, that is to say the living experience of subject, as subject of 
Investigation, and not as object. To use the terminology of geo- 
philosophy, spanda is not a concept, it is a territory. The "Other", in this 
case, 1s spanda (or it could be the word of God in other cases), which is 
the vital vibration of our consciousness: spanda is also, among other 
concepts, the grasping of the self-consciousness of a subject in terms of 
Speech or Logos. It is a dynamic process. The revealing oneself to oneself, 
and to express oneself through language is spanda. Spanda is also, 
according to Ksemaraja, the normal order of the letters of the devandgari 
alphabet, called matrka, and the special, apparently meaningless, order of 
the letters in the register called malini. This Other is an experience that 
cannot be thought of as thought, nor as the thinkable, but can only be 
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thinking itself. It is, in reality, a Non-Other. 

Self-consciousness is explained as the speaking world, the thinking 
world, never spoken and never thought, never split from the subject who 
is the enjoyer and never enjoyable nor enjoyed. As Ksemaraja explains, 
the "I" is the supreme vocality without any relation with the object, that is 
without any relation with the words of the world, the historical, 
meaningful, living, conventional words. 

This notion brings to mind the words of Franz von dem Knesebeck 
who said: 


Words deprived of the strength, you are fragments detached 
And you poor rows of shadow, by yourselves come back.!2 


This concept of spanda or Non-Other as language, is the opposite to 
the Other; it is the pure non-alterity, that as such cannot be defined. This 
kind of relationship which the subject experiences with himself is the 
exact opposite of the well-known model in psychoanalytic pathology 


where the verbal hallucination in its purest pattern is the relationship of 
the subject with his own words, sensed as "Other". !3 


4, The universal language? 


To explain spanda using Walter Benjamin's words in his Uber die 
Sprache iiberhaupt und tiber die Sprache des Menschen, we can say spanda 
is the vibrating consciousness that is the essence of God, and God is 
Language.'* How is this language divine? The Language of God is 
creative, Benjamin explains that it is creative in the verb and knowing in 
the name; and verb and name pass one into the other without any 
solution of continuity. Ksemaraja recognizes that this experience of 
spanda he defines in his small work with the usual human terms of time, 
space, form, and name, it is in reality the supreme energy of the Lord in 
terms of Voice (Vac), inherent to Him as the quality of warmth is 
inherent to fire; and it is undefinable and subtle. It is in fact called the 
Supreme Vocality which is without any relationship with the object, and 
can be compared with the cry of an animal or with poetical language or, 
in this case, with this mystical experience. It does not resort to 
conventional language that is corporeal (Vaikhari). Just as poetical 
language has a particular indefinable quality called dhvani, this 


12 thr Kraft beraubte Wort » thr seid zerstiicke Stiick Und seichte schattenscreif, 
allein, entweicht zuriick." 
13 See J. Lacan, "D'une question préliminaire a tout tr 
psychose", in Ecrits, Paris 1966; Idem, Le séminaire 
Les Psychoses, Paris 1981. 


aitement possible de la 
de Jacques Lacan. Livre II. 


4 W. Benjamin, Uber die Sprache iiberhaupt und tiber die Sprache des Menschen, 
1916. Cf. also W. Benjamin, "Die Aufgabe des Ubersetzers", in Schriften, 
Frankfurt am Main, Suhrkamp, 1923. 
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experience has in itself a particular status called amazement, wonder, 
that I tried to define above (vismaya, camatkara). 

Could be that the ideal solution to all our problems of translating is 
to use an universal language, or to decodify all natural languages into an 
universal one?!° I do not think so. Paraphrasing Gérard Genette, the 
idea, already present in Romantic authors, of a linguistic confusion 
(explicit in the representation of the Babel Tower) is a felix culpa.!® | 
think that natural languages are perfect just because of the plurality of 
them, because of the plurality of truths they express. The fallacy is to 
consider truth as definitive and unique. The fallacy is to believe that the 
best of all languages and its cultural context is one with no 
contradictions and with no needs, and immune to linguistic change.!7 


5. My translation 

The result for the translator is a feeling of being out of his/her 
element. 

I do not want the reader to forget that he/she is a foreigner. In the 
Spandasamdoha we are in a different world, another world. I don't think 
It is correct to reduce everything to our culture and our schemes, our 
parameters. Even though, we have a duty to express as clearly as 
possible into another language the original world of the text. 

_I translated the Spandasamdoha maintaining all the diversity or 
divergence of its pages, but I tried to use a language as precise and clear 
as possible using lower literary criticism. 

Moreover, to say in Spanda (and generally Trika) terms, I tried to 
reconstitute the energy of Sanskrit words into Italian words, to give the 
word the power that it originally has, and not to reduce it into a plain, 
conventional, historically determined chain of well arranged sentences: 
to select Italian words with the same pregnant meaning as the 
correspondent Sanskrit technical words in this 11th-12th century 
Kashmiri text. That meant also to reproduce assonance and euphony, 
whenever it was possible. 

I delivered this translation just like a mother, meeting the text, and 


13 The utopia of a perfect or universal language is very old and widespread. It 
dates back to Greeks, and to the diffusion after Alexander the Great of a 
common language, the koiné. The opposite of the idea of an universal language 
is that of a partial and imperfect one. This is clear in the Book the Genesis, where 
God, in order to punish mankind's arrogance to have built the Babel Tower, 
confused their language, and created the many languages of the world. 

As demonstrated by Arno Borst, many theologies and mythologies have a tale 
that explains the plurality of languages (A. Borst, Der Turmbau von Babel. 
Geschichte der Meinungen iiber den Ursprung und Vielfalt der Sprachen und 
Volker, 6 Vols., Stuttgart, Hiersemann, 1957-1963), 


16 G. Genette, Mimologiques. Voyage en Cratyle, Paris, Seuil, 1976. 


17 As some Sanskrit scholar says Sanskrit is fixed and immutated for ever. 
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originating through it a new historically determined product: that is a 
translation. Nowadays I would produce a different one. 
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Translating Problematic Balinese Stuti-s 


by 


Teun Goudriaan 


1. On the island of Bali, which is now a part of the Republic of 
Indonesia, religious life is still inspired to a high degree by a special blend 
of Hinduism. The Brahman specialists of this tradition for centuries have 
made use of the Sanskrit language (or fragments of it, alternating with 
passages in Old Javanese or other vernaculars) for the formulation of 
speculative truths as well as for the composition of a number of religious 
hymns or statements in metrical forms.! 

On the following pages, I restrict myself to the religious hymns that 
are alternatively termed Stuti or Stava (incidentally, they obtain other 
designation). The greater part of this corpus was edited and translated in 
1971 by the late Christiaan Hooykaas and myself under the title Stuti and 
Stava (Bauddha, Saiva and Vaisnava) of Balinese Brahman Priests.? 

This book will hereafter be referred to as Stuti and Stava2 

During and after his prolonged stays in Bali, Hooykaas did all the 
work of collecting, ordering, collating, and describing the extremely 
scattered material. The preparation of critical texts and translations was 
my part of the job but there was constant deliberation between us on all 
aspects of the future book. To my knowledge, no substantial review of 
this pubblication has since appeared, let alone a well-founded criticism 
of the translations contained in it. The method of translation contained 
in Stuti and Stava was not systematically discussed in its Introduction. 
Nevertheless, I am still convinced of its general soundness, not 
withstanding the obvious fact that several details would benefit from a 
revision. This is due partly to the use of unidiomatic English expressions 
and partly to occasional lack of consistency. We decided to translate in 
principle the whole edited collection: a real challenge because of the 
quality or kind of Sanskrit found in many of these hymns. 


l Fora good introduction into the traditional culture of Bali, I can still refer to J. 
L. Swellengrebel and W. F. Wertheim, Bali, Studies in Life, Thought and Ritual, 
Intr. by J. L. Swellengrabel, The Hague-Bandung, W. van Hoeve, 1960, pp. 3-76. 
A study of a Saiva speculative text was published by H. Soebadio, 


Jfianasiddhanta. Secret Lore of the Balinese Saiva Priest Introduction, Text and 
Translation, (Thesis), Leiden 1971, 


¢ T. Goudriaan and C. Hooykaas, Stuti and Stava (Bauddha, Saiva and 


Vaisnava) of Balinese Brahman Priests, Amsterdam, North Holland Publishing 
Company, 1971. 


3 On the life and work of C. Hooykaas, see J. L. Swellengrebel, "In Memoriam C. 
Hooykaas", in Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, Vol. 136, pp. 191- 


214 (including a Bibhography by Hedy I. R. Hinzler), The Hague, Martinus 
Nuhoff, 1980. 
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2. In practice, the absurdities encountered in parts of the collected 
material were so numerous that in many cases translation was becoming 
a hazardous affair. In order to bring some kind of structure into this 
intractable mass, we tried to trace a line of division between a group of 
hymns in “reasonable” or “understandable” language and a group that 
did not meet such standards mainly because of the total lack of 
grammatical coherence displayed in it. To the latter group the term 
"Archipelago Sanskrit" was applied in Stuti and Stava.4 We labelled the 
language of a hymn as “Archipelago Sanskrit" when it contained a 
cumulation of irregular features that stood in the way of a reliable 
translation. In fact, such hymns were rendered into English in Stuti and 
Stava but the readers were put on their guard by the heading ‘Attempt at 
translation’ above the English version. The translations directly follow 
the Sanskrit texts throughout the book. 

On pp. 11f. of the Introduction to Stuti and Stava, a set of twelve 
characteristic features were formulated for the kind of Sanskrit styled 
"Archipelago" or rather (as I would now prefer) "Indonesianized”. Some 
of these features are as follows: 

There is no grammatical construction extending over more than one 
sloka quarter (the relevant hymns are practically always composed in the 
sloka metre). In fact, we can hardly discern any construction at all. 

The bulk of these hymns consists of strings of epithets in 
juxtaposition, mostly of the type called bahuvrthi. 

Conjugated verbal forms are very rare. 

Many Sanskrit words occur in irregular, abbreviated, extended, or 
otherwise "Indonesianized" shape, e.g. bhvana for bhuvana, nugrana for 
anugraha, ma-sarira meaning ‘embodied’. 

In 1971, we did not specify the number of such "Indonesianized" 
hymns. Perusing the book, one counts 134 of them, with a total of 728 
stanzas. This is somewhat more than one third of the total corpus edited 
in Stuti and Stava (I note in passing that several isolated stanzas, mostly 
of a ritual nature, were left out of the edited collection). Within the 
“Indonesianized" group, we can distinguish subtle differences of style, 
diction, and quality but these details will not concern us now. 

It should be emphasized that this is a linguistic analysis that does not 
pronounce a judgment on the country or region of provenance of these 
productions. Indeed the "Indonesianised" Sanskrit very probably points 
to a composition in Java or Bali, but it may contain remote echoes of 
Indian originals; while the majority of "better", more "understandable", 
or even “correct” hymns may very well be the work of Javanese or 
Balinese authors (as well as, for that matter, of first-generation 

immigrants from South Asia). Of course, the latter statement holds good 
only as long as a direct original has not been traced in Indian Sanskrit 
literature. In Stuti and Stava, the discovery of such an original could 
happily be reported in thirty-four cases. 


4 The term has been coined by a Dutch scholar, R. Goris. 
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As to the contents of the Balinese hymnal corpus: for the greater part, 
it reflects the mainly Sivaite orientation of Balinese Hinduism. Most 
deities are invoked as functionaries within a more or less ordered Saiva 
pantheon. Tantric influence is limited; for instance, although the 
presence of Sakti as Kundalini in the human psycho-physical system is 
known in Bali, the hymns do not reflect this knowledge, while there is 
absolutely no reference to the "five M's" or other such rites. so often 
associated with Tantrism. Visnu occupies a secondary position as a 
warlike god of the ksatriya-s; Krsna is absent; a single hymn to Rama 
(no. 229)? may have been imported more recently. Scattered throughout 
the hymnal corpus, a few fragments of enumerative or speculative nature 
have been included. Most interesting are a number of Buddhist hymns 
and prose litanies (dharani) recited by Buddhist priests. The ritual cadre 
within which these hymns or fragments were recited has been indicated 
by Hooykaas in Stuti and Stava. Since a knowledge of it is, in most cases, 


not essential for the interpretation of the hymns themselves, I shall not 
regularly refer to it. 


3. It is of some importance to note that the Sanskrit of the hymns, as 
edited in Stuti and Stava, is already the product of some normalizing 
activity.° In the manuscripts, the language and spelling appear modified 
or corrupted in several strange ways; this became no better in the many 


typed transcripts that were prepared in the present century by Balinese 
clerks. 


I give two instances: 


Manuscript: Pija Bhiita-Yajria Buddha, Djadi, fol. 22a. 


Datah arya pami tratja, Baruna sangka bagana, 
indrati waswa putjatje, pardiana twasta tja arih. 


For this (at first sight) hardly comprehensible distichon, a tolerable 
Sanskrit text could be restored after an Indian parallel had been found in 
the Baudhayana-prayogamala,’ 


The Sanskrit text of the Balinese version was restored in Stuti and 
Stava as No. 226 (p. 139): 


Dhata Aryama Mitras ca, Varuno 'Méur Bhagas tatha | 
Indro Vivasva Pisa ca, Parjanyas Tvasta ca Harih || 


> Fora study of its many Indian versions, see G. Biihnemann, Budha-Kausika’s 


Ramaraksdstotra. A Contribution to the Study of Sanskrit Devotional Poetry; 
Vienna, Institute for Indology, 1983. 


© As accounted for in the critical notes and in the Introduction, p.7ff. 


OT, p. 50. 
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The stanza contains a mere enumeration of the twelve Adityas or 
manifestations of the Sun. The curious fact appears that this purely 
Hindu Sloka has been adopted without scruple in Buddhist ritual. 


Manuscript: Njawa Wedana (read Sava-vidhdna, ‘care of the dead') 
Klungkung, fol. 29. 


Linggam agni widhin dewt, djnjana yogastja nan tatha, 
mudra mantrantja djet sarwam, sahewa paramarta wit. 


After the experience of the first quoted stanza, this is rather easier to 
restore. The Sloka has been edited in Stuti and Stava as No. 429 (p. 265): 


Lingam agnividhim devim, jnanayogasthanam tatha | 
mudramantram tyajet sarvam, sa eva paramarthavit || 


Although it is grammatically correct, there is still a metrical 
incongruity in the second quarter. This would be removed by reading - 
yogasanam instead of -yogasthanam, thus implying a heavier corruption 
in the manuscript (a second source from Karang Asem has -yogantanam; 
-n- and -s- are easily confused in the script). Obviously, we have to do 
with a piece of good Sanskrit but up till now no Indian original has 
turned up. In Stuti and Stava the following translation has been offered: 


That knower of the highest reality may abandon 

the Linga, the fire cult, the Goddess 

and the place for the yoga of wisdom, 

the gestures and the formulas, completely and altogether. 


The stanza indicates that a sadhaka who has realized his identity with 
the Supreme stands above conventional prescriptions about religious 
practices and yoga. As the word 'that' indicates, this must be a quotation 
taken from a context unknown to us (a Saiva tract describing the way to 
final release?). Possibly, this text was presented as a teaching given by 
Siva to his spouse. If this is true, the Accusative devim in the first quarter 
is probably a corruption of a Vocative devi. In the present context, which 
seems to be purely Saiva, I see no reason for an injunction to “abandon 
the Goddess"; She would hardly put up with this. It is another thing to 
allow abandonment of the Linga, which probably stands for 
conventional Liga worship. 

The suggestion given above, to reconstruct -yogdsanam in the second 
quarter, leads to the translation “(the system of) postures of Classical 
Yoga (jndnayoga)", or, perhaps, reading jnanam, to "(doctrinal) 
knowledge and yogic postures". As we can see, translations remain 
dubious as long as the text has not been reconstructed beyond any 
doubt. Ironically, the finding of an Indian original will perhaps in one 
stroke demonstrate the futility of our deliberations. It will also be clear 
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that none of the above two instances can be reckoned to the "hymns in 
Archipelago Sanskrit"; they are corruptions of originals in tolerable, 
although not always grammatically "pure", popular Sanskrit. 


4. A typical specimen of a hymn in "Archipelago" or "Indonesianized" 
Sanskrit is the Akdsa-stava No. 43 (also called Dasarudra-stava and Siva- 
stava), a hymn to AkaSa (‘Ether' or 'Sky') who here functions (as it 
appears from the ritual cadre) as the presiding deity of the Zenith. There 
are ten stanzas. The first four are as follows:§ 


| Akasam nirmalam stinyam, gurudeva vyomantaram 

Siva-nirvana-viryanam, rekha Omkdara vijayam. 

Merusrtiga candralokam, Sivalayam mirtiviryam 

dhapam bhvanam timirani ca, 'mrtabhami candraprabham. 

3 Devadeva murtibhvanam, vyomantaram Sivadityam 
candralokam dhtiipam bhvanam, gurudeva miirtiviryam. 

4 Omkaramiarti vyayam, saptabindundda-Sivam 
stinyanirmala-bhihlokam, 'cintyamurti vyomantaram. 


No 


This is not a discourse of the ordinary kind. It is formulated in a 
mystical kind of language that serves to evoke a static conception of 
divine nature. The style is characterized by absence of verbs, repetition of 
key terminology, absence of case grammar, instead of which we find a 
preponderance of the ending -am (which sounds particularly holy to the 
hearers and reciters of Bali), and mutilation of Sanskrit words as noted 
before. A sophisticated reader might object that since there is no 
argumentation, the reciters obviously did not know what they were 
saying and merely wanted to impress the people by a string of 
meaningless ritual sounds. This is only partially true. Leaving aside the 
fact that those who attend a ritual ceremony hardly pay any attention to 
what the priest is reciting (although they realize very well that his role is 
indispensable), it must be conceded that the priests knew the meaning of 
the words they recited. Or, at least, they knew a meaning of them. That 
does not necessarily agree with the meanings given in our dictionaries. 
The composers of these hymns, without doubt, deliberately chose their 
epithets in conformity with the divine subject they were addressing. 

These hymns therefore are not, at the very least, beyond an attempt at 
translation. To facilitate such an attempt one might be tempted to 
(re)construct case relations by small changes in the text, for instance in 
1b to gurudevo vyomantare, or in 1c to Sivo nirvanam viryena. In fact, 
such case relations were assumed in the translation given in Stuti and 
Stava. Thus in 1b, we wrote "in the interior of the sky" on the basis of an 
assumed locative meaning behind the form vyomantaram. But the 
manuscripts themselves contain no trace of sentence construction by 


8 Text as in Stuti and Stava, cit., p. 43. 
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case forms in this or related hymns. Besides, their maltreatment of some 
words to fill up the metre strongly suggests that the composers indeed 
did not care a bit about grammatical relations, let alone their correct 
linguistic expression. 

How to proceed with a translation of such stanzas, when it must be 
attempted anyway? It is clear that the static, formulaic nature of the 
hymn should be maintained as much as possible. This implies that 
identical formulas and expressions must be translated correspondingly. 
For instance, vyomantaram which occurs thrice in the stanzas quoted 
above (1b, 3b, 4d) is to be rendered by an identical phrase: “in the 
interior of the sky", as was done in Stuti and Stava: it would perhaps had 
been more true to the original intention to simply say "the interior of the 
sky”. In that case, the translator is content with rendering merely the 
evocative, ‘presentative’ function suggested by the celebrated ending - 
am. The term vyomantaram, through its frequency, clearly serves as a 
"motif" or "theme" in this part of the hymn (it is not repeated in the last 
six stanzas). 

Another "theme" is the identity of Akaga with Siva whose name 
occurs in all four quoted stanzas. The composer thus quietly impresses 
the hearer's mind with the Sky's identity with the Supreme God. In 3b, 
Siva is further referred to as the real identity of the Sun (Sivaditya), a 
most important prominent feature in Balinese Siva worship. Such 
‘themes" and "identifications" are the most prominent characteristic of 
this kind of ritually embedded litanies that seem to serve their contexts 
very well despite their aberrant language and style. 

For the translator (who is also an interpreter), some difficult 
questions remain. One of these is the problem of how to separate the 
strings of words occurring in the stanzas quoted above. For instance, the 
position and meaning of viryam in stanzas 2b and 3d, and the 
presumably identical viryanam in 1c, is a point of deliberation. In lc, - 
viryanam has been combined with Sivanirvana- in the edited text but in 
the translation of Stuti and Stava, it is taken as an independent utterance: 

the passage was rendered into English as "Siva's highest heaven, of heroic 
nature’ (it was assumed that -nam here, as elsewhere in the collection, is 
Just a meaningless metre-filling device). Literally taken, viryanam would 
therefore mean '(its) heroism' but we felt free to translate it as an 
adjective. Blurring of the difference of substantive-adjective can be 
accounted for as an "Indonesianizing" feature. 

In 2b and 3d, -viryam is considered to have been combined with 
murti- into a compound (the words occur together in this way also in 
other similar hymns). The best translation is obtained when we interpret 
this compound as an “inverted tatpurusa" (instead of viryamurtt) 

meaning ‘an embodiment of courage’, as was printed twice in Stuti and 
Stava.? Such inversions occur elsewhere in Balinese corpus; they are in 


? T. Goudriaan and C. Hooykaas, Stuti and Stava, cit., p. 44. 
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fact well known from certain original Tantras of India.!° In this case, we 
might as well assume an inverted bahuvrihi "(Akasa) whose 
manifestation is heroism". 

A last point should be made concerning the translation of viryam as 
heroism’ or ‘courage’. This looks as if mechanically taken from the 
dictionaries. 'Heroism' seems like a rather senseless characterization of 
the static divinity of Siva-Akasa. Would it not be better to interpret 
viryam as a special realization of autonomous divine power, viz. the 
faculty to maintain the immutable divine nature in all circumstances? 
Such a meaning, translatable by terms such as ‘unchangeability' and 
‘unassailability' is attested in Panicaratra theology (as in Laksmi Tantra 2, 
32).!! Thus, martiviryam might mean ‘an unassailable manifestation’ 
and Siva-nirvana-viryanam 'Siva's highest heaven which is unassailable’. 
We could, of course, here go into a discussion of nirvana and its 
rendering by ‘highest heaven’ but this is not the place for such exhaustive 


treatment. I would rather consider another specimen from the Balinese 
collection. 


5. No. 381 from Stuti and Stava is a short hymn (two stanzas) 
prestigiously entitled Vedasdra, 'Essence of the Veda’. It is directed to 
Visnu as the awe-inspiring god of the noblemen who boast of their own 
simpler form of worship called "pija ksatriya". Its recitation is said to be 
effective in battle; I cannot repeat here the detailed injunctions about its 


application. The hymn should be preceded by the syllables Om, Um (of 
Visnu), and Sri. 


Janardana labekaya, sarovanka ravadbhuta 
tasya micarana kriira, vasyaim tejo §astra dipa 


Prayascitte kandanastra, kadbhuta kala jaye tu 
vasikaro devo Visnuh, sarvasatrubhayamkarah. 


Part of this text has already undergone some fashioning of spelling, 
which resulted in recognizable Sanskrit words and even a correct 
hemistich in 2cd. In Stuti and Stava, labekaya in the first quarter of 
stanza 1 was modelled to labhet karyam, resulting in correct metre and 
tolerable sense but the solution is still not beyond doubt. In lc, mi-, 
which looks like a prefix of Indonesian type (verbal marker?), was 
amended to -pi: tasyapi, etc. And in 2b, the ka- in kadbhuta had to be 
interpreted as an Old Javanese prefix of eventive-passive meaning, 
something like '(the enemy) overwhelmed by the supernatural (power of 


10 See T. Goudriaan and J. A. Schoterman, The Kubjikamatatantra, 
Kulalikamnaya Version, critical edition, Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1988 (Orientalia 
Rheno-Traiectina, Vol. 30), p. 85. 


Il See S. Gupta, Laksm Tantra, Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1972, p. 11. 
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Visnu)', and more concisely translated with ‘terrified’. The attempt at 
translating the first stanza in Stuti and Stava results in the following: 


Janardana, He will obtain His objective, 

mannan iesneeeh > His sound evokes terror; 

and His strides evoke horror, 

His overwhelming power, fiery energy, flashing weapons. 


The first half of the second stanza could be translated only in 
fragmentary form: 


For ritual correction....... weapon, 
Rem coemnananesivs in victory. 


The second half, after restoration, offered no difficulties: 


God Visnu is an overwhelming God, 
Who inspires all enemies with fear. 


The rendering of the first stanza is still sound in my eyes; at least it is 
difficult to find something better. In la, Janardana 'the Inciter of men’ is 
an apt epithet to begin a hymn to a god of battle. The stem form has of 
course been taken as a Nominative. The phrase “He will obtain His 
objective" is, as we saw, the reflection of a doubtful reconstruction. 
Instead of karyam ‘objective’, kayam ‘body’ would also be possible, 
perhaps resulting in "he will take hold of (the enemy's?) body". But then, 
the verb labhet looks an irregularity in an "Indonesianized" hymn, and 
the chances are that something else has been meant. In 1b, sarovanka was 
hopelessly given up. 

In lc, the reference to Visnu's (three) strides seems attractive but 
carana could as well be 'ways of acting’ or 'behavior'. It is strange (but 
not without parallel) that the beloved ending -am here has fallen out in 
carana- and krira-. In 1d, the absence of syntactical connection is 
rendered in the translation as a piece of "evocative" style. The word 
vasyam, originally an adjective meaning ‘being under one's power’, was 
interpreted as a substantive like vagam (assuming a pleonastic addition 
of -y-). We have again vastkaro in 2c, so that there is a strong indication 
that Visnu conquers his enemies not only by sheer bodily strength but 
also by magical powers. 

In general, although the translation of these two stanzas remain very 
unsatisfactory, the message of Visnu's fierce aggressiveness can 
sufficiently be understood from them. The Balinese ksatriya would have 
been conforted by their recitation in moments of danger. Our 
conclusion must be that in seemingly hopeless cases, an attempt of 

interpretation of at least parts of such poems can be very useful. An 
additional factor is that pondering over a possible translation urges an 
editor or interpreter towards simple and sensible emendations or more 
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logical connections between words or parts of compounds. Of course, 
such a "translator" runs the risk that his hypotheses are afterwards 
exposed as blunders in case a better or correct Indian or Indonesian 
version is found. For the two stanzas discussed here, such a case is not 
entirely out of the question in view of the correct hemistich 2cd and the 
occurrence of several Sanskrit words that are not at all frequent in other 
“Indonesianized" hymns, such as the verb Jabhet in la (if correctly 
reconstructed!), 


6. There are a number of Balinese hymns, the language of which 
approaches reasonable standards of popular Sanskrit devotional poetry. 
But sometimes they contain peculiar expressions- their use of verbs may 
be somewhat unexpected -- while occasional passages give the 
impression of having been clumsily taken from elsewhere. A few hymns 
of this class directed to goddesses, and among them we find the 
following very frequent hymn to Sri (Sristava) that occurs in at least 
twenty manuscripts of death ritual, Buddhist as well as Hindu, and also 
in Buddhist daily ritual. Of the seven stanzas, I quote only the first two:!? 


Om Sridevi mahavaktra catuvarna caturbhuja 
prajnaviryasarajneya, cintamanir urusmrta. 


Sridevi satatam murdhna tvam ca namami saktitah 
daksinastu mahabhaktya, jiiatum (vara mama stutim. 


Translated in Stuti and Stava as: 


Om the Goddess Sri with the great face, 

with four colours, with four arms, 

is to be known by essential wisdom and heroism; 
[She is] the widely-known dream-jewel. 


O Goddess Sri, bowing with my head, 

I always honour Thee as well as I can: 

a sacrificial gift would be constituted by great devotion, 
choose my hymn to acquaint Thyself with it, 


These stanzas contain several minor problems of interpretation and, 
accordingly, of translation. The first, and ‘perhaps the most compelling, 
is the characterization of the lovely Goddess in stanza la as mahavaktra. 
What does 'great-faced' mean? ‘Big-faced'? Hardly; this would be a 
characteristic for demons (as in the Hartvamésa, according to Monier- 
Williams' dictionary). Since this term serves as an inifrodinetionn, it must 
have meant to express the poet's awe and reverence while approaching 
the divine Lady. This presumably devotional attitude would be better 


!2 T. Goudriaan and C. Hooykaas, Stuti and Stava, cit., p. 360, No. 600. 
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rendered by ‘of majestic countenance’, which would suit the poem much 
better. It would imply that the Goddess' beauty should not be admired 
like that of a mortal woman. It is divine, serene, and supramundane. Of 
course, such an interpretation is hypothetical in the absence of parallels 
but I have a feeling we are on the right track with it. 

Also in the third quarter, the translation given above does not look 
like a final solution. The compound is strange. Prajfia and virya seem to 
form a dvandva all right: 'wisdom and power of maintenance’.!3 
Addition of -sdra ‘essence’ would naturally create a tatpurtusa: ‘essence 
of...', hence ‘essential... But the addition of a gerundive -Jfieya to sucha 
compound to form a new tatpurusa (‘to be known Use’) Gr 
karmadharaya (‘to be known as...') seems to overstrain the idiom of 
compound formation. One would rather not expect jneyd to be 
compounded with the preceding words. Besides, the critical apparatus in 
Stuti and Stava informs us that the non-Buddhist manuscripts here write 
not -sara but -sura (which would, by the way, better suit the metre). One 
is thus tempted to ask oneself whether jreya can be corrupt and conceal 
a word beginning with su- such as surajfi (ya). A discussion of such 
details shows that more problems may turn up than dreamt of during a 
first acquaintance. 

The next quarter, 1d, hides a related difficulty. The word urusnirta is 
good Sanskrit (it is not attested in Monier-Williams but that, of course, 
means very little); it even suggests the sacred because urtt- is somewhat 
archaic. But this very point justifies a touch of suspicion in this kind of 
literature. And another thing: at least six Manuscripts write uriumutah, 
which might conceal the name of Laksmi's (and Visnu's) mount Garuda 
(-maniru- would then have to be an old misreading for -maniga-). It is 
true that this would result in a strange kind of message in a clumsy 
language: 'a dream-jewel for Garuda’? 

In 2b, we read the in itself perfect Saktitah ‘according to my power’, 
hence ‘as well as I can’, in an unexpected context. In a devotional context 
like this such a term would occur by preference in a declaration of the 
worshipper's readiness to spend from his earthly possessions as much as 
he can afford in the worship of his god or goddess. It would be a strain to 
the context to find this meaning here just after ‘bowing with my head’, 
Instead, bhaktitah would be welcome, ‘with devotion’, but this does not 

seem to be given any of the manuscripts; besides, the next quarter also 
contains mahdbhaktya, which would then become a pleonasm. 
Nevertheless, what all manuscripts (according to a critical note) really do 
read is sa sthitah, which can also point to samsthitah. The good-looking 
Saktitah is, in fact, an emendation. It was introduced (together with 
many others) by the famous French scholar Sylvain Lévi who published a 
selection of Sanskrit text from Bali after a stay of some weeks on the 


13 On virya, see above. 


14S. Lévi, Sanskrit Texts from Bali (Balidvipagranthah), Baroda, Gaekwad 
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island.'* The freedom that Lévi allowed himself in dealing with this 
material should put us on our guard against his edition. Returning to 
our text, if we keep sa(m)sthitah in 2b, the translation of the first 
hemistich might be: 


O Goddess Sri, I always honour Thee, bowing 
with my head, taking my stand (before Thee). 


Also daksinastu in 2c is an emandation by Lévi; all manuscripts give 
the mysterious daniksustu. We accepted Lévi's suggestion because we did 
not know any better. But Lévi's proposals were by no means always 
followed. In 3b, for instance, where most manuscripts write 
(snigdha)gatva, we amended to -gatra ‘of smooth limbs', where Lévi 
wrote -ratram with unclear meaning (Lévi did not add a translation). 

This is not yet the whole story. In the next hymn edited in Stuti and 
Stava (No. 601), characterized as "Archipelago" Sanskrit, the first stanza 
of No. 600 is repeated and then followed by another version of the same 


in which devi has been replaced by guru and the endings have now been 
changed into masculines: 


1 Om Sridevi mahavaktra, caturbhuja caturvarna 
prajnaparasarajneya, cintamanir urusmrta. 


2 Om Sriguru mahavaktra, caturbhuja paficavarna 
prajnaparasaro jneyah, cintamanik urutmuka. 


The second half of the stanza 1 was translated as follows: 


To be experienced by essential and supreme wisdom, 
the dream-jewel widely renowed. 


The modified stanza 2 was rendered: 


Om the Venerable Guru with the great face, 
with four arms and five colors; 

to be known as the supreme essence of wisdom, 
the dream-jewel..........00... 


The first stanza, the epithets caturbhuja and caturvarna have changed 
place in 1b, which results in bad metre. In lc, the virya of No. 600 has 
been replaced by para for unclear reasons. It should be noted that in 1d, 
as well as in 2d, most manuscripts give (-mani)kurutmuta or -ka (in 2d). 
The first stanza, which is only a remodelling (and by no means an 
improvement) of 600, 1, was edited in the same spirit with restoration of 
correct Sanskrit forms. This was not done for the second stanza, which 1s 


Oriental Series, Vol. 68. 
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a manipulated version directed to another deity. It contains the message 
that the guru is identical, or at least identico-functional, with the goddess 
Sri.!° His reach is even more comprehensive because he encompasses 
five varna-s instead of four (vs. 2b). Surprisingly, the third quarter gives 
a correct ending in -saro, which leads to a difference in the translation: 
‘to be known as....'. Also the next two stanzas (601, 3 and 4), composed 
in “Indonesianized" language, are devoted to the guru's greatness. The 
whole hymn of eight stanzas is of a mystical Saiva character and abounds 
(in 3ff) in mantric syllables repeated without much profit in the 
translation. 

A curious parallel for the introduction of the Guru as deity of a stanza 
originally directed to another patron was found in the Nepalese 
manuscripts of the Kubjika Upanisad,'® patala 7, stanza 8. This stanza is 
for the greater part identical with Atharvaveda-samhita 10,8,7, 
ekacakram etc. Its original deity is the Sun but in the Kubjikan version 
the guru is introduced in the fourth quarter. Instead of the Atharvanic 
version 





yad asyardham ktiva tad babhava 
as to His (other) half, where has it come to be? 


we now read 


yad asyardham gururiapam ugram 
as to His (other) half, it is the Guru's fearful form. 


In this way, exegesis appears to be the art of filling in anwers for 
questions deliberately left open in basic scripture. 


7. The instances given above cannot but give a very incomplete picture of 
the varied landscape of Balinese Sanskrit. Also, the translation problems 
that present themselves to those who want to interpret this collection are 
of a most bewildering nature. Incidentally, a translation is impossible in 
the absence of further information but as a rule it can be maintained that 
all hymns and stanzas can be translated at least provisionally and 
conjecturally. The incoherence and great diversity of quality within the 
corpus precludes the formulation of standard procedures of translation. 
Yet, a few general statements can be made. They are by no means of 
surprising nature but largely agree with a common sense approach 
towards poetry in popular Sanskrit, or perhaps, even to translation 
activity in general. The initial axiom in our case is that translation of the 


1D Cf 601, 3a Sridevi Sriguru. 


16 Edited and translated in T. Goudriaan and J. A. Schoterman, The Kubjik 
Upanisad. Edited with a Translation, Introduction, Notes and Appendices, 
Groningen, Egbert Forsten, 1994. 
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Balinese corpus is worthwhile because these texts have a meaning based 
upon religious insights or convictions. 


To summarize: 

1. The translation problems that present themselves in this corpus 

cannot be separated from textual criticism, which often means so-called 

“higher criticism". 

2. In case of a bad text in ungrammatical language, a tentative translation 

is better than no translation at all. Attempting the translation can help us 

(or can help others) to better understand the text. 

3. A formulaic, static text should be rendered by a translation in an 
equally formulaic style. Identical formulas should be translated 
identically, 

4. The translator should take care not to "improve" too much upon the 
original by introduction of case grammar or conjugated verbal forms not 
expressed in that original. One may do so in rather self-evident cases. 

5. Translation of compounds should always be preceded by a sensible 
determination of the type of compound (copulative, etc.) that may have 
been meant. 

6. One should not content oneself with mechanically taking over, or 
choosing from, established dictionary meanings. 

7. A metrically bound text should be translated in rhythmical language 


that, if possible, approaches poetical standard; prose should be translated 
in prose. 
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Kalikapurana 


by 
Karel R. van Kooi 


The translation of a portion of the Kalikapurdana has been published 
in 1972, more than twenty years ago. Writing about it after so many 
years demands some explanation. Hence | would like to start with a brief 
personal note about my former motives to translate this text in the first 
place, and the present reasons for looking back it. Thereafter, I will 
discuss some of rud/iiradhydaya and the textual problems I found in my 
way when I tried to translate this text. I conclude with a few remarks 
about ritual violence for which the Kalikapurana is particularly known. 


1. Introduction 

The Kalikapurdana has the fame of being unorthodox, excentric, even 
violent mainly because of one chapter, which is ominously called 
rudhiradhyaya, ‘sanguinary chapter’. This chapter contains a detailed 
description of animal and human sacrifice and had been translated as 
early as 1799 by W. C. Blaquiere. The translation was published in 
Asiatic Researches, the journal of the then newly founded Asiatic Society 
of Bengal in which the very first translations of Sanskrit literature into 
English appeared. After Blaquiere's publication, the work was neglected 
for a long time. ! 

Somehow, this ill-fated reputation attracted me and I accepted the 
suggestion of Professor Gonda, my professor of Sanskrit at Utrecht 
University, to make a translation which was in due time to be submitted 
as a thesis. 

The main data about the Kalikapurana became accessible to me from 
R. C. Hazra's Studies in the Upapurdnas, which was published in 1963. I 
learnt that the text in its present form is a Sakta Upapurana, dating from 
the tenth or eleventh century. The work as it is now was probably 
composed in the North-East of the Indian subcontinent in a region near 
present Assam which is called Kamartpa. 

Hazra's survey of the contents gave me the opportunity to glance 
through the text and to select a sensible part for translation. I decided to 
leave the mythological section aside for the time being and to focus on 
the section about Tantric rituals, which seemed to be a self-contained 
unit. A rather primitive Bombay edition published in 1891 and again in 
1901, which belongs to the famous Caland Library of Utrecht University, 
was put at my disposal. B. Sastri's edition of 1972 came too late for me 2 


' For a survey of the work that has been done on the Kalikapurana I would like 


to refer to the "Introduction" of 1972, p. 1-3. This survey, of course, should be 
updated now. 


2 This edition is based on the Calcutta edition of Paficanana Tarkaratna, which 
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I plunged into the subject. Soon after, I found myself in the middle of 
nowhere, struggling to make some sense of a text I hardly could 
understand. I remember very well that I read as many publications on 
Hindu Tantrism as I could lay hands on. They were not many at that 
time. I went through the works of Arthur Avalon alias Sir John 
Woodroffe, Heinrich Zimmer's still valuable Kunstform und Yoga im 
indischen Kultbild from 1926, and a few others which do not need to be 
mentioned here. I was of course familiar with Gonda's own survey of 
Hindu Tantrism and Saktism in Religionen Indiens II published in 1963, 
which contains a wealth of data, and I became acquainted with André 
Padoux's work on Hindu Tantrism; text editions of Hindu Tantra-s were 
hardly available at that time, apart from extremely poor editions. But I 
was lucky to find a small and old book on Durgapaja, which was written 
by Pratapa Chandra Ghosh in 1871. 

In spite of this attempt to improve my Tantric background, the 
Sanskrit of the Kalikapurana remained abstruse to me until I had found 
the means to cope with the often defective text of the printed editions, 
and with the shorthand formulas obviously meant for the initiated 
adepts, not for an outsider like me. I will come back to this problem in 
the next paragraph. 

Only the first part of the translation of the section on Tantric rituals 
was submitted as a doctoral thesis and published afterwards. The 
translation of the second part, including a new translation of the 
‘sanguinary chapter’, has long been completed but it still remained 
unpublished. During a brief stay in Nepal in 1973, I offered a copy of my 
thesis to a Nepalese acquaintance, Mr. Purnaharsa Bajracharya, whom I 
met at the National Archives of Kathmandu, through Dr. Michael Witzel 
who was then Head of the Nepal Research Centre in Kathmandu. I 
remember Mr. Purnaharsa looking through my book for a short while. 
Then he kindly told me that in Nepal a work like this would never have 

been exposed to the public, whereupon he quoted a few Sanskrit verses, 
which I tried to understand without being able to say one Sanskrit line in 
return. For a moment, I was taken aback by his comment but after a 
while I thought he had made a point. 

It was, however, for quite different reasons that I lost interest in 
publishing the second part of the translation. I shifted my activity to 
another field of Indology, and became absorbed in the history of Indian 
art, in particular Buddhist and Hindu iconography. After my struggle 
with the Kalikapurana I was not convinced anymore that I should spend 
a whole lifetime on some utterly dubious rituals, which moreover were 
partly abhorrent. I could not locate these Kalika magicians anyway. The 
usual references to the "Little tradition" of Bengal and Assam did not 
satisfy me at all. It became my considered opinion that these forms of 
human behaviour, however much religiously inspired, should simply be 


I was able to consult, and "two sets of manuscripts collected in Assam. The two 
manuscripts are almost identical” (See the "Foreword" to Sastri's edition p. 5). 
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banned from our memory, at least from mine. Kalika, I thought, I had 
forgotten. 

She was right behind my back. A few years ago, the violent character 
of Hindu art -- and to some extent of Buddhist art as well -- started to 
intrigue me. In their role of commissioners of temples and monumental 
sculptures, kings and warlords favoured extremely violent iconographic 
formulas. The figure of Durga Mahisasuramardini treading 
triumphantly upon the head of her slain enemy is merely one out of 
many.° 

Closer inspection gave me the impression that what could be called 
“battlefield iconography" seems to dominate Indian monumental 
sculptures from fairly early times onward. Any interpretation of Indian 
art, even when religious symbolism is involved, should take account of 
this heavy layer of flat, two-dimensional violence which immediately 
makes itself clear even to onlookers from outside. At the same time, I 
came across studies by Shulman and Hiltebeitel, who examined the 
battlefield metaphor in epic literature and theatrical performance, 
drawing attention to extremely violent passages which are either recited 
or performed on the stage. 

It startled me that heroism, virya, forms such a integral part of 
Tantrism. Besides, the connection between particularly violent Tantric 
rituals and the ksatriya, foremost the rulerking, became more and more 
apparent. Tantric rites played an important role in these circles when the 
war season was about to start. The army was to be consecrated, priests 
were summoned to carry out rites and to invoke the goddess Durga or 
other violent divine characters in order to protect the dynasty and the 
city. 

The rituals were generally commissioned by the king or his 
immediate subordinates, and were carried out by priests, sadhaka-s as 
they are called. These sadhaka-s, as Mme H. Brunner has shown, were 
highly respected priests and magicians, and were regarded as a guarantee 
for the welfare and prosperity of the country. They had the authority to 
perform rites for the benefit of the individual citizens and for the 
community as a whole, on the basis of the "magical" powers they were 
supposed to possess. 

In this context, Tantric rites were not performed to overcome 
obstacles on the way to final liberation, but to conquer real enemies and 
to win real kingdoms. The violent character of these ceremonies should 
be held against the harsh light, not of tribal customs or what is 
sometimes called the "Little Tradition", but of city culture and the codes 
of behavior of the ksatriya elite, that means the "Great Tradition". 

This view brought about a new perspective in respect of the "messa 


e" 
of the Kalikapurana, in particular of the part that I had translated, : 


and 


3 See my forthcoming articles on "Code of Behavior and Iconographic Form"; 
and on "Iconography of the Battlefield: Narasimha and Durga", cf. the 
Bibliography. 
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the section that is still to be published. The picture just sketched is 
exactly the context in which blood sacrifice in this text appears. The text 
seemed written to regulate blood sacrifice as an official Tantric rite to be 
performed by sadhaka-s for the benefit of the ksatriya elite. 1 mentioned 
this view to Professor Gonda when I met him not long before he died; he 
reacted immediately and asked whether I could prove that. At the end of 
this paper, I will try to formulate a preliminary answer to his question. 

This personal note about my ambivalent attitude towards the 
Kalikapurana seemed necessary to me to justify why | accepted the 
invitation to write about a translation which I have left unnoticed for 
such a long time. 


2. Textual problems: mantra-s and some obscure terms 

After a rather unsatisfactory start, it became clear to me that the 
Bombay edition and two Sanskrit dictionaries, that of Monnier-Williams 
and the Petersburger Wérterbuch by Bohtlingk, were not sufficient to 
overcome the serious textual problems I encountered when | tried to 
translate the first chapters of the text. I knew of another edition printed 
in Calcutta in 1910, of which the India Office Library was so kind to send 
me a photocopy. The Sanskrit text of this edition differed from that of 
the Bombay edition in a few points. However, to my surprise the text 
was accompanied by a Bengali translation. It appeared to bea 
paraphrased version, which was not based on the Sanskrit text printed 
above it but on an unknown manuscript, used by the editor Paneanana 
Tarkaratna and his colleague Hrsikesa Shastri. It proved to be of great 
value. 

At the same time I realised that any serious translation of a text which 
was printed indeed but not properly edited would be almost equivalent 
to making a preliminary critical edition. That, however, was not my 
objective. Nevertheless, the corruptions and omissions in the editions at 
my disposal, made it an absolute necessity to select a limited number of 
manuscripts in order to overcome the obstacles which were inherent in 
the transmission of the text or at least to limit them to a reasonable 
extent. 

Three manuscripts were selected, all of them written in a relatively 
late Bengali script, from Marburg and Tubingen, both in Germany, and 
a photocopy of another ms. from Calcutta.4 Much to my regret, I could 
not check the unique Newari ms. belonging to the library of the Sanskrit 
College in Calcutta. This ms. is supposed to contain the text of the 
Kalikapurdana, and is dated 202 Nepal Era, i.e. most probably 1080 A.D., 
a date that would be close to the composition of the work. The mss. 
selected were not more than a few centuries old, but they represent 
different lines of transmission. 

The unreliability of the printed text became all the more a problem 

because the shorthand and sometimes cryptic descriptions of the ritual 


4 For references and data of these mss., see my Introduction of 1972, Oe SF, 
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procedures were not easy to understand. The mantra-s accompanying 
these rites are often not directly mentioned but defined according to 
rules which are not made explicit. Similar methods of describing 
mantra-s in a hidden language are known from other Tantric works, a.o. 
the Sdrada-Tilaka. A list containing bijamantra-s and their equivalents | 
was published in the series of Avalon's Tantric Texts. Several others are | 
printed now. However, the system followed in the Kalikapurana turned | 





out to be different in a number of respects. It is quite possible that the 
various Tantric schools developed their own series of equivalents. 

The system that syllables of mantra-s are named after particular 
deities is known in Tantrism. However, the syllables can also be defined 
according to their relative position in the Sanskrit alphabet. For instance, 
the sound 'vam' is called Varuna's bijamantra, which is derived from the 
first syllable of the deity’s name. However, the sound vam is not 
mentioned in the text but it is defined as “the syllable following the Ja, 
provided with a moon and a drop" (59, 142=*57, 142).° 





laparas candrabindubhyam bijam varunam ucyate 


The technique of defining mantra-s in this way is first introduced in 
chapter 54=*52, the very first chapter of the ritual section I was 
translating. The text transmission, however, formed a serious problem in 
understanding the passage (in Sastri’s edition the text is still not 
completely correct). In vs 10-12 of the Bombay edition the mantra of 
Vaisnavi is defined as follows: 


hantantaptrvo rantas ca nanto ndntas tathaiva ca | 
kaikadasastadisastah khanto bindupurahsarah || 


At first the text defied any sort of translation. After consulting the 
mss. the situation improved but it seemed impossible to establish a more 
or less correct text, let alone a translation. The most efficient instrument 
to solve the problem was a cursory reading of the whole section on 


> In text quotations from the Kalikdpurdna, the first number refers to the 
Bombay edition and my translation, the second number with the asterisk to the 
new edition by Biswarayan Sastri. The abbreviation Ma refers to the manuscript 
from Marburg, Tui to the other one from Tubingen, and Ca to the photocopy of 
the ms. from Calcutta. 

Mr. Sastri mentions in a note that this line is added in a printed book: 
mudritapustake adhikah, suggesting that it does not belong to the “Original” text. 
The line may originally be a gloss indeed, but it is found in the Bombay and in 
the Calcutta editions, and also in the three manuscripts I consulted, although 
with some variants. Ma makes a common mistake and omits one syllable, 
reading: lapas candra in 142 c, TU significantly has: vapuras candra, which 
comes to the same and is a nice explanation as well. Ca has the correct reading. 


© | still remember with eratefulness that I learned the technique from Prof. 
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Tantric worship. The technique was new to me at that time.® It appeared 
that the mantra of Vaisnavi was mentioned in 58=*56, in three different 
ways; and in chapter 80=*78, 3-4 it was found again and explained. By 
comparing these passages it was not difficult to find out that the 
vaisnavimantra should consist of every first syllable of each of the eight 
groups of syllables of the Sanskrit alphabet: a, ka, ca, ta, ta, pa, ya, Sa. 
These syllables are indicated by other syllables of the alphabet, followed 
by a number or -dnta or -Gdi, meaning: ‘following’ or ‘preceding’ 
respectively, although different types of composita are used, by which 
double meanings are created. Moreover the mantra should be read 
backwards. The translation I proposed was: 


‘the syllable preceding the one of which the following of the 
following is the ha, the one following the ma, the one following 
the na, and also the one following the na, the eleventh syllable 
from the ka onwards and the sixth syllable from the ka which is 
reckoned to be the first, the syllable of which the kha is the 
following one, and as the first (of the whole series) the syllable of 
Visnu"./ 


A confirmation of both text and interpretation came from yet 
another source, viz. the Bengali paraphrase mentioned above. The 
Bengali translator was "so kind" as to put each syllable of the mantra 
between brackets right after its cryptic definition, viz.: sa, ya, pa, ta, ta, 
ca, ka, a, and added that the mantra should be read “vamavartte patha’, 
1.e. in a reversed order. 

Afterwards I was able to make the necessary emendations, and I 
corrected the text as follows, rather apodictically as I see it now. In the 
first pada: rdntas although not impossible should be read mantag, which 
is the reading of the three mss.; this reading is also found in note 59 of 
the critical apparatus of Sastri's edition. In the third pada the correct 
reading is: kaikadasah kadisastah, which is found in two of the three 
mss., the third ms. having kaikddasas kadisastah. In the fourth pada one 
ms., the Calcutta edition and Sastri's new edition, which is based on the 
Calcutta edition, read: visnupurahsarah, which is the correct reading. 

To overcome a certain amount of these text problems, the important 
point was to make a combined use of these three kinds of sources: first, a 
collation of the text of the editions with the readings found in the mss. 
selected; second, a full use of the explanations the Kalikapurana itself had 


Tilmann Vetter, now again my colleague at Leiden University. 


’ Although Sastri's text is not correct, he managed to give more or less the 
correct translation in volume 2 of his new edition of 1991, which is 
accompanied by a translation, but without mentioning his sources. My 
translation, however, was definitely known to him. | gave him a copy of my 
thesis when he visited Utrecht University. He does not mention it at all. 
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to offer in parallel passages, often occurring in later chapters and in a 
different context; and third, the evidence of the Bengali paraphrase, 
which often functioned as an informant. The system seemed to work. 

Other obstacles were found in shorthand formulas which are used to 
indicate whole mental or ritual procedures which have to be carried out 
by the sadhaka. The author of this section of the Kalikapurana does not 
care to be explicit in these matters. The cursory reading had revealed that 
some shorthand terms occurring in the first chapters were worked out 
later. Moreover, the text contains several explicit references to 
expositions given previously. | only give one example out of many. The 
mantra-s formed again the main obstacle for a correct interpretation. 

To any s@dhaka it must have been clear what was meant by the two 
words dahana and plavana, ‘burning and bathing’, which occur seven 
times without any explanation in the fragment I was translating (55=*53, 
8-9; 55=*53, 14; 59=*57, 74-75; 66=*64, 74-75; 66=*64, 85-86; 68=*66, 6 
and 69 =*67, 14-15). The meaning of these terms only became clear to 
me after reading two other passages which placed them in their proper 
context. The terms appeared to stand for a meditative process of which 
‘desiccation’, or 'burning and bathing’ are merely phases. Hence the 
Agnipurana 33, 29 uses sosanddi, ‘desiccation, etc.', apparently denoting 
the first stage. The complete procedure is called bhatasguddhi, 
purification of the elements’. The terms dehasuddhi or kayasuddhi, 
‘purification of the body’, are also used, for instance in parallel passages 
of Agnipurdna and Garudapurana.® 

This procedure of purification, which is only carried out in the mind, 
is part of a meditation immediately preceding the actual visualisation of 
the anthropomorphic form of the deity who is to be evoked in the 
sadhaka's own body. His heart is going to be the 'seat' (pitha) of the 
deity. Hence, the procedure involves the complete purification of the 
sadhaka's bodily elements in order to make it ready to receive the divine 
guest. 

Chapters 55=*53, 15-18 and 59=*57, 100-103 are the only passages in 
which the procedure is fully explained. The text of 59=*57, 100-103 is 


straightforward and not obscured by corruptions. In my translation it 
reads: 


“The body being composed of the five elements, it is always 
impure by nature; it is slimy by the mucus, feces and urine which 
are characterized by a stench of filth; it is unprepared by the 
continous streams of semen and spit. The five gross elements are 
present in it as germs. In order to purify these germs, which are all 
the elements present in the body, i.e. air, fire, earth, water and 
space, one must accomplish the acts of desiccating (Sosana), 
burning (dahana), removal of the ashes (bhasmaprotsada), 
creating a shower of amrta (amrtavarsana) and bathing (plavana 


8 See my Introduction of 1972, p. 16, notes 3 and 4. 
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or dplavana), only in one's mind, and in order to attain purity”. 


How these acts are to be carried out is not explained in this passage. 
However, the same procedure is indicated in the earlier passage of 
55=*53, 15-18, and here the accompanying miantra-s are added. 
However, the text is again corrupt where these mantra-s are concerned. 
The following interpretation, which is not meant as a translation,? is 
based upon a comparison of the readings of the mss. : 


"In order to purify himself the s@adhaka should, purely mentally, 
generate a desiccating wind by pronouncing the sound ‘yami', 
which is the germ-syllable of Vayu; a burning fire by pronouncing 
the sound ‘ram’, being Agni's syllable; removal of the ashes (which 
is not fully mentioned here) by uttering Yama's bija which is 
mam; Indra's bija, which is 'lam', creates a shower of amrta and 
bathing is carried out by means of Varuna's sound 'vam'". _ 


The sounds mentioned are again indicated by their syllables and the 
addition that they are to be provided with the nasal sound. The 
transmission of the text with regard to these syllables is full of mistakes, 
and of attempts by the copyists to write something that was more or less 
meaningful to them. Nevertheless, when combined, these data led to a 
reasonable result. The Bombay edition uses the phrase parasthdnaparas 
caitaih in 17c, in order to define the syllables meant. These words have a 
nice philosophical flavour but are meaningless in this context. The 
reading of Ca is only slightly better: yavasthanasyetaih, as two of the lost 
syllables were saved: ya and va. Ti: antasthabhir hakarena probably is 
near the truth; and in Ma: yaralavas caite ca the last part caite ca may bea 
corruption but this reading gives most of the information needed to 
solve the riddle. 

__It all comes down to five syllables, namely the four semivowels anda 
fifth. The copyist of the Tiibingen ms. apparently knew about the 
technical term ‘antahstha' as denoting the semivowels ya, ra, la and va, 
although his spelling went wrong. For the fifth syllable he adds the word 
hakarena, "together with the syllable ha". Whether the term 
antahsthabhir may have been the original reading or a gloss cannot be 
established anymore. But the combination of the readings of Ma and Tt 
makes sense. The semivowels ya, ra, la and va are correct considering the 
names of four of the five deities mentioned. Both from the Kalikapurtina 
and from leading Tantric texts like the Sarada-Tilaka for instance, we 
know that Vayu's bija is yam (wind), Agni's is ram (fire), Indra's is lam 
(also the earth-bija) and Varuna's is vam (water). The meaning of these 
semivowels in this context must have escaped the editor of the Bombay 


C : ‘ ; 

? For a literal translation see my translation of 1972, p. 45. Sastri is again 
delivering a translation which does not correspond to the text in his edition, 
without mentioning his sources. 
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edition, hence he wrote a few philosophical words instead. The copyist of 
the Marburg ms. was apparently aware of this technical terminology and 
wrote ya, ra, la and va, but the last syllable was lost. 

Whether the reading hakdrena meaning "together with the syllable 
ha" is correct or not, cannot be established anymore unless we know 
more about the fifth god in the series. Here too the readings of the 
editions and mss. are not unanimous. The mention of Yama is almost 
dangerously consistent because of the association with the phase of the 
removal of the ashes. This name is found indeed in the printed editions, 
but Tu reads Candra instead, and Ma simply repeats Vayu. The syllable 
ha is mostly associated with Siva or his other name Sambhu. Yama’ s 
syllable is ma. A reading makdarena instead of hakdrena seemed a 
reasonable guess. 

The obstacles which originally blocked my view were not completely 
removed, but this was the maximum result I could achieve. The passage 
was apparently not understood by the Bengali translator, and therefore 
hardly touched by him. 

These intricacies formed a major problem in translating this part of 
the Kalikapurdna, because they returned in every chapter. They often not 
only hampered a correct understanding of the text but also obscured the 
more colourful associations of the meditations and practices which are 
described in it, such as e.g. the almost apocalyptic implications of the 
meditation just mentioned, involving the dissolution of the five elements 
of which the human body is composed by generating the power of the 
sounds for wind, fire, earth and water. A microcosmical process parallels 
the macrocosmical periodic dissolution of the universe at the end of a 
world period. 


3. Blood Sacrifice 

One chapter in the published translation shows the ritual framework 
in which ritual violence was allowed as far as the Kalikapurdna is 
concerned. Part of it is further elaborated in chapter 71=*69 which is the 
famous 'Sanguinary Chapter’ mentioned at the beginning of this essay. 
In chapter 57=*55, 1-20 of the published translation, the rites of 
Mahamaya, called Mahamayakalpa, are concluded with ‘gifts’ (dana) in 
the form of blood sacrifices, i.e. first of all animals, preferably buffaloes; 
secondly, flesh or blood from the worshipper's own body; and thirdly the 
sacrifice of a human being. The author of the Kaltkapurana is using a 
Vedic term for this kind of sacrifice, viz. balidana, which in a Vedic 
context denoted an oblation to the demons, either in the form of grains 
or rice, or in the form of animal sacrifice. It is significant that in the 
Kalikapurana the term is only used for blood sacrifice, either animal or 
human. 

Although the baliddna concludes the ritual procedures, it would be 
wrong to imply that it constitutes an insignificant addition after the 
actual worship is over. In fact, this offering forms the most spectacular, 
and abhorrent, part of the whole ceremony, in which the account with 
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the deity is settled so to speak. 

It is not my objective to go into details regarding this blood sacrifice. 
I would mainly draw attention to some rules and conditions by which 
these violent rites are regulated and permitted, and advance a few 
thoughts about the ksatriya background of them. 

In the chapter that was translated in 1972, the text makes mention of 
the kinds of animals that can be offered to Durga. They all belong to the 
broad category of hunted animals and fall into the category of a usual 
oblation. If they are not available, the text says, one may use horses and 
elephants. The text continues by saying that if these are not available one 
may sacrifice a '‘Sarabha’, which is a non-existing mythological animal; 
this is called a ‘great oblation’. Only then the sacrifice of a man is 
mentioned, which is 'an exceedingly great oblation' (57=*55, 3-6). 

The special position of human sacrifice seems to be confirmed in 
chapter 71=*69, where it is said that a human being should never be 
sacrificed without permission of the king, and is only permitted in case 
of a public calamity or in times of war (71=*69, 115). 

On the one hand, the ritual procedures and the accompanying 
mantra-s try to diminish the feeling that by performing a blood sacrifice 
an illegal act or even a crime is committed. The text of shapter 5/="55, 
10-11 and of 71=*69, 39 quotes Manu's Dharmasastra for a justification 
of animal sacrifice: "for the sake of sacrifice Brahma himself has created 
the animals; I shall put thee to death now; because of this, murder is no- 
murder in sacrifice". 

On the other hand, heroism is called upon when the sword is being 
WOrshipped by mantra-s derived from a famous passage of the 
Mahabharata. In this passage the figure of Kalaratri is evoked, emerging 
In anthropomorphic form from the blood shed among the Pandava-s 
created by Asvatthaman as an act of revenge. The justification of the 
blood sacrifice is sought in the great epic. 

Ina corresponding passage in 71=*69, 29-36 another Kalaratri 
mantra makes perfectly clear what blood sacrifice is all about. After the 
Usual corrections and emendations the text reads: 





hrim hrim kali karalosthi sphem sphem phetkarini khadayec 
cchedayet sarvan dustan maraya maraya lulayakam khadgena 
chindhi chindhi kila kila kici kici piba piba rudhiram 


Ssphaum sphaum kiri kiri kalikayai namah | 
and the translation: 


hrim hrim O Kali whose lips are widely opened sphem sphem 
Phetkarini, devour, destroy all evildoers, kill kill the buffalo by 
Means of the sword, cut off, cut off, kila kila kici kici drink drink 
the blood, sphaum sphaum kirt kiri, honour to Kalika. 


Chapter 57=*55, 19-20 adds: "om aim hrim srim, Kausiki must be 


ee 
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made swollen with blood". Chapter 71=*69, 37 declares: "After the sword 
has been consecrated with this mantra, Kalaratri herself is so much 
pleased that she will cause the enemies to disappear". 

If a man is sacrificed, his body is consecreated by perfumes and by 
mantra-s which are meant to make it divine, and he himself is promised 
a rebirth as a "king of the Ganas". 

The offering of parts of one's own body is treated in 71=*69, 153-164. 
Small quantities seem to be sufficient: "One should never give more 
blood than a fourth part of the quantity which a lotus leaf can contain. 
The flesh to be offered is not more than the quantity of a bean, or a 
sesam-seed' (71=*69, 161-164). 

The results are either negative because something went wrong or 
positive when the offering is accepted. It is significant that disasters and 
loss of the kingdom, or victory and prosperity are frequently mentioned. 
In 71=*69, 169-170 we read: "The worshipper who has taken the head of 
aman in his right hand and holds the vessel with blood in his left hand, 
and stands before the goddess for a night, this man will become a king 
here on earth, and after he has died he will reach Siva's abode and 
become a ruler over the Ganas". 

It is perfectly clear that the Kalikapurdna is an important source for 
the study of ritual violence and cruelty. The conditions and precautions 
are meticulously spelled out. Blood sacrifice is regulated by the official 
authorities, worldy as well as religious, and even encouraged as an act of 
great devotion and merit. 

Considering the data presented by the Kalikapurdana, as far as the 
context of blood sacrifice is concerned, I see no reason why these blood 
offerings should be associated with Non-Aryan culture, or folk religion, 
as I suggested in the Introduction of 1972. On the contrary, | suspect 
that blood sacrifice was practiced to satisfy deities who functioned as the 
protectors of the king, the dynasty and the city, being the role the 
goddess Durga had fulfilled in Hinduism from early times onwards. 

In these surroundings some severe forms of violent behaviour are 
tolerated or even acclaimed, especially in times of war. The form this 
kind of violence has taken in the history of any city culture -- India is no 
exception of course -- or is taking on right now by the way, in particular 
when it is backed up by religious systems and values, should be 
examined closely, much in the same way as a dangerous disease. A 
comparative study of the rules of violence constitutes not a pleasant but 
an urgent task of scholarly research of the cultural sciences, 
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Amaru, Erotic and Philosophical 


by 
Siegfried Lienhard | 


As it is the case with most Sanskrit poets, there are no statements on 
Amaru(ka) which might shed light on his person, life or activities. ! 
Instead of reliable biographical data, there are, from early on, anecdotes 
and amusing legends, which of course could hardly be lacking in the case 
of this important lyrical poet writing on the subject of love. In some 
legends, Amaru is raised to the status of king. Legends about his 
encounter with Sankara are especially well known. On the one hand, it is 
told that, due to his great yogic power, this great master of Advaita 
Vedanta took refuge in the body of Amaru to be able to answer questions 
on erotics, which where once put to Sankara by the learned wife of the 
Mimarisa philosopher Mandana Misra.” On the other hand, a number 
of mss. colophons represent the opinion that it may not have been 
Amaru himself but the philosopher Sankara who, in the form of king | 
Amaru, is supposed to have composed? the verses in century which are 
contained in the Amarusataka. 

The following stanza, which can be interpreted in two ways, ie. as 
having an erotic as well as a philosophical interpretation, could in fact 
stem from Sankara as far as the contents of the second interpretation are 
concerned. 





prasdde sa disi-disi ca sa prsthatah sa purah sa 
paryarike sa pathi-pathi ca sa tadviyogaturasya | 
hamho cetah prakrtir apara ndasti me kapt sa sa 
sa sa sa sa jagati sakale ko ’yam advaitavadah || 


Though many readers may not count this poem written in | 
mandakranta meter among the pinnacles of the AS, -- the double sense, 
mentioned just now, and some other details, which will be further 
elaborated below, make this poem especially attractive. A certain 
measure indicating its appreciation by indigenous literary critics may be 
that our stanza takes a special position, i.e. as the last of the ca. 102 
stanzas in the recension of Arjunavarmadeva, the oldest commentator 


1 I thank Dr. Utz Podzeit, Reference Librarian for Indology of the University of 
Vienna, and Dr. Chlodwig H. Werba, Institute for Indology of the University of 
Vienna, for kind assistance in questions of library support and interpretations. 
[This paper was originally published in German in: WZKS 38 (1994), pp. 267- 
272; translation by M. Witzel]. 


2 See H. von Glasenapp, Die Philosophie der Inder, Stuttgart 1949, py 113: 


> Cf. §. Lienhard, A History of Classical Poetry. Sanskrit-Pali-Prakrit, Wiesbaden 
1984, p. 93. 
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(13th cent.) of the AS.4 

The ambivalence of the poem rests on four words: tad, viyoga, prakrti, 
and advaitavada. While the first three can be interpreted in a twofold 
way, the term advaitavada points -- even in an erotical reading of the 
text -- very clearly to the domain of Vedanta and thus connects the 
erotic with the philosophical meaning of this stanza. 


1. Erotic reading 

Let us first regard the stanza as if it were in the first place a love poem. 
Read in that way, the text represents the monologue of a dejected lover 
separated from his beloved. The stanza is written in "first person style" 
which is not too frequently met with in Sanskrit kavya. This is indicated 
immediately by me in the third line and by the key word for the 
interpretation of the stanza, the compound tadviyogattrasya, which is 
correctly supplemented by mama in Arjunavarmadeva’s commentary: 
“to me, the one taken ill due to the separation from her", i.e. "my 
beloved". My translation is free. 


"In front, she, in the back, she, on the (roof gallery of the pal 
everywhere, she! 


She is on the bed, she is on every path! 


O spirit, ill by separation from her, no other form in this world 
appears to me but her. 


She, she, she, she, she, and (only) she! Is this becoming one?" 


ace), 


The stanza is at first glance understood easily: consumed by longing, 


* On the recensions of the AS, see below, among others, S. Lienhard, op. cit. p. 


93, and the literature given, p. 92, n. 91, as well as D. Sagramoso Rossella (tr.), 
Amaruka: Centuria d'amore (Sataka), Venezia 1989, pp. 34ff. 


> In my intentionally free translation, the section "(to me) 
from her (tadviyogdturasya)" has been inserted 
half of the stanza for reasons of smoothness. An 
be considered, but it is more likely that the compound tadviyogatura is a 
complement of the first half of the stanza: "She (to me) is on the (roof. terrace 
of the) palace, she is (to me) in front, she is (to me) behind, ... (to me who is) ill 
by the separation from her." Further, one could have translated the sixfold sa 
more accurately as "(it is) she, (it is) she, ..." [or as threefold “it is she" with the 
first, third and fifth sd as the subject of nominal clauses, the predicate noun of 
which is the second, fourth and sixth sa@ (Ch. H. Werba)]; -- this, too, would 
have been a translation which would have spoilt and diluted the translation. -- 
Recent translations of our stanza are found with D. Sagramoso Rosella, op. cit., 
p. 82 and in L. Siegel's Fires of Love - Waters of Peace, Passion and Renunciation 
in Indian Culture, Honolulu 1983, p.l1l. Siegel, who describes Amaru and 
Sankara in this book as the typical representatives of two antithetical ideals, but 
not as ‘actual figures who lived in the seventh or eighth century" (p. ix), 


presents, In my opinion an altogether too free, almost banal translation which in 


, ill by the separation 
at the beginning of the second 
enjambement possibly can also 
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the lover sees her (s@) everywhere; the word (sd) is repeated in the 
compound tadviyogatura in the form of the ambivalent stem tad. The 
whole world appears to the love-sick as one pervaded by prakrti, -- an 
equally well chosen word. It fits excellently in the string of comparisons 
which has been triggered by the evocation of Advaita teachings. While 
the Advaitin recognizes only tad tvam asi, the identity between atman 
and brahman, in the manifoldness of the beings and things, our lover 
sees nothing but illusion (:dayd) of the ndyika who is present for him 
everywhere and who is taking on a new form for him everywhere. In my 
opinion, it is remarkable that the expression prakrti used here has a not 
so incidental assonance with akrti 'the (beautiful) form (of the beloved 
woman).' 

Some of the situations mentioned in the first part of the stanza, where 
the lover thinks he sees his beautiful beloved, can well be connected with 
certain nayika types. Thus, even the first word, prasada, not only evokes a 
noble house, a palace, but also its roof terrace, and the prositabhartrka 
‘one whose husband is travelling’, a well liked topic of Indian miniature 
painting: from her roof terrace, she looks for the first signs of the rainy 
season, the clouds which promise the return of the beloved one. The 
phrases disi-disi 'in every direction, everywhere and pathi-pathi ‘on 
every path’ make us think of the nayika as abhisarika, who, as often 
depicted in painting, goes out on a lover's tryst at nightfall, -- while the 
locative paryanke ‘on the bed' evokes unambiguously the image of sexual 
union (sambhoga). The opposite, the unfulfilled and unlucky love 
indicated in the first line by viyoga, has been referred to several times 
above; it stands here metri causa for the otherwise frequent expression 
viraha. It should also be mentioned that the address to the organ of 
thought, here translated with ‘spirit’ contains a slight reproach: the organ 
of thinking (cetas, citta, or manas) coordinates the data supplied by the 
five senses of perception (eye, ear, nose, tongue and touch); but the one 
pronouncing this line thinks that his own thought carries out this work 
in a reproachable manner which confuses him completely. 

An erotic connotation is to be admitted even for the philosophical 
term advaita which alludes, if the poem is read as a love poem, to the 
non-duality' in the sense of sexual union, desired by the lover. As has 
been mentioned earlier, the stanza is composed in mandakranta meter, 


the last lines deviates very far from the original (p.11): 

“She, she, she, she is right here, She, she, she, she is right there; She is far and yet 
near, She is everything and everywhere: Am I Amaru, the suffering lover, or 
Sankara working undercover?" But he also provides (p. 112, n. 10) a literal 
translation which takes into account both possibilities for a translation of the 
stanza. On the other hand, the Italian translation by D. Sagramoso Rossella (op. 
cit., p. 82) is excellent and true to the original, if without talking into account 
the second, philosophical meaning: "Lei nella casa, dovunque sempre lei, lei 
dietro le spalle, lei dinanzi, lei dentro il letto e in ogni strada, lei. Anima mia, 
straziato dall'averla lontana per me non esiste altra immagine. Lei lei lei lei lei in 
tutto il mondo cé soltanto lei. Essere tutt'uno @ questo?" 
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which ever since the Meghadiita has been a popular one for the depiction 
of unfulfilled love. Already the initial stanza of Kalidasa's poem fixes the 
main theme by the use of the word (kanta) viraha. 

Though repetitions are strictly shunned in classical poetry, which 
always finds alternative expressions for the same thing,®° the emphatic 
'she' (sa) which has been inserted twelve times altogether, is of special 
attraction and, therefore, has to be regarded as permitted by exception. 
In the first two quarters of the stanza [the word] "she" is distributed six 
times among the other words, and "she" also appears exactly six times in 
the second half of the stanza, which, summarizing the precedings "she'-s" 
produces six "she'-s" immediately following each other: 


| sa vv| vvv| sa -v| - sa v| - sal 

| sa vv] vvv| sa - | -- v| - Y| 

| . vy| vvv| — y| -- y| sa sa 

sa sa sal sa v v| vvy| -- y| -- | --|| 


On the other hand, the circumstances under which the poetic 
ornament used is -- as Arjunavarmadeva notes -- the vises@lamkara, can 
add but little to the reading enjoyment. According to the definitions of 
the poeticians, in one of the two forms of this figure of speech, one and 
the same thing or quality is present in different substrates or is connected 
with them. Examples in Sanskrit are given by Rudrata in his 
Kavyalamkara 1X, 10 and in Arjunavarmadeva's commentary on AS 102; 
an example in Prakrt is given by Mammata on Kaévyaprakasa X, 136.’ 


2. Philosophical reading 

Changing to another register in interpreting the words tad, viyoga and 
prakrti, which had earlier been named as the main bearers of 
ambivalance, in their non-erotic second sense, the philosophical 
meaning of the stanza follows almost without effort. It can be translated 
in the following way: 


"She is in front, in the back, she is in the temple, 
everywhere is she! She is on the bed, on every path! 

O spirit, confused by the separation of ‘this one” 

nothing other appears to me in this world but Prakrti. 

She, she, she, she, (and only) she! -- Is this becoming one?" 


In this reading, tad, 1s not, as has been mentioned above, a 
pronominal form for "she", i.e. the loved one, but designates brahman. 


© On the thorough avoidance of repetition(s) of words cf. S$. Lienhard, op. cit., p. 
7; 


7 See also E. Gerow, A Glossary of Indian Figures of Speech, The Hague-Paris 
1971, pp. 269ff. 
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The word prakrti, on the other hand, designates nature which has been 
formed in many shapes and figures. The one who pronounces this 
formula is not a lover but a seeker, someone striving for liberation, a 
sidhu. 

Therefore, the word vwiriyoga, which is, as is well known, very often 
used in a religious context as well, designates the distance of the sadhu 
from the original cause. Just as the beloved one appears to the lover 
everywhere, initially nothing presents itself to the one seeking release but 
the confusing manifoldness of Maya, i.e. Prakrti. It must also be 
mentioned that in a religio-philosophical interpretation of the stanza, 
the word prasdda indicates a temple, in the vicinity of which the sadhu 
stays, and that here paryartka means, of course, his simple bedstead. 

It is common to both interpretations that the speaker of the reading 
in question -- the lover as well as the sd@dhu -- experiences the pain of 
paramount separation, while both strive for unity (advaita) with that 
which is designated by the word tad, i.e. the beloved one viz. brahman. 
In any case, [| cannot think that Amaru (or whoever has composed this 
stanza) makes, as Siegel believes, a parody of Sankara’s philosophy and 
makes fun of certain hymns to the great Goddess attributed to Sankara.8 
Perhaps the poet simply wanted to be ambiguous. If the work of the 
composer, perhaps that of a poet later than Amaru, should fall in the 
period after Sankara (8th cent.) certainly the legends mentioned above 
will have provided the starting point for this stanza, and it was the 
intention of the poet to present to his educated readers a poem 
composed in the sense of Amaru as well as that of Sankara. 


. . ; a : ; 
8. Siegel (op. cit., p. 11) correctly explains: "For Sankara separation is the 
fundamental illusion. The sannyasi is he who, feeling the pain of separation, 
seeks the blissful reality of union. The lover is no different." 
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Wrapping Your Own Head. 

Problems of Context and Individuality as Pre- and Post- 
Considerations for Translating The Path of Ultimate Profundity, 
The Great Seal Instructions of Zhang, a Twelfth-century Tibetan 

Verse Compendium of Oral Instructions on Mahamudra 


by 
Dan Martin 


"IT was never one who let himself be led by the nose-ring" 
Zhang Rinpoche 


Individuality, as a complex of independence, self-assertion, personal 
initiative, originality and creativity, is a vexed question in Asian studies. 
There have been several publications during the last two decades on 
individuality (and ‘agency') in South Asia, with some interesting 
arguments and insights, although we will not be discussing them here. 
Rather, we will approach the issue focussing on a particular person, our 
author Zhang Rinpoche, in his particular context. Definitions of 
"individuality" are plastic in the sense that their boundaries are often 
strategically adjusted in order to continue to include us, and exclude 
others. Among the best examples of this are definitions that insist on a 
component of egalitarianism. This is an excellent trick, to make an 
unrealized goal a necessary component of a definition. Then we go on to 
take other peoples’, probably also unrealized, goals as the basis for 
contrast, in effect telling them, “Your ideals speak more loudly to us than 
your actions." It is a similar case with definitions of "nationalism". If any 
non-western group of the pre-colonial period 1s demonstrated to suit the 
existing definition, it is a simple matter to add a few more requirements 
for what "true" nationalism must be. Hence the relatively simple working 
definition of "individuality" we have given. 

I want to stress at the outset that in the published version I did not 
comment on any general or obvious problems of translation, except to 
brush them off in a footnote. Now, after hearing and reflecting on a few 
comments from readers, I think certain problems of representing 
authorial style could have been addressed with some profit in the 
introduction; what I have to say today is a partial attempt to make up for 
my omissions. | 

I will begin by doing what I believe philology, in the old pregnant 
sense of the word, does best and look carefully and slowly (even if 
briefly) at a particular term in a particular context. In our author Zhang 
Rinpoche's work Path of Ultimate Profundity, the longest chapter, 
chapter eight, entitled "On Action’, in a passage that he will soon 
characterize as ‘heart talk’ (‘intimate conversation’), and in the context 
of his considerations on "non-meditation yoga’, the fourth and highest 
of the four yoga-s of Mahamudra, he allows his formal, relatively 
technical, tone to break down into a colloquial style that is both personal 
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and specifically "Tibetan". He says, 


In the non-meditation yoga, meditative equipoise 
and post-meditation are both simply Dharma Body. 
I do not have the mouth for a great deal of talk. 

I do not have the mouth for swallowing dry tsampa. 
Do not wrap up your own head. 


Now, tsampa is the staple of traditional Tibetan diet, flour made from 
dry-roasted barley which is usually eaten only after being moistened and 
kneaded with hot buttered tea. To swallow it dry is an effective metaphor 
for being “all choked up" and unable to speak of the ultimate in yogic 
experience. My translation "Do not wrap up your own head" is overly 
conservative, and could have been rendered, "Don't engage in self- 
suffocating (i.e. self-defeating) behavior (by attempting to characterize 
the ultimate experience)". 

By narrowing our focus to the single expression “own head" an 
elusive light angles in to modify our understanding a bit. 'Own head’ is 
an essential ingredient in several colloquial expressions in use nowadays 
(we are uncertain about their histories, although they are not "modern", 
and one has been noted in an early nineteenth-century work of Gung- 
thang-pa which is a rare transcribed conversation in Amdo dialect). 
These expressions emphasize precisely individual initiative and self- 
power. Among these expressions, which are generally deployed with a 
strong sense of approval, are the following, in very-literal translated 
form: ‘ability to stick out ones own head’, 'to try to pull out ones own 
head’ (meaning to take responsibility and go about solving things 
oneself), and 'to cover ones own head with ones own skin’ (rang mgo 
rang Ipags-kyis 'thum-pa). The last phrase, which uses a verb-form 
related to the [obsolete] verb-form used in Zhang's expression, is 
defined in a modern Tibetan-Tibetan dictionary as meaning, ‘a 
metaphor for being able to support oneself with ones own resources 
without needing to turn to others’. The putting forward of ones own 
head is, of course, the conceptual near-opposite of another Tibetan 
phrase, mgo gnon-pa, which means literally ‘pressing down the head’, but 
In usage Means ‘suppressing or oppressing'. Perhaps not needless to say, 
the Tibetan words for ‘head’, like the English word, are com monly used 
to mean ‘leadership' and so forth. After such careful considerations, we 
might be tempted to translate the line from Zhang' s work as 'Don't 
smother your own independence’, implying in the context, perhaps 
ironically, that the ultimate experience is something that requires 
individual confirmation and expression. A fuller study of these 
expressions in their historical dimensions will have to wait, but 
meanwhile | will just stick out my head and say that on the popular, 
informal level, individual initiative and resourcefulness have been 

positively evaluated and encouraged by Tibetans. 

We should note here also other expressions for independence. Rang- 
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rkya or rang-skya means independence in the sense of being able to stand 
on ones own two feet. Rang-dbang and rang-btsan are words used by 
Tibetan nationalists, often rendered 'self-determination’. There is also, 
nowadays, the relatively innocuous expression rang-skyong, ‘self- 
governance’ or ‘autonomy’ which occurs in the official name “Tibetan 
Autonomous Region" or T.A.R. All these words begin with the syllable 
rang, which is used to form reflexive (often self-referential) expressions. 
Note also rang-bzo, used as both adjective and noun, and always in 
negative light, to mean most literally, ‘of ones own manufacture or 
creation’ (which might be translated ‘|simply] made up’). 

Zhang Rinpoche, in both his life and his writings, was clearly one who 
very often stuck his own head out, and this is reflected both in his life as 
told in his autobiography, a near-contemporaneous biography, and in 
his literary style. | had read Zhang's Path about ten years before I 
returned to it and found the courage to begin to translate it. Meanwhile I 
read a lot in eleventh- to twelfth-century literature of all sects: the 
Bonpo, Nyingmapa, Kadampa, and Sakyapa, as well as Zhang's Kagyupa 
sect. What I came to find was not a uniformity of approach and thought, 
but rather differing approaches to Buddhism that had a great deal of 
trouble approaching each other. These different perspectives gradually 
crystallized in my mind as four distinct 'types" of Buddhists which 
cannot be simply reduced to sectarian perspectives. Each "type" starts 
with a view on what constitutes the main thing in which one ought to 
immediately engage. Those who advocate first and foremost devotion, | 
call "devotion-based" Buddhists. If scholastic learning is foregrounded, | 
call it "learning-based". If deliberate cultivation of compassion is asserted 
to be the main thing, I call it "cultivation-based". Those who first and 
foremost advocate meditation, I would call "meditation-based", 

Taking the middle decades of the twelfth century as the basis, I could 
point to Phya-pa Chos-kyi-seng-ge as an ideal proponent of the 
"learning-based" approach, to 'Chad-kha-ba (author of the single most- 
frequently translated Tibetan composition, Seven-point Mind Training) 
as a proponent of "cultivation-based" Buddhism, and for an exemplary 
proponent of "meditation-based" Buddhism, I can point to no better 
example than Zhang Rinpoche himself, although generally speaking he is 
in this quite true to his Kagyupa predecessors. I would like to spend 
some time illustrating with several quotes the early Kagyupa emphasis on 
the primacy of meditation. 

In the Responses to Dus-gsum-mkhyen-pa,} Sgam-po-pa carefully 
distances his approach from that of the learning-based Buddhists, 
Generally speaking, there are two styles at work in religion. These 
two are the ‘philosophical’, which is effective for 
knowing/perceiving, and the ‘realizational’ which is effective for 


| Pp. 124-125. Some of the following quotations have already appeared in 
Martin D. (see Bibliography). 
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attainment. The activities of learning and pondering in themselves 
constitute a method, but this must not turn into a method for 
facilitating afflictive emotions. This would be to cut off the goal of 
knowing, and at bottom it is of no help... One needs to forget all 
the technical terms of the treatises. Those whose learning is 
extensive are acute in words, but obtuse in meanings. Their talents 
turn into faults. 


We need to be precise about the sort of understanding that Sgam-po- 
pa and Zhang Rinpoche discount as insufficient. It is, first of all, textual 
understanding -- texts being the "societies of words" (tshig tshogs, which 
in the published translation I translated ‘clumps of words’) pursued for 
their own sake without reference to any meaning outside themselves, but 
rather viewed exclusively along the lines of the internal interrelationships 
of the terms and categories. Zhang Rinpoche's Path of Ultimate 
Profundity says, 


Uttering societies of words such as these does not touch on it. 
Societies of words, however acute and profound, 

have been pronounced in many accounts, 

but are incapable of touching the real condition of mind. 


Naturally, Zhang acknowledges his own text to be a “society of words", 


Do not mull over these expressions of mine. 

Understand they are like the finger that points out the moon. 
Knowing this, the societies of conventional words 

won't get in the way, won't veil understanding with verbal 
0, without giving up words and investigations, 

take pride in the meaning and don't get attached. 


faults. 


He is not opposed to study -- he has some good words for learning -- 
only to philological fixations that end up in a pride (intellectual mastery 
or authority as an end in itself) that obstructs further comprehensions. 


Notice the good words he has to say for learning found near the end of 
the Path of Ultimate Profundity, 


Religious people in these bad times of the present 

have little of the inner discipline that comes from study. 
Even those who are learned in societies of words 

have not realized their significances. 

In the future, their proud contentions will increase. 

The revered Lamas of the accomplishment transmission 
pursued meanings and became accomplished. 
Permanently renouncing such things as pride, 
understanding meanings was the only skill 

in scriptural authority and reasoning they required. 
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In short, neither verbal expression (philology) nor mental 
investigation (philosophical theorizing, etc.), nor even scriptural 
exegesis, touch on the real condition. They fall short of the mark. He 
says, 


While falling short of the mark does not mean an end to 
development, 

following what has not entered deep within will give rise to dis-ease. 
Those contemplators who have mastered mind-made philosophies 
will be invaded by the chronic disease of partiality. 


According to the Mahamudra tradition of the early Kagyupa, the 
unfoldment of the meditative life culminates in the realization of the 
actual condition of mind, which is in itself sufficient. They prefer the 
meditative to the phenomenological approach, since the *objective* 
"phenomenological" Dharma Proper (Chos-nyid) is taken care of by the 
meditative realization of *subjective* Mind Proper (Sems-nyid). Phag- 
mo-gru-pa, as cited in a work by his student ‘Jig-rten-mgon-po,? said: 


The learned scholars cut away the veils [of words] with words and 
establish the objects of knowing... Make forests into pens, oceans 
into ink, land into paper, and still there would be no end to their 
writing. Yogins do not establish external objectivities; they 
establish the mind. The mind established, its objects establish 
themselves. 


Sgam-po-pa says,” in answer to a question about whether the Great 
Seal teachings differentiate Dharma Proper and Mind Proper, 


They are the same. The light of mind is Dharma Proper, so 
through realization of Mind Proper, Dharma Proper realization is 
taken care of [or, loosens its own bonds] ... Meditating exclusively 
on the substance of mind is sufficient. 


Other Buddhists (meaning especially Sa-skya Pandi-ta in the early 
13th century, but also some earlier dialecticians of Gsang-phu Ne'u-thog 
Monastery) would take issue with this idea of the self-sufficiency af 
meditation, but I doubt that any would deny its importance. Again, this 
is a matter of priorities, of what ought to be done first. 

While Zhang Rinpoche was, in this rather "radical" view, apparently 
only a follower of his own tradition, perhaps even, we could say 
"determined by his context", when we turn to works in his literary 
corpus, we find strong testimony of his literary and intellectual] 


2 Works, vol. 4, p. 408. 


3 Responses to Phag-mo-gru-pa, p. 51. 
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"originality", particularly in his autobiographical writings. | 

Now just the word ‘autobiography’ ought to set certain trains of 
thought to work. I don’ t have time to go into any of the problematic of 
autobiography in this context, but I would like to refer those interested 
to a recent, very thoughtful treatment of the Tibetan autobiographical 
genre by Prof. Janet Gyatso, now teaching at Amherst. While 
autobiographies as sources for historical and other insights are a 
problem for us, they also present problems for those who write them. In 
the opening words of Zhang's main autobiography entitled Sher-grub- 
ma, composed in 1166, we find the following apology. 


Generally, to tell one's own life story oneself is against tradition. It 
is not the proper thing to do. It is not in keeping with the Dharma. 
One may see how certain worthy scholars such as noble 
Nagarjuna, out of consideration either for a few of their disciples 
or for people in general, composed many words about their 
distant childhoods. Nevertheless, I have not told my own 
biography in order to brag. My students must repeat the truth, 
and since there is an endless array of types of persons, if this 
biography brings benefit to just a few of them, those benefits wil] 
not be brought to an end until the end of becoming. Therefore, if 
it is shown to others, aside from those few whose thoughts have 
imposed upon me an image of perfection, it will surely result only 
in criticism and condemnation. This will contaminate your own 
mental stream and, having accumulated the gravest of sins, you 
will cause your own descent into the hells. Hence the great 
importance of not showing this to others. It is my feeling that 


there is probably no harm in telling it with the hope of benefitting 
the very few. 


It is intriguing to consider how, after saying that autobiography- 
writing is not the thing to do and citing a dubious precedent (Janet 
Gyatso doesn't find any connected autobiographies by Indian 
Buddhists), Zhang nevertheless goes on to write at length the story of his 
life. Ironically, while written as he says for "those whose thoughts have 
imposed on me an image of perfection", the autobiography itself is full of 
confessions of his imperfections. To give an example from his childhood, 


Despite my great faith, I took minnows from the freshwater 
spring, killed, and ate them. I even swallowed a live one whole. I 
cut off the rear of a meat fly, stuck a flower in its place, and sent it 
flying. I think that the fact that I am now poor and my good looks 
are not obvious is as a karmic result of these deeds. My faith and 
my faults formed sides, and many were the occasions when they 
contradicted each other. 


Later on, as a mature young man, he several times resorted to goat 
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sacrifices in order to work evil spells against his enemies, even once after 
he had taken the vows of a Buddhist lay person. The Reyal-blon-ma,* 
written by his student, says that he successfully performed magic, with 
no reference to goat slaying. This is but one of several places where the 
Reyal-blon-ma is reticent about details that could place the teacher in a 
bad light. The point is that Zhang Rinpoche is not so reticent. 

If we look at his record of his early education, his mother, who had 
been a nun before she married, encouraged his studies. Already at the 
age of five, he was giving short religious discourses and recitations in 
front of the assembly of nuns with whom his mother continued her 
association. He was exposed, as a young teenager, to some classics of 
Madhyamaka and other Buddhist philosophies, but he was not widely 
read in this area, and unlike many of his contemporaries he studied little 
if any Sanskrit. He says, "I studied much of the Abhidharma with the 
teacher Sam-bu Lo-tsa-ba, as well as the Pramanavartika, the Five Paths, 
the Satralamkara and other texts. I did not understand them." 

In about 1148, in a depressed state of mind that bordered on the 
suicidal, he took monastic vows, and spent most of the following 
eighteen years until his composition of the Path of Ultimate Profundity in 
solitary or nearly-solitary meditation retreats In mountain caves and 
hermitages. 

We have already seen some evidence for Zhang's assessment of the 
value of verbalizations. In the Sher-grub-ma, he several times displays his 
impatience with other people's verbalizations. About one retreat which 
he had to share with several other meditators, he said, 


Their chatter and conversation had nothing in common with their 
deeper intentions... I did not see a single one who recognized their 
own faults. I did not see even one who looked upon their faults as 
faults and tried to do something about them. If I told them, 'J 
‘ * ! 1 

noticed such and such a thing,’ they would say, 'How can that 
possibly be true?’ and go on accumulating sin....1 had many such 
‘elders’ for companions. When one of them would act so as not to 
lose reputation, they would become ugly to me. 


From his teenage years, he viewed ritual proprieties in a similar light. 
According to the Rgyal-blon-ma biography written soon after his death, 
he believed that receiving or not receiving ritual initiations was not in 
itself important (a view he had also expressed in the Path of Ultimate 
Profundity). Then he witnessed a dharan ritual performed by a nun 
without regard for the ritual directions, which was nevertheless 
successful in healing the sick client. Later, in his twenties in Khams, he 
did thread-cross and fire rituals "from memory", without instruction as 
to the proper procedures, which nonetheless were efficacious. These 
experiences convinced him that, in general, regardless of how the rituals 


4p. 225. 
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are carried out, the "words of truth" are what really make them work. 

"Words of truth" will be a concept familiar to Indologists, but here I 
believe Zhang intends a 'true declaration of heart-felt intention’. This 
lack of confidence in the formal structures of initiatic and other rituals, 
while it does occur, is not at all usual among Tibetan monks, who lay 
great store in precedence. The usual attitude is that if one follows the 
directions laid down in the texts by past masters it will be sufficient to 
achieve the desired result. 

In both ritual action and verbalization, however, Zhang is not an 
anarchist. He does respect the past, and particularly the past of his own 
tradition. But he does at the same time leave open the possibility for 
direct and even unprecedented expressiveness in word and deed. By just 
looking at the forms and genres of his literary output, we may 
demonstrate that Zhang put these attitudes into practice. He not only 
composed several autobiographical works, he was probably the first 
Tibetan to do so at any length. He wrote in unorthodox verse forms, 
such as this sample in a highly unusual metre which I have tried to 
reproduce, from a piece entitled Twelve and a Half Crippled Verses (what 
follows is only partial). 





Directions: known. 

Business: given up. 

Retreat: staying. 

Put into practice. Astounding! 


Staying alone. 

Devoted to meditation. 

Anxieties: few. 

Preserving experiences. Astounding} 


Relaxed and unwound. . 
Immovably settled in meditation. 
Dharma Body seen. Astounding! 


Nothing to meditate. 

Made a habit. 

Become real. 

Meditation and postmeditation the same. Astounding! 


Beggar-monk Zhang. 

Directions: skilled. 

Distracting doubts: cut off. 

Words: abundant harvest. Astounding! 


Besides autobiographies, other genres that Zhang Rinpoche initiated, 
at least in an incipient form, are the genres of Gsan-yig, ‘Records of 
Things Learned’, and the Bca'-yig, ‘Monastic Constitutions’. After his 
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death, some of his disciples compiled the first Bka'-rgya-ma collection of 
Sealed Writings based on a set of eight visionary autobiographies. Later 
Tibetan writers such as the Fifth Dalai Lama followed Zhang in 
producing "sealed" works in a body of texts kept apart from their 
Collected Works. Zhang's Sealed Writings show him to be the center of a 
ritualized Guruyoga cult, making him probably the first Tibetan teacher 
to be so honored. 

If we leave for a moment the realm of literature for that of politics, 
Zhang Rinpoche would, just a few years after his composition of the 
Path, become the first to form a non-royal, religious sectarian polity in 
central Tibet, thus arguably setting the precedent for later Sakya, 
Kagyupa and Gelugpa sectarian rule, although this has not been 
sufficiently recognized in the existing political histories. He was probably 
also the first to institute the office of “sgom-chen" (a title with the 
apparently incongruous literal meaning great meditator’, who would, in 
the Sakya sect, be called "dpon-chen , great chief’) to whom were 
delegated the secular and military affairs of the sect. We can show that 
the essential political setup behind what was in his time called the 
"Patron-Priest relationship" and also what would later (probably in the 
fifteenth century) be called the Pairing of Religious and Secular Rule, 
was already in place in Zhang's pre-Mongol times. Zhang Rinpoche did 
come in for considerable criticism, though, for directly involving himself 
in policing actions against areas that did not agree to his rule. The 
volume of his Selected Works contains the only copy of a set of extremely 
vituperative verses (entitled Phyag-khri-mchog-ma) aimed his way by 
one Phyag-khri-mchog. One can perceive Zhang's unquenchably 
‘ndividualistic character even through the obvious rancor. Phyag-khri- 
mchog says, 


To mislead the faithful you have your own interpretive devices, 
resorting to the scriptures with scant knowledge of the words, 

but then pretentious about the meanings, contemptuous of the 
methods. 

Shame on you, you fine-speaking scholar, 

because the words have nothing to do with your meanings... 


Beggar-monk Zhang, what haven't you done? 

When you first started meditating you practiced renunciation, 
but in your old age you had to give that up to make a living 
and openly sought to create wealth, estates, and so on. 


By buying and selling, field work and agriculture, battles and 
various other means you seek a shelter for your old age. 

You are certainly deeply misguided 

and these battles on the empty fields and meadows 
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have brought all sorts of grief to countless living things: 
to worms, lizards, mice, ants and so forth. 
For a religious person, doing such sinful deeds, shame on you. 


Scripture, reason and precepts of the Lama all 

say to give up worldly business. 

You conduct business even more than a householder. 
You need everything and use everything; 

all kinds of things you need. 


Contemplative with so many needs and necessities, shame on you. 


The biography of your sinful deeds is impossible to encompass. 
You sit on your triple-stacked cushions wearing all the finest 
clothes. 

Astride your fine horse, you are like a goat reaching out to snatch 
his food. 

To crowds of people you tell all manner of nice stories. 

While speaking seeming truths you commit all kinds of sins. 

What person is there who has not been deceived by you? 





Contemplative who moves his battlefield with him, 

plundering all he needs -- horses, armor, scriptures, and so on. 
You gather men, weapons and armor for your army. 

Constantly, day and night, you engage in the preparations for war. 
Besides you what contemplative plays the battle-lord? 


Zhang Rinpoche's humorously self-defacing reply has also been 
preserved in a work called Astonished Verses of Praise to M yself (and also, 
Re-po-skyid-ma) in which he plays loosely with the conventions of the 
Buddhist stotra genre. I have translated the term rdo! chos, or ‘outbreak 
Dharma’, as ‘pop religion’, this being the oldest datable use of this term 
to my knowledge. It would be widely used in the early thirteenth century 
to refer to religious teachings without any past lineage or background 
that simply 'pop up’, and more specifically to certain popular religious 
movements of the eleventh through twelfth centuries that were rejected 
by the official establishments of their day, and have since been neglected 
in histories by both Tibetans and non-Tibetans. Bear in mind that Zhang 
Rinpoche is addressing the following words to himself. 


Sometimes you sing, sometimes you dance, and sometimes you 
moan. 

You joke, get angry, laugh, and cry. 

You do all kinds of things, without restraint. 

Passionate madman, to you | will not prostrate. 


The way you arrange the robes around you without fastening 
them, 
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such bad and shameless actions you do. 

All kinds of things come out of your mouth, 
spouting nothing but pop religion. 

Shifty eyes, to you I will not prostrate. 


I will not leave you to pull the Buddha's teachings down. 

Where is it taught that monks should dance and sing? 

Whose tradition is it to open ones mouth with nothing to say? 
Whose tradition is it to act without reserve on ones desires? 

Is that the religious tradition of renunciates? 

Surely none of the scriptures, treatises and precepts, 

none of the utterances of holy Lamas 

have taught to do what you have done. 

Who gave you the teachings of the Buddha so you could pull them 
down? 

Who entrusted you with perverting the faith of other people? 
Who gave you the right to place your followers in sin? 

Who entrusted your wicked self with governing others? 

To you who have done so much that was not entrusted to you -- 
my mind is always sick of you -- I will not prostrate. 


To you who have pulled the teachings down 

I will not prostrate. 

Misguided guru, to you I will not prostrate. 

Course acting monk, to you I will not prostrate. 
Poisonous tree, to you I will not prostrate. 

Pure without, dirty within, to you I will not prostrate. 
Disgrace to religious people, to you I will not prostrate. 
In all future rebirths may I never meet with you. 

By censuring just a few drops of water 

from the oceanic flood of your faults, 

may your example not be followed by other beings 
and may I, after leaving you, be with you never more. 


Both Phyag-khri-mchog's verses and Zhang's “autobiographical” 
response cast Zhang's eccentricities and other personal eRCERSER in a 
highly negative light. But then, given the circumstances, it is clear that 
Zhang was able to give as good as he got. He is able to turn an attack on 
his character into what amounts to a very Buddhist attack on the self 
itself. And he is able to accomplish this in a very outspoken, individual 
and creative manner. 

Given our time limitations, I would have liked to include here a 
discussion, with some illustrative quotations, that would address "our" 
problems with Zhang's meditation advocacy. Shouldn't a life devoted to 
meditation remain quietistic and passive, and don't meditators have to 
resign themselves to the status of perpetually uninvolved victims of their 
social context? 
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A categorization of Zhang as meditation advocate must be cognizant 
of the fact that, even in his characterizations of the different phases of 
meditation, he places equal emphasis on the quality of post-meditational 
experience of the world. And this balance is explicitly paralleled (toward 
the end of his chapter "On Action") by his use of the paired concepts 
‘socializing and seclusion’, 'social and individual’ ‘public and private’. 
Finally, Zhang says, for the person who has reached the ultimate 
realization of Mahamudra, the difference between meditative equipoise 
and post-meditation, as well as the difference between the social and 
individual, make no difference. 

Herein lies the intriguing character of Zhang. He invokes the 
individualistic concept of “own head" in the context of the ultimate 
yogic experience of reality where individualism, by his own account, 
would dissolve. He writes autobiographies, and in them he writes critical 
accounts of himself. He writes devastatingly satirical verses about 
himself, verses that nonetheless affirm his Buddhist outlook based on 
non-self. [t isn't just that "individuality", in so far as it is not just a 
cultural ideal and corresponds to something in actual experience, may be 
little more than the struggle of our context against our recalcitrant wills; 
it's the degree of Zhang's recalcitrance, even to the point of battling those 
who opposed his will, that is remarkable. 

In short, it would be to slight his spirit and creativity to translate 
Zhang's poetry in the monotonous drones of what is now often called 
"Buddhist Hybrid English". It would equally be a slighting of his work to 
dub it a "text" in a post-modernist sense that would preclude the 
possibility of any genuine or direct heartfelt expression. Expressing 
afresh a living experience, even of the most mundane everyday sort, is SO 
difficult that we often stumble over the words, blurting out things that, 
given our understanding of our context, might be an embarrassment. 
But if we deny a hearty individual like Zhang the real possibility for 
individual expression, we' ll have to deny it to ourselves. 
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Afterthoughts on a French Translation of the Yoginihrdaya with 
Amrtananda's Dipika! 


by 
André Padoux 


"Le sens n'est que possibilité de transcodage" 
J. Greimas 


The Yoginihrdaya (YH), a Sanskrit work in verse, is one of the main 
texts on the cult of the goddess Tripurasundari. This cult is usually 
considered as constituting one of the five "transmissions" (Gimndya) of 
the vast Tantric Kula (or Kaula) tradition, namely the daksinamnaya, the 
"Southern Transmission”. This transmission is sometimes also called 
Srividya, which is the name of the mantra of Tripurasundari who, 
further, is always worshipped on (and as) the Sricakra, a diagram of nine 
concentric circuits. It is mainly a tradition of erotic magic, 
Tripurasundari being worshipped as the goddess of erotic love, 
Kameévari, together with her male consort Kamesvara. It is a mild but 
nevertheless characteristically tantric tradition. It still exists in some 
parts of India.2 A "Vedantized" and largely “de-Tantricized" version of it 
-< still active in south India where it was adopted by the Sankaracaryas of 
Srngeri and Kancipuram who (quite implausibly) ascribe its origin to the 
8th century philosopher Sankara. 

The YH seems to be one of the more recent among the older kaula 
texts. It may date from the 11th (or perhaps the 12th) century, since 
some passages seem tO show an influence from the Pratyabhijia. 
Amrtananda's (Amrt) Sanskrit commentary on it, the Dipika (Di), which 
I have also translated, is apparently the first commentary on that text. As 
I have shown in the introduction to that translation, it is likely to date 
from the 14th century, and it probably originates from south India. Its 
doctrine is very much influenced by that of the Pratyabhijiia as it was 
expounded by Ksemaraja (11th c.). The YH is interesting in that, 
together with its (probably slightly earlier) parent text, the 
Nitydsodasikarnava (or Vamakesvarimata), it appears as a basic work of 
the Tripura tradition. Earlier works of that tradition may have existed 
since some are quoted by Jayaratha (13th c.) in his commentary of the 
Vamakeévarimata, but they have not come down to us. 

Though Amt is in all likelihood a Southerner, the YH itself as wel] as 


1 Le coeur de la Yogini. Yoginihrdaya avec le commientatre Dipika d'Amrtananda 
Texte sanskrit traduit et annoté par André Padoux. Paris, Collége de France 
1994 (Publications de l' Institut de Civilisation Indienne, fasc. 63), 


2 The chapter "Tantric sadhana: puja’ by $. Gupta on the Tantric cult in S. 
Gupta, D. J. Hoens, T. Goudriaan, Hindu Tantrism, Leiden, Brill, 1979, 
describes the cult of Tripurasundart as practised in northern India. 
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the Vamakesvarimata are, I believe, part of a Kashmirian (or more 
generally Northern) scriptural tradition, and not of a Southern one 
influenced by the Kashmirian theological and exegetical system, as Alexis 
Sanderson believes.* I may, however, be wrong. But whatever its 
geographical origin, the YH was soon known almost everywhere in the 
subcontinent: the large number of manuscripts of this work that are still 
found (notably in south Indian scripts) in libraries or in private 
ownership all over India and in Nepal testifies to its widespread 
popularity. 

The text of the YH looks fairly well established since there appears to 
be only minor variants among most of the manuscripts the editor of this 
work has used (and the few I have seen). There does not seem to exist 
any ancient manuscript which could show an early and perhaps 
somewhat different text of the YH. The fact that Amrt's Di quotes and 
comments the text as it has come down to us can be taken as confirming 
the validity (or at least the stability since the 14th century) of the text I 
have translated. 

The YH is a comparatively short work: 375 éloka-s in the edition I 
have used, divided into three chapters of respectively 86, 85 and 104 
stanzas. It was first edited, together with the Di, by Gopinath Kaviraj and 
published in the Sarasvati Bhavana Granthamala (Vol. 7) 1 1925. This 
edition was very defective (it is however still being reprinted). It was 
succeeded by that of Vrajvallabha Dvivedi, published in Delhi in 1988,4 
an edition based on eight manuscripts chosen after studying and 
comparing some thirty different ones from various libraries in India and 
Nepal. This is a much better edition, though not a perfect one. The 
critical acumen, and consequently the choice among the variant readings 
by the learned pandit who edited it, are not those of an academically 
trained scholar. Though I did sometimes disagree with V. V. Dvivedi's 
readings and selected others, it is however his edition I used for my 
translation. One can (and some will surely) reproach me for not having 
myself edited this work, or at least attempted to correct systematically 
Dvivedi's edition, which I well might have done. I however chose not to 
do so. This not merely out of laziness, but mainly because my main 
concern was not philological, textual, but ritual, theological, 
metaphysical. I translated the YH (and the Di) to make known a work 
not hitherto translated in a Western language to all those -- mainly but 
not necessarily Indologists -- who may be interested by metaphysical and 
theological speculations as well as by the ritual practices of a particular 
form of Tantric Hinduism, and this, I believe, can be validly done even 


3 See A. Sanderson, "Saivism and the Tantric Tradition", in S. Sutherland et al. 


eds., The World's Religions, London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1988, pp. 660- 
704. 


4 Yoginihrdayam amrtanandayogikrtadipikaya bhasanuvadena ca sahitam, Delhi, 
Motilal Banarsidass, 1988. 
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while using for one's translation a generally good edition even if it is not 
a totally satisfactory one.? 

I should add that the translation of any text, but especially of such 
works as the YH and the Di -- a few hundred concise stanzas with a 
painstaking commentary of the traditional type purporting to elucidate 
them grammatically, ritually and symbolically -- necessarily entails a 
certain amount of interpretation. For this, I had to keep always in mind 
the ideological and ritual background of the work, that is, a number of 
notions proper to the Kashmiurian brand of non-dualist Sivaism, and 
more specifically to Ksemaraja's version of the Pratyabhijna, so as not to 
misunderstand or misinterpret its less obvious passages. 

This is not to say that I disregarded philological accuracy, or 
neglected the grammatical meaning of any sentence. Quite the contrary. 
To quote Louis Renou: ‘adherer a la pensce indienne, c'est d'abord 
penser en gra mmairien". This | tried never to forget. The precept is to be 
kept in mind particularly when dealing with philosophic and/or 
commentatorial works in Sanskrit, where not rarely the reasoning is 
based explicitly or implicitly on grammar: this happens frequently in the 
Di. I could quote here as an example the very first sentences of the Di, 
where, commenting on the opening words of the YH, Sridevi uvaca, "the 
Goddess said", Amrt explains that the use of the perfect tense (lit) of the 
verb is due to (and shows) the eternal character of what is being said in 
the Tantra. The dialogue between the Goddess and Bhairava which is 
constitutive of the YH 1s nota fact of present time, something which we 
can see. It is timeless, invisible (paro'ksa). The very grammar of the 
sentence, where the verb is in a tense used for things one cannot have 
seen, shows the divine, eternal nature of the revelation uttered by the 
godhead. A revelation, further, that Amrt goes on describing as coming 
down to mankind through the cosmic process of the Word, from 

aravac, through pasyanti, and madhyama to vaikhari, that is, through 
the fourfold system of (timeless) phonic manifestation developed by 
Tantric schools on the basis of the threefold system expounded by the 
5th century erammarian-philosopher Bhartrhari. 

Of course, any text and not only a Sanskrit one, refers us both to what 
it says and to how it says it: to its linguistic and phonetic structure, that 
is. As a literary critic once said: “whatever else I may be talking about, I 
am also talking about language". This was not said about Sanskrit but 
about literature, poetry especially. It is nevertheless not irrelevant in the 
present case where we have to transpose what the Sanskrit text expresses 


5 Not of course an extremely faulty and sometimes incomprehensible text as. for 
. ° oF o. a ) 
instance, Gopinath Kaviraj's edition. 


6 J. Thompson, in a conference on poetics, Warsaw 1984. See also R. Barthes, 
"Le discours de l'écrivain dit ce qu'il dit mais aussi qu'il est littérature", 
Avertissement of the paperback reprint of Le degré zéro de I'écriture, Paris, 
Denoél/Gonthier, 1965. 
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or develops according to the rules of the Sanskrit grammar into the 
completely different structure of French. Can we really transpose 
without a loss or an alteration of meaning? One may have doubts on that 
point. Hinduism, as is often said nowadays, should be understood 
through Hindu categories,’ but we cannot write about these categories 
except by using those of our own language. 

Supposing the transposition from the Sanskrit linguistic code to the 
French one to be possible without too much loss of meaning or without 
too great a discrepancy between what the original says and what the 
translation conveys (since what is to be transferred is the meaning: to 
quote Greimas: "le sens n'est que possibilité de transcodage") it is made 
all the more difficult in practice by the often widely different "areas of 
meaning’ (sprachliche Felder, to use Trier's vocabulary)® between 
Sanskrit and French words, those areas being determined by two entirely 
different cultures. I need not mention the sanskrit words nobody 
translates (brahman, dtman, tattva...). But I did not translate cakra, nor 
bindu, nor linga, etc. You cannot translate bhavand by meditation since 
this mental and spiritual practice and experience (to which Amnrt refers 
continually) is much more than a mere meditation. Nor can you 
translate kala by part or portion since kala is also (and can denote at the 
same time) a deity, a plane of the cosmos, an energy, etc. A number of 
such cases could be quoted. In such instances the less unsatisfactory 
solution is probably not to translate, and then try and explain the 
particular meaning or meanings of the term in notes or ina glossary. To 
leave Sanskrit words untranslated, however, is both inconvenient for the 
reader who does know the meaning(s) of the Sanskrit terms and 
aesthetically unpleasant: a page bristling with italicised Sanskrit words is 
not pleasant to look at. 

Neither should a translation be so near to the text and/or so 
“sanskriticised" in sentence structure and terms that those only who 
know Sanskrit (and therefore do not need a translation) can understand 
it. There is a risk there, which one finds lurking, for instance, in the 
otherwise excellent, erudite and very informative pages of Pierre-Sylvain 
Filliozat's appendix, "Le commentaire sanskrit" to his Grammaire 
sanskrite paninéenne.? A defect sometimes to be found in the best known 
and most "classical" translations from the Sanskrit. !0 


Concerning more specifically the translation of Sanskrit 


7 See McKim Marriott (ed.), India Trough Hindu Categories, New Delhi, Sage 
Publications, 1990. 


8 "Das sprachliche Feld", in Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Wissenschaft und Bildung, 10 
(1934), pp. 428-449. 


7 P.-S. Filliozat, Grammaire sanscrite paninéenne, Paris, Picard, 1988. 


10 The Yoga-System of Patanjali, translated by J. H. Woods, for instance, where the 
translation of all Sanskrit terms contributes to the obscurity of the English text. 
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commentaries, | would be tempted to say that the translator should not 
hesitate to interpret while translating so as better to convey its expressed 
or implicit meaning: all that the text both says and implies or alludes to. 
The role of a translation would thus be somehow comparable to that of a 
commentary, which, to quote Michel Foucault, "interroge le discours sur 
ce qu'il dit et a voulu dire; il cherche a faire surgir ce double fond de la 
parole, oui elle se retrouve en une identite a elle-méme qu'on suppose 
plus proche de sa vérité; il s'agit, en énongant ce quia éte dit, de redire ce 
qui n'a jamais été prononce...: commenter, cest admettre par définition 
un exces du signifié sur le signifiant, un reste nécessairement non 
formulé de la pensée que le langage a laissé dans l'ombre...",!! 

However, though I commend this approach, | did not try to follow it. 
On the contrary, | tried to keep as near as possible to the Sanskrit text. 
The sometimes elaborate and usually cryptic style of the YH ] surely 
could have transposed less literally, more elegantly, into French. As for 
the Di, I all too often tried to keep near to the Sanskrit sentence for fear 
of losing the thread of Amrt's argument, which often resulted, as | 
realised too late,!? in clumsy French and scant intelligibility. It is 
however not unfair to say that some passages of the YH and of the Dj (in 
the second chapter especially) are so obscure as to baffle the efforts of the 
translator -- which of course does mean that I could not sometimes have 
rendered them more felicitously. 

To come now to a few specific points, | know that the French 
translation of Yoginthrdaya by ‘Le coeur de la Yogini', though simple and 
rather obvious, is unsatisfactory in so far as the term firdaya (or hrd) in 
éaiva non-dualistic Tantric traditions has many meanings and 
connotations which the French ‘coeur’ has not, even in mystical works. 
Amrt explains /irdayai as mahaguhyam, ‘great mystery’, inaccessible to 
thought, word or senses (manovagindriyatitam). It is, for him, the divine 
plane, both transcendent and immanent, where the Goddess, pure 
Consciousness, !> manifests her glory and her power. This hirdaya, too, is 
the plane of human consciousness (and the center in the subtle body) 
where this glory is experienced. Those are notions going back to the 
Upanisad-s -- which Amrt quotes. Hrdaya, in addition, is the esoteric 
truth, the secret spiritual message of the YH. This diversity of meanings 
is rather inadequately evoked by the French word ‘coeur’, P 

The three chapters (patala) of the YH are named, respectively 
cakrasamketa, mantrasamketa and piijdsamketa, the purpose of the beach 
being, we are told, to teach how to realize mystically (in the “heart") "the 


ll NM. Foucault, Naissance de la clinique, Paris, PUF, 1963, Préface, pp. XIJ-XIII. 
The whole, very remarcable, pasage would be worth quoting. 


12 The shortcomings or errors of one's work are unfortunately more easily 
perceived on the printed page... 


13 Syasamvit, that is, who is conscious of Herself or that is Consciousness itself. 
The supreme godhead, in non-dualist Sivaism ts samvit, consciousness, 
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threefold samketa of the goddess Tripura (trividhah tripurddevyah 
samketah)". The term samketa, one of the usual meanings of which is 
agreement, appointment, meeting, underscores an essential aspect of the 
teaching of the YH, namely the "meeting" -- the salvific common 
presence, that is -- of Bhairava and the Goddess (Siva and Sakti) in the 
cakra, the mantra and the pija, whose power and efficacy are solely due 
to this presence in them of the deity in its most powerful and creative 
form, that of the union of its two, male and female, aspects. No French 
word can evoke this. I, therefore, left samketa untranslated. I did, 
however, sometimes translate it by "pratique conventionnelle" since 
there are passages where, while referring to the above meaning, samketa 
is in fact not entirely at variance with its recognised meanings. !4 

The first chapter, cakrasamketa, shows this common united presence 
of Siva and Sakti in the éricakra, the ritual diagram whose inner portion 
is made up of four triangles apex upward considered as male (= Siva) 
intersecting with five triangles apex downward, female (= Sakti). The 
creative power of the Goddess, as well as the structure of the éricakra 
(which is her diagrammatic form) result from this "meeting". The 
constituent parts of the sricakra-s together with the deities and powers 
that animate it, are described by the YH in different ways and it is the 
inner realization by the adept, in his "heart",!5 through an intense 
identifying meditation (bhdvand) of this nature of the éricakra that will 
lead him to liberation. Among the methods leading to this goal are ten 
mudra-s. This term is evidently not translated. I, however, mention it 
here because these mudra-s are understood by the YH and are described 
by Amrt as being both hand-gestures and deities: while displaying a 


ee the adept!® himself is identified with the deity that this mudra 
ic 17 
is. 


14 . . ° . Py . . Ft e - 
Monier-Williams, Sanskrit-English Dictionary, p. 1126, gives as meanings of 

I ee : . ‘ 
samketa agrement, compact, engagement’; but also intimation, hint; 


--preconcerted sign; ...a short explanation of a grammatical rule; ...condition, 
provision ...', 


'S This realisation is sometimes described by Amrt as hrdayamgamata or 
hrdayamgamibhava, that is, the penetration in the "heart". These terms are used, 
too, by Abhinavagupta (in the Paratrimsikavivarana notably) to express this 
inner and deep experience. A French equivalent to these terms is not easy to 


find. 


16 By adept (or the French 'adepte') I translate the Sanskrit s@dhaka which can 
be understood lato sensu as any initiated believer of a cult, but which technically 
and precisely means a Saiva adept who, after having received the first initiation, 
samyadiksa, has received the sadhakadiksa which makes him into a sddhaka, ice. 
one who wishes to succed (sidh) in a particular field through the practice of a 
mantra. This is the sense in which sadhaka is used in the YH and the Di. 


l7 The third patala describes somewhat similarly eight siddiit-s, which are both 
deities and supernatural powers the sédhaka acquires by the cult of the Goddess. 
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When introducing some passages (e.g. pp. 22, 25, 31, etc.) where 
parts or aspects of the sricakra which the adept is to visualize and 
meditate are described,!® Amrt sometimes declares that these parts will 
be set forth savdsanam. By this he means to say that such parts are 
described together with (sa) the vasana-s, the mental representation 
associated with them, which the sddhaka is to evoke by mental effort of 
the bhavand. If the first meaning is not very far from the usual ones of 
vasana, understood as the impression left in the mind by past experience, 
or else imagination, inclination, the last one is less common. All this 
makes it difficult to translate the word satisfactorily. I, therefore, 
sometimes do not translate savdsanam, or I translate it as ‘avec les 
représentations qul l'accompagnent': more a gloss than a translation. 

The role of the bhdvand is even more important in the second patala, 
the so-called mantrasantketa, devoted to an exposition of the secret 
meanings of the Srividya, the fifteen-syllables mantra of Tripurasundari, 
or, more precisely and to use the very words of the YH (2.14-15), to an 
explication of the different forms of the conventional practice and 
understanding of her mantra (mantrasamketakas tasyah), an 
understanding to be obtained only by following the teachings of this 
tradition (paramparyene [eva] labhyate). These secret traditional 
approaches to the understanding and the soteric use of the mantra are 
called artha by the YH. For brevity's sake I sometimes translate artha as 
‘sens’ (meaning). But what the YH here expounds are not different 
meanings, properly so-called, of the srividya. They are esoteric 
symbolical interpretations of its syllables, together with meditative and 
tantric yoga practices meant to bring the adept (a veritable sadhaka) to 
realise mystically the metaphysical import (and thus the efficient and 
salvific power) of the mantra. This 1s not what we would consider (and 
translate) as "meaning": what is to be conveyed by these artha-s is an 
ensemble of Tantric speculations and explanations as to how these 
notions are to be experienced -- it is not the meaning of a word. The 
artha-s, however, can be said to be, in such cases, mental objects on 
which to concentrate, which is one of the usual meanings of the Sanskrit 
word artha. 

There are six such "meanings" in the YH, the first of which is the 
bhavartha, a term | translated as ‘sens littéral’ since the YH describes it as 
being nothing else than the meaning of the syllables of the mantra 
(aksarartho hi bhavarthah kevalalt) and since Amrt says that it is what 
these syllables signify (abhideya) or express, and abhidheya is the 
meaning given to the word artha in the Mahabhasya., In the YH it ic 
actually nothing of the sort. Of the six artha-s, this first one is the most 
difficult to grasp. Amrt’s Di, replete as it is with esoteric symbolism and 
cosmogonic and mystico-linguistic speculation, does not by far always 


18 This chapter does not describe the actual drawing of the Sricakra diagram, but 

F a ' " mr 8 . 1 if r 

its avatara, its “descent”, i.e. its cosmic manifestation as a form of the Goddess 
- ed - “i ; ] ) 

and how this cosmic cakra is to be visualized and meditated by the sadhaka 
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clarify what is meant. I tried to understand and translate this chapter 
with reference to the notions and practices of the Tripura cult and to the 
daksinamnaya doctrine, but Iam not sure to have succeeded in spite of 
the help given me by Pdt. V. V. Dvivedi who has an excellent traditional 
understanding of this system. 

One of the small but tiresome difficulties one meets -- not 
particularly in this chapter but generally when translating Tantric works 
dealing with mantra-s -- occurs in what is called the uddhdra, the 
“extraction” of the mantra-s: the usually cryptic enunciation of their 
constituent syllables. Those are sometimes referred to by conventional 
names not seldom difficult to decipher, or they are not given in their 
proper order: this Amrt does sometimes. Another method, which Amrt 
does not resort to but which, for instance, Jayaratha uses in his 
commentary on the Nitydsodasikarnava, the parent text of YH, is the use 
of secret geometrical patterns or diagrams called prastara (display, 
spreading out) or gahvara (hiding place), where the constituent letters of 
the mantra are to be chosen from among the 49/50 letters of the Sanskrit 
alphabet that are displayed in a particular order in such a diagram. Since 
the pattern and the disposition in it of the letters are secret, the actual 
sound pattern of the mantra remains hidden to the non-initiate.!9 
Though not concealing the uddhara of the $rividya -- probably because it 
was well known -- the YH does not give it, and the D7, though 
mentioning some of its phonemes, never quotes it in toto. 

The last patala of the YH, the pajdsamketa, deals with the 
sricakraptija: the worship of the Goddess and of her avaranadevata-s 
made on and with the $ricakra, the cult unfolding following the pattern 
of that diagram from its outer square enclosure to the dot, the bindu, in 
the center. The chapter describes a rather usual form of tantric puja and 
offers thus no particular difficulty. The ritual sequence includes a very 
long series of nydsa, that is, of placing on the officiating adept's body of 
letters, mantra-s/deities and elements of the diagram so as to pervade it 
with the power of these entities. Nydsa I translate into French as 
imposition’, the English version of the word being ‘placing’. A nydsa 
however may be vydpaka: shall we say pervading, "diffusant"? Or it may 
be done vyapakatvena: 's'étendant sur(tout) le corps: very imperfect 
renderings of all the Sanskrit term. 

__ The cult ends with what the YH names japa but which is not really a 
japa, a ritual muttering of mantra, but a complex yogic and mystical 
practice associating meditation (bhavana, that is) of the Srividya, control 
of the breaths and raising of the kundalint. Japa is a term | usually do not 
translate since 'récitation mantrique'’ does not at all convey the real 
nature of the practice.2° In the present case, even when the Sanskrit of 


19 On these secret geometrical patterns, see the Appendix “Prastdéra and 
gahvara" of J. A. Schoterman's edition and translation of the Satsahasrasamhita, 
Leiden, Brill, 1983, Chapts. 1-5. 


20 See A. Padoux, "Contributions a l'étude du mantraéastra, Il Le japa", in 
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the YH or of the Di offers no difficulty, it is not always easy to see clearly 
what the actual practice of japa they describe or allude to consists in. 

Generally, the YH and (still more) the Di confront the translator with 
the problems all translators, or students, of the Saiva non-dualist texts 
have to tackle, the difficulty being perhaps greater for a French than for 
an English translation. There is, for instance, the difficulty in finding not 
too unsatisfactory French equivalents for the Sanskrit words evoking 
light, luminousness and, especially, both light and movement, that the 
éaiva schools use with reference to the deity and to its cosmic activity. 
Such is ulldsa or sphurana/sphuratta, for which ‘splendeur' is inadequate 
(and usually translates in French tejas), whereas ‘irradiation vibrante' is 
nearer to a gloss than to a translation. ‘Fulguration’ conveys the light, not 
the throbbing. Ablidsa, too, the luminous manifestation of the universe 
by the deity -- its ‘apparaitre lumineux or manifestation lumineuse ons 
not easy to transpose. One could add that for this luminous divine play - 
_ which the YH I, 55 compares to a wave, arm -- for this cosmic play, 
this [7la, the French ‘jeu’ is very inadequate: in our “disenchanted" world, 
we do not live in a cosmos of divine playfulness... The fundamental saiva 
concept of abhasa, of the “shining forth’, the apparition or manifestation 
of the cosmos as a luminous display of the divinity, may be translated 
but not rendered by ‘l'apparaitre divin’ or Tapparaitre lumineux de la 
divinité’. Similary, the very interesting noon of pratibha (‘to appear in 
the mind, to become clear or manifest according to Monier-Williams) 
which, on the cosmic plane, 1s the inner creativity, felt as luminously 
manifested, of the deity: the very essence of the divine consciousness 
according to Abhinavagupta, and, on the psychological level, the 
illuminative intuition of this reality, can only very lamely be translated 
by ‘illumination’ or ‘intuition créatrice “an - 

To take another example, prakasa ts, 1n those saiva traditions, the 
primordial light, the supreme divine reality which is light, illumination, 
but also consciousness. Prakasa is the masculine, quiescent aspect of the 
deity. I translate it as ‘lumiére’ or ‘lumiere-conscience’, or sometimes as 
‘conscience lumineuse’, terms that do not convey really the import of the 
Sanskrit word. They may somehow suffice only in so far as they are 
understood within the ideological framework of non-dualist sivaism, 
and especially of the Pratyabhijna where prakasa is correlated with 
vimaréa, which is the (feminine) active aspect of the godhead. But what 
is really vimarsa, and how to translate it? It 1s the awareness the divine 
consciousness has of itself, an awareness or self-reflection (self- 
reference?) that gives it life, activity, freedom.*? No French (or English) 


Bulletin de l' Ecole Francaise d' Extréme-Orient, tome LXXVI, pp. 118-164. 
21 The notion of pratibha is an ancient one, not specific to Sivaism. See J. 
Gonda, "Pratibha", in Vision of the Vedic Poets, The Hague, Mouton, 1963, PP. 


318-348. 


22 To quote Ksemaraja's Parapravesika: "The nature of the supreme Lord is light 
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word can do justice to the whole complex of meanings and values of this 
term. I usually translate it as ‘prise de conscience’, (sometimes as ‘libre 
conscience’), which is both cumbersome and inadequate. In fact, all 
Sanskrit terms that in saiva non-dualism refer to forms or aspects of 
consciousness (or awareness), such, for instance, as a@marsa, paramarsa 
or pratyavamarsa, which we may take to mean respectively all-inclusive 
awareness, synthetic awareness or consideration, and representation or 
reflexive awareness, are a translator's nightmare. Equally untranslatable 
are the terms meaning consciousness as such: samvit, cit, caitanya, that 
are sometimes used indifferently, sometimes too with nuances in 
meaning: samvit is the divine, supreme, consciousness, cit, caitanya may 
evoke something less elevated, whereas citta, citi is mostly a person's 
mind or consciousness. In French one can hardly use another word than 
‘conscience’ (or in the latter case 'esprit', which is vague). Other terms, 
or instances, could easily be quoted, but there is no need to expatiate 
more on the subject. I need only hope that those who will read my 
attempt at a translation of the YH and of the Di will be kind enough to 
forgive its all too obvious shortcomings: ksamasva me tat. 





(prakasdtma) the nature of which is self-awareness (vimmaréa)...If the [supreme 
Light] were devoid of this self-awareness it would be powerless, inert". 
Abhinavagupta in the [évarapratyabhijnadvimarsini, defines its essence as 
‘freedom in the interiorisation and manifesting of all things" and characterized 
by the "rest within itself [of consciousness]" (svatmavisranti). M. Hulin (Le 
principe de l'ego dans la pensée indienne classique, Paris 1978) analyses very 
subtly the nature of vimarsa. 1 however do not like his translation of the term by 
“resaisissement’. 
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Nanda Revisited. Stanzas from the IV Canto of Asvaghosa' s 
Saundarananda 


by 
Alessandro Passi 


Quite some time ago, I had the fortunate opportunity to produce a 
translation of ASvaghosa's extant mahdkavyas for a very benign Milan 
publisher. Within a period of six years, both the Buddhacarita (Sanskrit 
part), which had already been translated by Carlo Formichi in 1912, and 
the Saundarananda, were published and to some extent annotated.! 

It was my first experience in translation, and I handled it mostly with 
the recklessness of inexperience, trying to remain within the bounds of a 
verse by verse prose version in contemporary Italian, intended for a 
general public. 

Looking back through the comfortable mechanisms of hindsight, 
more than ten years after working on the Saundarananda, | feel that, 
were the task to be undertaken ex novo, it would have to be handled 
somewhat differently -- some attempt in this direction being the purpose 


of this brief paper. 


1. Translation theory and Sanskrit poetry 
Despite the wealth of scholarly work on translation available, and the 
steadily growing effort to produce workable strategies for poetic 
translation, the translation of poetry may be said to be, at best, a set of 
established procedures at some point subject to empyrical decision- 
rocesses on the translator's part. The translator, even allowing for a set 
of scheduled priorities for reconstructing an equivalent poetic text in 
another language,” is always limited in the number of features which can 
actually be worked from the source into the intended target. Given that a 
perfectly equivalent text 1s impossible (it would be identical to the 
source-text), the target 1s subjectively molded in the measure that each 
choice rules out other relevant and equally possible equivalences. This is 
all the more apparent when the source and the target languages belong 
to distant, unrelated cultures.” 


! See Bibliography. 


2 One of the main problems being the constant choice the translator is forced to 
make between semantic and phonetic elements: "Due to the inherent 
arbitrariness that obtains between sound features and text formation at the 
systemic level, the com pensations entailed in a high priority for sound-structure 
equivalence are far reaching |...] the preservation of sound features demands 
certain non-equivalences in other areas . See R. De Beaugrande, Factors in a 
Theory of Poetic Translating, Assen 1978, paragraph 11.2 and p. 104, 


3 *¢ a) a+) my Bee - 5 rm sie ee ae uy « ae 
That cultural relationships may run even deeper In creating affinity between 
languages than diachronic relationships, is fairly self-evident. Spanish and 
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Translation has been often and variously defined in terms of 
conflicting pairs of opposites: possible/impossible,4 literal/free, faithful 
(ugly)/unfaithful (beautiful), formal/functional or pragmatic -- this last 
being a current reformulation of Nida's "formal" vs. "dynamic" 
equivalence. For our own purpose I feel that Nida's terminolgy is both 
self-explanatory and adequate; far from leading us to think in terms of 
mutually exclusive binary pairs, it allows one to visualize translation as 
being somewhat analogous to an irregularly shaped figure on an elliptical 
surface, where formal and dynamic equivalence represent the foci. 

The problem of privileging the formal rather than the dynamic aspect 
in translating is largely related to one's expectations on the finished 
product. Religious texts, where strict adherence to the original wording 
is felt to be important, have often been formally translated, a typical 
example being the Tibetan Kanjur. Sometimes, moreover, when the 
impact of the message is especially powerful, a translation or a body of 
translations will end up modifying the receptor language and creating 
new susbsets within it, as well as, in due time, new reader-expectations. 
Thus, when a text has scriptural value, a previous tradition of translation 
may constitute a separate standard of authority, which will in turn 


influence all successive translation work, a fact Biblical translators are 
well aware of. 


Basque probably allow the translator much more ground for adequate literary 
translation than Romany and Hindi, despite the fact that the latter are both, 
strictly speaking, NIA languages, while the former are not even “genetically 
related" -- whatever one means by that. The typological affinity between a pair 
of languages is considered ground for high translatability only if the languages 
involved are in contact and have had parallel cultural evolutions (Even-Zohar, 
in G. Toury, Translation. (A Cultural-Semiotic Perspective), in T. Sebeok, 
Encyclopedic Dictionary of Semiotics, 1986, p. 1123). 


4 The latter position being restricted to the strong formulation of the 
Humboldt-Sapir-Whorf hypothesis, mostly rejected by contemporary linguists. 


> "Formal equivalence focuses attention on the message itself, in both form and 
content. In such a translation one is concerned with such correspondences as 
poetry to poetry, sentence to sentence, and concept to concept [...], that the 
message in the receptor language should match as closely as possible the 
different elements in the source language. [...] In contrast, a translation which 
attempts to produce a dynamic rather than a formal equivalence is based on ‘the 
principle of equivalent effect' (Rieu and Phillips, 1954 [the reference is to: 
"Translating the Gospels", Concordia Theol. Monthly, XXVJ]). In sucha 
translation one is not so concerned with matching the receptor-language 
message, but with the dynamic relationship [...], that the relationship between 
receptor and message should be substantially the same as that which existed 
between the original receptors and the message". E. Nida, Toward a Science of 
Translating, Leiden 1964, p. 159. 


© E. Nida, op. cit., p. 179. 
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On the whole, however, modern practice, if not modern scholarship, 
exhibits the tendency to privilege the dynamic approach, this being 
especially the case with prose literary texts. By expressing source- 
language features with target-language equivalents more or less familiar 
to the reader, the translated text achieves communication with a 
minimum decoding effort, the ideal being that the reader's impact with 
the translation give rise to an emotional or aesthetic experience as close 
as possible to the original reader's, at the cost of a comparable amount of 
energy (reading time, concentration, reference to extra-textual sources, 
etc). 

In the case of poetry, however, one deals with two added dimensions 
of complexity. In the first place, the high communication load of poetic 
language. Entropy, a measure of the quantity of information, i.e. of the 
non-redundancy and non-predictability of sequential items within a 
message, has been demonstrated to be higher for poetic than for non- 
poetic texts.’ Information increases the communication load, sometimes 
considerably, to the point of appreciably slowing down the decoding 
process: we are all aware of the fact that poetry must at times be re-read 
or systematically analyzed (consider, for instance, Eliot's Waste Land) to 
be fully appreciated. And the aesthetic impact of poetry, though not 
‘dentifiable with these features, is definitely related to their 
implementation. 

Secondly, the formal structure of rhythm and meter. These function 
on the one hand as “binders”, giving cohesion, coherence and some 
amount of predictability to the significans, while, on the other hand, 
adding something to the significatum by the use of synesthetic, 
kinesthetic, emotive effects. 

These two factors bear heavily on the translation of poetry. In the 
presence of texts belonging toa distant culture with respect to the one of 
the receptor language, translators are often tempted to pare down their 
text to simple semantic equivalence, granted the most linear and non- 
problematic solution, dispensing with all strategies for recreating meter, 
word-play, assonance, etc. (thus implementing the familiar maxim that 
"poetry is what is lost in translation’ ). 

When dealing with Sanskrit -- a non-primary, erudite and literary 
language for a long part of its history -- and kavya -- literature as a form 
of conscious art -- the problem of establishing an adequate medium for 
translation should be posited, at least in theory, and discussed. 

Obviously, a complete dynamic equivalence would be impossible -- 


7 "A high degree of semantic entropy is a regular phenomenon in modern 
poetry, one of those essential features that distinguish poetic language from 
every-day language. Translators are aware of this and treat the syntagms and 
phrases of every-day language as a unit and substitute for them the most usual 
word groups of the target language. On the other hand, they translate the similes 
and unexpected turns of poetry word by word [italics mine]. See I. Fonagy, 
"Communication in Poetry", in Word, XVU, 1961, p. 204. 
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texts would have to be rendered in a classical language, such as Greek or 
Latin, (which are now far less practiced in the West than Sanskrit ever 
was in Classical India), a la Schlegel, to a projected audience of 
accomplished classicists; in this respect, the Classical Arabic still widely 
used as a literary medium in Arabic-speaking countries is probably the 
closest contemporary equivalent to Sanskrit. 

Attempts at close dynamic equivalence are also hindered by the 
powerfully structured aesthetics of kavya, for which the Western reader 
has little to go by in his own experience. From the point of view of 
language alone, the most intricate compositions of citrakavya have some 
parallel in Mediaeval and Renaissance poetry; otherwise they are far 
removed from modern taste. In all cases they are extremely difficult to 
reproduce. From the point of view of aesthetics, the nuances of rasa, riti 
and dhvani are often lost on us. Alamkara alone finds a certain 
spontaneous if sometimes misleading correpondance with the use of 
figures of speech, consecrated in our use from classical times. 

Meter is the third, if rarely discussed, aspect.® Sanskrit meter 
obviously has no equivalent in modern Western poetry. It may to some 
extent be reconstructed in languages that employ accentual meter, like 
English, with results that give an interesting approximation of 
longa/brevis variations -- whereas in languages like Italian, where meter is 
entirely syllabic, such a reconstruction is far more difficult.2 Generally, 

Owever, attempts at recreating Sanskrit versification will end up 
substituting domestic features with exotic ones, thereby enhancing 
formal equivalence and our feeling of foreigness with regards to the text. 
One feels that a dynamic approach with some regard to meter is on the 
whole best pursued by referring to the structures and forms of our own 
versification, and choosing the type which most closely approximates the 
original in function, rather than in form. Thus, in English, the epic Sloka 
might be well represented by iambic meter, (pentameter or hexameter), 
as being closer to natural speech and much-used in epic or pseudo-epic 


5 The late John Brough was in this respect a very notable exception. See J. 
Brough, Poems from the Sanskrit, Harmondsworth, 1968, pp. 19-47; Idem, 
“Poetry in Classical Sanskrit", in Ind. T., I-IV, 1976, pp. 96ff. I will not hesitate 
to point out that, substantially, there is not much to be added on the translation 
of Sanskrit verse after what Prof. Brough outlined in his Introduction to Poems 
from the Sanskrit. Moreover, his experiments with metrical translation in 
English remain, in my opinion, unrivaled and absolutely delightful. 


” I am well aware that a meter based on syllable quantity can never be 
adequately explained in terms of rhythm or stress, as we understand them in 
English or other European languages, see S. Pollock, Aspects of Versification in 
Sanskrit Lyric Poetry, New Haven 1977, pp. 110-116. Our reconstructions are, at 
best, interesting experiments aimed at modelling part of the “look and feel" of 
different metrical] systems. Some hundred years ago Giosué Carducci made an 
earnest attempt in this direction with his Rime barbare, ‘Barbarian’ in that they 
substituted Latin metrical emulations to the consolidated versification of Italian. 
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poetry; in Italian, the natural choice would fall on the endecasillabo, 
which allows for 261 theorical rhythmic variants.!9 A similar choice may 
be made for other meters, such as the upajati below, while the other, 
longer vrttas of kavya may be sometimes reanalyzed and broken down 
into smaller units, eventually in correspondence to their yatis. 

These three factors, more than the obvious differences in grammar 
structure and syntax, would place an ideal dynamically-oriented 
translation at a very great distance from the original; a strong formally- 
oriented approach, on the other hand, would emphasize the feeling of 
quaintness or alieness that translations from distant languages often have 
_- and that the original, no matter how intricate or involute or distant 
from the spoken language of its day, did not possess. Sanskrit poetry has 
never been a stranger in its own land, not is it today, to the panditas 
fortunate enough to have received traditional training in it. 

Toury has proposed the LOUB four-phase description as best 
adapted to the process of translating: | | 
1- decomposition of the initial entity up toa certain, varying level, while 
assigning to its constituents at this level the status of features"; 

2- selection of the features to be retained, that is an assignment of 
relevance to some part of the initial entry's features; 

3_ transfer of the selected features over one (or more than one) semiotic 
barrier; . 

4- (re)composition of a resultant entity around the transferred features, 
while assigning to them the same or another extent of relevancy. 

These phases are to be understood as forming a continuum, and not 
necessarily an ordered one; to some extent, for instance, 2) may be 
determined by the possibility of effecting (3) or (4). This description is 
particularily adequate to the translation of poetry, where the translator 
must constantly bridge over to (4) and try different solutions for (2) and 
(3) to fit. | . 

One might conclude with a tentative and rather middle-path 
indication: translating Sanskrit poetry might perhaps be best pursued 
under as broad a dynamic perpective as Is necessary to produce a text 
that will be immediately felt as poetry by the intended reader; aside from 
this primary objective, which we feel entails a strong feeling for meter as 
well as for meaning and image, other equivalences, even pertaining to a 
more formally-oriented mirroring of kavya features, may be retained, 
provided that their selection not add an excessive load of foreigness and 
exoticness to the translation. 


10 By comparison, the most frequent pattern for the sloka (x x x x | ty 
XXXxX | ae. | F where x indicates an anceps) alone, theoretically allows for 512 
different combinations (not all of which are allowed). 


ll G. Toury, op. cit., 1986, p. 1114. 
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2. ASvaghosa's Saundarananda -- Stanzas for a metrical translation 

The intents of this earliest extant author of Buddhist kavya, part of 
whose works have somewhat precariously percolated down to our times, 
are explicitly declared in Saund. XVIII, 63-64 as religious and paraenetic, 
poetic form having been added as the odd spoonful of sugar for the 
bitter medicine of salvation. Consequently to the strategies of delectando 
docere, the Saundarananda -- especially the first ten cantos -- is visibly 
molded by narrative intents, and approximates modern western taste 
more than most mahakavyas. In this respect, the greater freedom allowed 
by the Nanda-legend, as compared to the more strictly codified 
hagiography of the Buddhacarita, may have played its part. Together 
with the Buddhacarita, it is a work intended to be read, or rather, as the 
author remarks, "heard", by a relatively wide public. This should be kept 
in mind by the translator when defining the impact the translation 
should have on its public. 

The fourth canto, Bharyaydcitaka, depicts the conjugal happiness of 
the Buddha's half-brother Nanda and his spouse at a time when the 
Buddha is preaching in Kapilavastu. When the Tathagata makes his 
begging rounds to Nanda's own home, everyone is too busy to notice 
him until after he leaves. Nanda, aghast at his household's lack of 
courtesy, rushes after his guru to make amends, only to find himself (in 
sarga V) the object of a guile aimed at inducing his own pravrajana: the 
Buddha, without saying a single word, hands him his begging bowl. Too 
embarrassed to refuse, Nanda tries to slip away with the bowl in his 
hands, but the Buddha blocks the road, leads him to the vihdra, and has 
him tonsured. He will never go back to his wife, thereby breaking his 
promise to her, of returning after paying homage to his brother. !2 

The meter from stanzas 1 to 44 is the eleven-syllable uwpdjati, a 
mixture of indravajra and upendravajra, characterized by an initial 
"iambic" clause: 


'2 T have never quite been able to come to terms with the begging-bow! 
incident. Even allowing for the immense gulf which separates us from Classical 
India in terms of accepted social behaviour, family and clan loyalties, incidence 
of dharma as a strong value, etc., the feeling that Nanda has been “unfairly 
coerced” remains powerful even after many readings, and may have some 
ground in the way Aésvaghosa portrayed his inner conflict (the material per se is 
traditional and uncontroversial; see Theragatha, 157-58, Uddna, vagga II]; Jataka 
182, Buddhaghosa's commentary to Dhammapada, 13-14 and NIB, pp. 209-10 
for other non-Pali sources). Leaving aside one's own bias, the possibility 
remains of a reflection of the author's personal struggle with a life of celibacy, 
for which see Johnston, The Buddhacarita or Acts of the Buddha, part UU, Calcutta 
1936, pp. XCVI-XCVII. Chinese tradition is consistent in depicting Aévaghosa 
as an adult convert to Buddhism, not through spontaneous conversion, but in 
consequence of his defeat in a philosophical debate with Pargva (or Parna). 
Nanda, for all his weakness, if not because of it, is at all times the more 
convincing character. 
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<-|- -| 
and a falling pattern in the rest of the quarter: 


This effect is at least partially reproduceable in English;!3 for instance, 
the first pada: 


munau bruvane ‘pi tu tatra dharmam 


may be reformulated as: 
But though the Sage there was expounding dharma. 


On the whole, however, the English pentameter functions best 
through metric variation and substitutions, with a mixture of different 
rhythmical patterns, a feature absent in upajati except for the initial and 
the final syllable. a 

In the following examples, | will attempt a reasoned retranslation of 
some stanzas from the first part of 4th canto, with a measure of t te 
discussion where necessary. emia 


TV, 1-7 

munau bruvane ‘pi tu tatra dharmam 
dharmam prati jratisu cadrtesu | 
prasada-samstho pnadanaika-karyah 
priyasahayo vijahara Nandah ||1|| 


But, though the Sage there was expounding dharma, 
And unto dharma kinsfolk showed their zeal, 
Within the palace, passion his sole duty, 

In his beloved's company dwelt Nanda. 


In theory, one might separate dharmam pratt, and refer it to pada 
. ! 

"expounding dharma for dharma's sake’, see for instance Buddhacar; ts 
XIV, 104; but this is on the whole weaker than the above I OCAELER, 

Bruvane: "expounding" parallels Johnston's text; strictl 
b : ; : eats y speaking, the 

est choice would be "speaking on dharma",!4 but the connotat; 

associations linked with "speaking on” something (a conf, ROtAENE 
. o * 
lecture) make it seem too worldly. erence O1 


13 And in Italian, as one of the permitted varitions on the endecasillabo: £ 
avo; tor 


instance Dante's 
"Ed elli a me: vano pensiero aduni’" 


(Inf, VII, 52). 


14 "Speaking of the doctrine" arder li i 
i oe King octrine", A. K. Warder, [indian Kavya Literature, Vol. IL, 
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Madanaikakarya: Johnston's "absorbed in love" is a non-committal 
rendering, both madana and kdrya requiring some restructuring. 
Madana is solidly attested as "passion’, and there are no close occurences 
of synonyms like kama to create conflict.!> More relevant still, the 
interplay between priya and priya in IV, 1, 2, requires some kind of 
double equivalent, for which "love" and "beloved",!© "lover" or "loved 
one" are better suited than other choices such as "endearment'and "dear 


" 


one 


Karya as "duty" generates no conflict with dharma, which has been 
left purposely untranslated;!7 the implications of the text here are fairly 


precise: Nanda has lost his social decorum, as is stated in the following 
stanza: 


sa cakravakyeva hi cakravakas 

taya sametah priyaya priyarhah | 
nacintayad Vaisramanam na Sakram 
tat-sthana-hetoh kuta eva dharmam || 2|| 


For, like a sheldrake with its mate, in union, 
Himself worthy of love, with her, beloved, 
He never thought of Indra or Kubera!® 

On her account -- and even less of dharma... 


15 While maintaning consistency in translated lexical items on a one-to-one 
basis is of course the ideal solution, it is, in my experience, often impossible. 
The second-best strategy is to try for coherent, conflict-free subunits within 
parts of the translated text. This is especially the case with the Sanskrit epics, 
where greater length increases the chance of instances in which an established 


lexical equivalent comes into conflicts with the general context or with other 
synonyms. 


'© So Warder, op. cit., ibid. 


l7 Dharma is by now a recognized loan-word in English, and it defines itself far 
better than partial equivalents such as Law, Duty, Righteousness, Justice, etc. 
Generally speaking, non-translation of a term should be avoided as a matter of 
principle not because it implies that the translator has not been up to his or her 
task (the moralist objection...), but simply because the introduction of an 
unfamiliar lexical element increases the communication load -- to put it bluntly, 
footnotes slow down reading and are a nuisance. Sometimes, though, this is still 
preferrable: in van Buitenen's otherwise wonderfully legible translation of the 
Mahabharata, an initial effort to understand what a ksatriya was would have 
freed readers from having to cope with hundreds of dubious “barons”. 


18 Vaisramana for Vaisravana is to be considered common in Buddhist texts. 
See A. Gawronski "Notes on the Saundarananda. Critical and Explanatory. 
second Series", Prace Komisji Orjentalistycznej Polskiej Akademji Umtiejetnosct, 
VI, 1922, pp. 8-9 and R. Salomon, "The Buddhist Sanskrit of Aévaghosa § 
Saundarananda", in WZKS, XXVII, 1983, p. 108. 


— 
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The substitution "Indra and Kubera" is well justified from a reader- 
oriented point of view, while the inversion of order serves meter. Tat- 
sthana-hetu was rendered "because of her presence" by Johnston and 
similarily by Warder, and "stando con lei" by myself (NIB); as a fourth 
possible alternative (extremely tentative), one might take sthana here as 
"case, occasion", tat being Sundari; the translation above follows this 
lead. The point of the verse is that Nanda paid no heed to the obligations 


of ksatrina caste and householder statis 


laksmya ca rfiipena ca Sundariti 
stambhena garvena ca Maniniti | 
diptya ca manena ca Bhaminiti 
yato babhdse trividhena nanina ||3]| 


"Fair" for her splendid majesty and beauty 
"Proud" for her haughtiness and arrogance 
"Blaze" for her radiant looks and for her temper -- 
Thus did they call her with three different names. 


There is some doubt over the repetition Manini/mdanena, the latter in 

c being possibly corrupted for bhasena, age stg or bhanena (conjectures 
by various scholars and editors, see SN, SINT; notes). Bhamini here js 
derived from the separate roots bha shine, appear and bhai "be angry" 
~ = ‘ = "I > 

and meant to fit both dipti and mdna; "Blaze attempts to reflect both 


semantic fields. 


sa hdsahamsa nayanadvirepha 
pinastanatyunnatapadniakosa | 
bhayo babhdase svakuloditena 
stripadmini Nandadivakarena ||4]| 


Where!? all-white geese were smiles, and bees were eyes, 
And upturned lotus buds generous breasts -- 
Lily-pond woman, she shone forth even more 


Through Nanda, high sun of his family. 


This is typical of ASvaghosa's sakala-riipakas, which for the most part 
do not yield comfortably to translation. The addition of “all-white" for 


19 The use of sa as a stylistic medium in subhasita to convey "the image of a 
woman who is so idealized she defies description and therefore Namine" bal 
been analyzed in K. Langer, "Compartmentalization and Clusters of Words foe 
Women and the Role of sa in the Portrayal of Women 1n Sanskrit Court Poetry" 
JAOS, CI, 1981, pp. 177-193) and may well have its origins here -- Possibly a 
simple means for emphasizing the uniqueness of the heroine in the context Sa 
separated from its referent confers tension to the sentence, stripad mini teleas 

it. | have tried to use “where” in a similar way. see also 6, 12d, 15 be ow. 
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the geese is necessary -- the association of whiteness with laughter? 
would not be immediate or intelligible otherwise. 

Sun-Nanda is svakulodita “arisen in his own family" because he 
springs from the solar dynasty;! otherwise, "exalted within his family". I 
have reservations on Johnston's remarks about a reference to the sun's 
Kulaparvatas here.?? 


Ri 


ripena catyantamanoharena 
riipanurapena ca cestitena | 
manusyaloke hi tada babhtiva 

sa Sundari strisu naresu Nandah || 5|| 


For beauty past all compare breathtaking 

And for their bearing, beauty’s retinue, 

Did they within the human world stand out -- 
Fair among women, Nanda among men. 


sa devata nandanacariniva 

kulasya nandijananas ca Nandah | 
atitya martyan anupetya devan 
srstav abhitam iva bhiitadhatra ||6]| 


She, like a deity roaming Nandana 

And Nanda, sire to his family's blessing, 
Appeared as if created by the Maker 
Surpassing mortals, though not quite divine. 


The “unattained" godliness of Nanda and Sundari expressed by the 
utpreksa is justified by the first two pddas: in the previous upama, Fair is 
like a deity (does devatad generally connote a minor god, as in 
vanadevata?); Nanda actually induces nandi , but isn't really a god. 23 


tam Sundarim cen na labheta Nandah 

Sa va niseveta na tam natabhrih | 
dvandvam dhruvam tad vikalam na sobet- 
anyonyahinav iva ratricandrau ||7|| 


20 SNT, p. 20. 
I Gawronski 1922, pp. 9-10. 


22 SNT, p. 20. Charpentier (J. Charpentier, "Some Notes on the 
Saundarananda", in JRAS, 1934, pp. 117-118) takes sva- as a reference to the 
(established) fact that Nanda and Fair belonged to the same family. 


23 Obviously, the names Nanda and Sundari should both be translated equally, 
ie. either left in Sanskrit or put into English; but I cannot come up with any 
good equivalent for Nanda -- "Joy" or "Leisure" would hardly be adequate. 
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If Nanda hadn't ever won his Fair 

Or if that arched-browed girl had not had him, 
Those two, impaired, would surely not have shone, 
Like day and night deprived of one another. 


IV, 12-18 

vibhitsayam asa tatahpriyam sa 
sisevisus tain na mrjavahartham | 
svenaiva ripena vibhusita hi 
vibhiasananam api bhitsanam sa ||12|| 





He once2* proceeded to adorn his loved one 
Wishing to serve her, not to bestow lustre: 
In fact, being adorned by her own beauty, 
Of ornaments the ornament was she. 


Sa in a 11 reflects sa in d 11; I have tried to achieve a similar effect by 
placing "he" and "she" in first and last position respectively. 


dattvatha sa darpanam asya haste 
mamagrato dharaya tavad enam | 
visesakam yavad aham karomi- 
tyuvaca kantam sa ca tam babhara || 7 3]| 


Placing a mirror in her sweetheart's hand 
"Hold that in front of me, and in the while 


I'll paint a beauty mark upon my face”. 
She said to him -- the mirror fast he bore. 


Some amount of filling ("upon my face", "the mirror fast") is at tin 
unavoidable, if the metrical structure is to be respected; a Hei} -<céimamatiend 
rendering of visesaka (Johnston here avoids the term: "while I paint 
myself”), moreover, would probably fall short of explaining what an 
Fair is doing. The two finite verbs at opposite ends of the last pada - 
the feeling of Nanda's immediate response to his wife's bidding, a 


bhartus tatahsmasru niriksamana 
visesakam sapi cakara tadrk | 
nisvasavatena ca darpanasya 
cikitsayitva nijaghana Nandah ||14|| 


Then she beheld her husband's moustache, and 
She too fashioned a beauty-mark just like it, 


24 ~ : : " " 

I follow Johnston here in translating tatah once"; the previous lines 8-1] do 
not seem to refer to any specific episode. Stanza 10 is probably spurious and 11 
presents an unsolvable crux, see SN, NIB. 
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While Nanda, having attracted her attention, 
Assailed the mirror, blowing with his breath. 


Nanda, who bore, babhdra, the mirror in 13 d, is of course twice the 
bhartr. This slesa has successfully resisted my attempts at translation. 
The rendering of cikitsayitva and nyaghana (+ genitive) proposed here is 
straight dictionary deduction; Johnston's "breathed intentionally on the 
mirror” relies on Hultsch's "und Nanda triibte absichtlich den Spiegel";?° 
actually, if cikitsati is "to care, to be desirous", the causative should 
naturally mean: "make desirous". Curiously, Hakeda?° omits 
this passage from his list of cit desideratives. Cikitsd appears in 
cikitsartha, SN, XIV, 11 in its regular meaning: "for the sake of a cure’. 
Nihan- in the sense of "assault" is quite suited to the context -- the 
mirror is assaulted, its function temporarily destroyed, etc. So also 
Warder:27 "But by breathing on the mirror/ Nanda countered and 
frustrated her". 


sa tena cestalalitena bhartuh 
sathyena cantarmanasa jahasa | 
bhavec ca rusta kila nama tasmai 
lalatajihmam bhrkutim cakara \|15]| 


She, at her husband's playfulness of gesture 
And roguishness, laughed within her heart; 
Then, just to show him her pretended anger, 
She made her forehead crooked with a frown. 


The optative bhavet may well have a preterite sense here; alternatively, 
I have taken it as governing a final clause, so: "in order to appear ("be") 
angry in pretence, etc.".28 


ciksepa karnotpalam asya ciimse 
karena savyena madalasena | 


pattrangulim cardhanimilitakse 
vaktre 'sya tam eva vinirdudhava ||16| 


At his shoulder she threw the lotus from her ear 


22 E. Hultsch "Zu Aévaghosha's Saundarananda", ZDMG, LXXII, 1918, p. 121. 
26 Y. Hakeda, Characteristics of the Language of the Epics of Asvaghosa especially 
as compared wth that of the Epics of Kaliddsa, Yale University Ph.D, 1960, 
pp. 166-67. 

27 Warder, op. cit., p. 163. 


28 For bhavet as preterite, see R. Salomon, op. cit., p. 105. Nama "pretendedly’, 
SN, p. 147, Y. Hakeda, op. cit., pp. 18-19. 
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With her left hand that passion had made languid; 
And rubbed her finger-paint over and over 
Across his face -- he kept his eyes half-open. 


Pattranguli has been variously defined: a "stick of paint" (Johnston), 
or a "finger which had a film of cosmetic on it" (Warder); also "a flowery 
pattern".2? As with visesaka above, the exact definition of terms 
pertaining to material culture and daily life is at times elusive. 


tatas calanniipurayoktrabhyam 
nakhaprabhodbhasitarangulibhyam | 
padbhyam priyaya nalinopamabhyam 
mirdhna bhayan nama nanama Nandah |\7|| 


His loved-one’'s feet fettered to wiggling anklets 
With toes made all-bright by their shiny nails: 
To these, akin to waterlilies, Nanda 

Bowed his head low, in mock display of fear. 


sa muktapusponmisitena miirdhna 
tatah priyayah priyakrd babhase 
suvarnavedyam anilavabhagnah 
puspatibharad iva nagavrksah || 78]| 





His head still peeping at the cast-off flower, 
He then resembled, his lover's love enticing, 
A Naga-tree with flowers overladen, 

Split by the wind upon a golden altar. 


The exact meaning of this stanza is unclear. I have followed Johnston 
in taking muktapuspa as a reference to the karnotpala in 16. Unmisita, 
literally ‘peeping’, but also ‘blooming, allows for a different 
construction, as in Warder: "He then appeared conciliating his beloved/ 
like a naga tree broken down by the wind <onto an altar>/onto the 
golden bedside table through the excessive weight of its flowers/ with his 
head as the open fallen flowers"; the same remarks: "vedi means "bedside 
table" and "altar" and the description applies to Nanda and the tree; no 
doubt he was wearing an elaborate headress, especially of flowers, which 
it was customary for men to wear".°9 The Naga-tree, "studded with 
flowers with yellow interiors’(VII, 9, Johnston's translation), Mesua 
ferrea, is one of more than twenty plants commonly known in the world 
as ironwood trees; the flowers of the Mesua were used for making 
cosmetics. 


29 J. Charpentier, op.cit., p. 117-118. 


30 Warder, op. cit., pp. 163-64. 
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I am not sure that the double meaning for vedi felt relevant by 
Johnston and Warder is actually intended here; the term in erotic 
literature is rather vedika (Kamasitra, I, 4, 7). The altar here, one feels, 
might very well be Fair herself. 


IV, 24-28 

The Buddha's consequence-laden appearance at Nanda's palace is 
powerfully and simply depicted in stanza 24, where the only stylistic 
device is a fairly elementary yamaka in each pada: 


vimanakalpe sa vimanagarbhe 

tatas tatha caiva nananda Nandah | 
Tathagatas cagatabhaiksakalo 
bhaiksdya tasya pravivesa vesma ||24|| 


While, in the inner palace, like an aerial palace, 

Did Nanda thus indulge in blissful pleasure, 

The Buddha, whose time for the begging-round had come, 
Entered that very house to beg for alms. 


Repetition in the translation mirrors the repetitions in the text; the 
allitterations are only slightly echoed in: "did Nanda... indulge", "Buddha 
... begging". Structurally, these yamakas are not dissimilar to the ones 
found in the epic, e.g. kharah kharataram vacah.3! 


avanmukho nispranayas ca tasthau 
bhratur grhe 'nyasya grhe yathaiva | 
tasmad atho presyajanapramadad 
bhiksam alabdhaiva punar jagama |\|25|| 


Face down, completely unattached, he stood 

Inside his brother's home as in another's; 

When, through the negligence of household servants, 
He didn't even get his fare, he left. 


Nispranaya: Johnston probably overtranslates: "not making any 
request’, with reference to Pali (?) and the use of pranaya in the 
Arthasdstra as ‘forced levy’. The regular meaning, ‘disaffected’, is 
however perfectly suitable here. The eva in d is significant. 


kacit pipesatra vilepanam hi 

vaso ‘ngana kacid avdsayac ca | 

ayojayat snanavidhim tathanya 
jagrathur anyah surabhih srajas ca ||26|| 


31 Ramayana, 3.21.1. 
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For, at that time, one girl was pounding ointment, 
Another one was perfuming some clothes, 
Another one was getting the bath ready, 

While others still were braiding fragrant wreaths. 


Pipesdatra in a is a reasonable conjecture from the better of the two 
mss's possible readings, pipesantra or pipesattra (verified from microfilm 
reproductions). Only the secondary paper ms. definitely has 
pipaisanuvilepana (not “antra’, as in the crit. ed.); on the basis of its 
appearance in the Dipavamsa, anuvilepana was eventually accepted by 
Johnston?? in lieu of Hultsch's conjecture angavilepana, but the word is 
absent in Trenckner's dictionary. “Girl” bridges over angand here, while 
also reflecting yuvatyah in 27, where the plural noun has been 
substituted with a pronoun. 





tasmin grhe bhartur atas carantyah 
kridanuripam lalitam niyogam | 
kagcin na buddham dadrsur yuvatyo 
buddhasya vais niyatam manisa ||27|| 


Therefore, as they obeyed the wanton orders 
Of their master, conforming to his pastimes, 
None of them saw the Buddha in the house -- 
Or this was what the Buddha surely wished. 


Vaisa niyatam manisa, "Or so the Buddha certainly thought" 
(Johnston); but, as Charpentier pointed out, an omniscient being could 
not entertain a possibly false thought. Tasmin erhe is, of course, 
misplaced, but this is by far the smoothest rendering. 


kacid sthitd tatra tu harmyaprsthe 
gavaksapakse pranidhaya caksuh | 
vinispatantam sugatam dadarsa 
payodagarbhad iva diptam arkam ||28| 


But one girl on the top floor of the palace, 
Casting a glance towards where the windows were, 
Beheld the Well-Gone fast slipping away, 

Like blazing sun out from a rain-cloud's heart. 


Gavaksapaksa, the "window side’of the building, not one window in 
particular. In the simile, the rain cloud is the palace itself. 

This group of stanzas, one feels, marks the narrative division in the 
sarga, and strictly speaking, the end of sambhoga. The Buddha has been 
seen and recognized, Nanda will be informed. Henceforward, his actions 


32 See NIB, p. 178, SNT, p. 22. with reference to Dipavamsa, VI, 8. 
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are marked with worry, self-doubt and vipralambha until they eventually 
evolve into a positive quest for sainthood -- the kavya likewise 
culminating in Santarasa. The solution to this conflict begins to take 
shape only from the 10th sarga onwards, when the Buddha induces 
Nanda to give up Fair, on the explicit promise that if he practices 
austerities, he will enjoy the Apsarases in his next life; he will gain further 
insight from the Buddha's direct teaching when he finally realizes that 
even paradise is transitory. 

But there is another point of view -- Fair's. The solution to her 
dilemma is bound to remain, as it were, extra moenia, being limited to 
two stanzas of prophecy uttered by the Buddha in the very last sarga, as 
an indication that she will eventually adopt the religious life.3> Nanda's 
old promise to her, that he will be gone only a few minutes, to return 
before the body-paint dries up, visesako yavad ayam na suskah, remains 
hopelessly unredeemed; beyond the Tathagata's prediction, no elaborate 
or descriptive solution to the deserted wife's unhappiness is provided. 

Here, one feels -- but the implication may well be ours and not the 
author's -- lies some measure of the uncertainty and duhkha of the real 
world, that not even the solaces of dharma, or the compulsory happy 
ending prescribed by literary taste, can really make amends for. 


33 XVIII, 59, 60; in both cases the prophetic nature of the Buddha's utterance is 
underlined by the reiterated use of dhruvah. 
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Translating Scientific Sanskrit 


by 


David Pingree 


The Paficasiddhdantika is a poem on mathematical astronomy 
composed in Sanskrit in the middle of the sixth century A.D. by 
Varahamihira, a Maga Brahmana -- that is, a Zoroastrian descended 
from those Iranian magi who entered India in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. In this work Varahamihira summarizes the contents of five 
earlier siddhdanta-s or astronomical text-books, all of which are otherwise 
lost, but which represented three stages in the early development of 
mathematical astronomy in India. The Paitaémahdsiddhanta, whose 
epoch falls in 80 A.D., represents the Indian adaptation of early 
Babylonian solar, lunar, and calendrical theory that took place during 
the Achaemenid rule in Gandhara and that is otherwise known primarily 
through the Jyotisavedanga of Lagadha. The Vasistha, Romaka, and 
Pauliga siddhanta-s represent the transmission to India in the second, 
third and fourth centuries A.D. of Hellenistic Greek adaptations of 
Babylonian theories of the Sun, the Moon, the calendar, and the planets; 
this Greco-Babylonian phase of Indian astronomy is known to us 
otherwise only from the Yavanajataka of Sphujidhvaja. The Romaka and 
the Pauliga were read by Varahamihira in versions made by Latadeva, 
who put their epochs in 505 A.D.; this same Latadeva, according to al- 
Birani, was the author of the Saryasiddhanta summarized by 
Varahamihira, one of the earliest specimens of the Indian adaptation of 
Greek spherical astronomy whose earliest known representative, the 
Paitamasiddhanta of the Visnudharmottarapurdna, was composed in 
about 425 A.D. This Saryasiddhanta follows the ardharatrika or midnight 
system that had been proposed by Aryabhata shortly after 500 A.D. 

The Pajicasiddhantika, then, encompasses several quite different 
systems of astronomy, each of which had been developed outside of 
India and adapted to fit into Indian traditions when it was introduced 
into the sub-continent. Therefore, a knowledge of Babylonian and Greek 
astronomy at the various stages in the development of each is essential 
for understanding this text. Unfortunately, Varahamihira did not possess 
such knowledge, nor did Latadeva, with the result that the descriptions 
of these systems given in the Paficasiddhantika are often mistaken or 
misleading. The translator, then, must relate what Varahamihira has 
written to texts on cuneiform tablets or on Greek Papyri and other 
sources, and try to imagine how the Akkadian or Greek algorithms or 
models came to find the peculiar and sometimes ungrammatical and 
incomplete expressions in which they are presented in Sanskrit. The task 
is rendered more difficult by the often corrupt nature of the Sanskrit 
manuscripts, all of which descend, in two families, from a single 
incomplete archetype. It is sometimes necessary to rewrite the text, 
guided by both the astronomical meaning and by the meter; fortunately, 
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this task is often made easier by quotations from the Pancasiddhantika 
found in commentaries on other texts, though, regrettably, no one 
undertook to write a commentary on the Paficasiddhantika itself. 

In order to illustrate some of the problems facing the editor, 
translator, and commentator on such a text, I intend to present a few 
examples of text and translation from the edition of the 
Paficasiddhantika prepared by Otto Neugebauer and myself and 
published by the Danish Royal Academy in two parts in 1970-1971. I 
began with a passage from the beginning of chapter IX chosen to 
illustrate both the bhatasankhya system of expressing numbers employed 
in the Paficasiddhantika and the way in which a recognition of the source 
of the parameters makes it possible to correct a corrupt text. In this and 
other transliterations the manuscript reading, when different from the 
edition, is given in parentheses: 





dyugane 'rko 'stasataghne 

vipaksavedarnave 'rkasiddhante || 
svarakhasvidvinavayamod - (svarakhadvidhinavayamod °) 
dhrte kramad dinadale 'vantyam ||1|| 
navasatasahasragunite 

svaraikapaksdmbarasvarartine || 

sadvyomendriyanavavasu - 

visayajinair bhajite candrah ||2|| 

navasatagunite dadyad 
rasavisayagunambarartuyamapaksan || 
navavasusaptastambara - 

navasvibhakte sasankoccam ||3| 

Sasivisayaghnanindoh 

kharkagnihrtani mandalani <tv>rnam || 

svocce di<g>ghnani dhanam 

svararandhrayamahrta<ni> (svaradasrayamoddhrte) vikalah |\4|| 


__ In the following translation, words in parentheses are not expressed 
in the Sanskrit text: 


1. "In the Saryasiddhanta, if the ahargana is multiplied by 800, if 442 
is subtracted (from the product), and if (the remainder) is divided by 
292,207 in order, (the result) is (the mean longitude of) the Sun at 
noon at Avanti." 

2. “(If the ahargana) is multiplied by 900,000, if (the product) is 
diminished by 670,217, and if (the remainder) is divided by 
24,589,506, (the result) is (the mean longitude of) the Moon." 

3. "(If the ahargana) is multiplied by 900, (if) one adds (to the 
product), 2,260,356, and if (the sum) is divided by 2,908,789, (the 
result) is the apogee of the Moon.” 

4. "Multiply the revolutions of the Moon by 51 and divide (the 
product) by 3120; (the result, in seconds,) is negative. In the case of 
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its apogee, multiply (the revolutions) by 10 and divide (the product) 
by 297; (the result), in seconds, is positive." 


The numbers can be confidently restored only when one realizes that 
they are fractional parts of the parameters of the ardharatrikapaksa 
(known from the Mahdabhaskariya of Bhaskara and the Khandakhadyaka 
of Brahmagupta) or else represent epoch corrections. The reader is 
referred to the commentary in our edition for the details of this 
argument as of all the following. 

The next example, from chapter XVI, is intended to illustrate both 
the ambiguity of Sanskrit technical terminology and the need to imagine 
geometrical models (in this case, the double-epicycle model af the 
planets) from which the rules may be derived. 


sighran madhyamahinad 

rasitritaye gataisyadamsajye || 

bhujakoti tatparatah 

sadbhyah patite (patate) sa eva vidhih ||15]|| 

svaparidhigunite bhajye 

khartugunair vipa<ri>nate (vipagate [a], viyuga B) <te ta> taé ca I 
kotiphalam vyasardhe 

mrgakarkyadau cayapacayam (cayapacayah) ||16|| 
tadbhujakrtiyogapadair 

bhajayet tat<o> bhujam khastiryaghnam 
(nanabhijakhasaryaghnam) || 

taccapardham (tajnapardham ) mande 

hanidhanam sighrakendravasat |\17|| 


15. "If (the remainder) from the sighra diminished by the me 
(longitude of the planet) is within three zodiacal signs (i.e 30°), 
then the Sines of the traversed and untraversed desrem: “= the 
bhuja and the koti (respectively); if it is more than that (90°), th : 
it is subtracted from six (signs) and the same rule applies." — 
16. "Multiply (the bhuja and the koti) by their (epicycle) 
circumferences and divide (the products) by 360; thereby sa _ 
reduced (to the bhujaphala and the kotiphala). The kotiphala is 
added to the Radius in (the semicircle) beginning with Ca ric - 
(i.e., 270°), subtracted from it in (the semicircle) ME my 
Cancer (i.e., 90°)." See ae 
17. "Then one should multiply the bhuja (phala) by 120 and divid 
(the product) by the square-root of the sum of the squares of th : 
(i.e., R + kotiphala) and of the bhuja (phala). Depending o ro 
argument of the sighra, half of the corresponding are i : be 
subtracted from or added to (the longitude of) the apogee." —_ 


In this example, the text becomes clear only when, realizing the 
undescribed geometrical model that lies behind it, one supplies the right 
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words to make it meaningful. More difficult is the next example, from 
chapter V, where one must imagine an erroneous geometrical model 
before one can translate the radically emended verses. 


ayan<a>ntarasamyuktat 
tadunagu<ni>tac(tadtinayukta) chasankaravivivarat || 
milenayanavivare 

chinne viksepasamgunite ||1]| 

phalam indvarkavisesac (phalasimdhvarkavisesac) 
chodhyam tv ayananukalaviksipte (cayananuktlaviksipto) || 
tad vyatydse deyam 

viparitam purvasandhyayam ||2|| 
dinakrtsaptamabhavanat 

tenodayandadikadvayam yadi va || 

viyatt vimale tadendor (tad imdor) 

lokasyalokam 4ayati |\3]| 


1. “Multiply the difference (of the longitudes) of the Sun and 
Moon increased by the difference of their declinations by (the first 
difference) diminished by that (second difference): by the square- 
root (of the product) divide the difference of their declinations 
multiplied by (the Moon's) latitude." 

2. "The result is to be deducted from the difference (of the 
longitudes) of the Sun and Moon if (the Moon's) latitude is in the 
same sense as its declination; if it is in the opposite sense, it is to be 
added. In the case of morning twilight (the procedure) is 
reversed." 

3. "If that (result) has two nadika-s of rising -- (to be taken) from 
the sign that is seventh from the Sun -- then, if the sky is clear, the 
world's viewing of the Moon occurs." 


In the next example, in chapter II, the first verse employs a 
combination of Julian year and the Sothic cycle, while the next five 
present a lunar theory based on a Babylonian parameter for the 
length of a synodic month and a Babylonian zig-zag function 
presented in ways that are clearly foreshadowed by two Greek papyri 
and a passage in Geminus; this mixture of sources is characteristic of 
the Greco-Babylonian stage of Indian astronomy. 


krtagunam rtuyutam ekar-(khrtagunasamrtu°® on 
krtagunasatkratu® B) 

tumanuhrtam sadyamendubhir vibhajet || 
sasikhakhakhayamakrtasvara-(°svarakrta°) 
navanavavasusatkavisayonaih ||1]| 

rasagunanavenduyukte (°yukta) 

sasigunakhagunoddhrte ghana dyugane || 

sese navabhir gunite 
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gatayo 'stajinaih padam Sesam ||2|| 
ghanasodasahrtasesam 

projjhyadhas trigunitam caturbhaktam || 

bhadi kala dvigunaghanah 

Sasimuninavayama rasyadyah (°yamasvarasyadyah) ||3]| 
visayadhrtayo gatighna , 
gatisasthamsonitah (grtatisastamsonitah a, grnatighna 
sastamsonitah B) kalah proktah || , 
vedarkah padasankhya 

gatyardham dhanam rnam paratah |\4|| 

gatyardhe bhaganardham 

deyain liptacatuskasamyuktam (liptas catuska®) || 
sesapadasamias camsas 

taig ca dhanarnat phalam deyam (datyam) ||5]| 
vyekapadam indriyaghnam 

krtanavadasasamyutam viyuktam ca || 
manuvedayamebhyah pada- 

gune trisastyuddhirte (trisastyodhrte) liptah ||6|| 


1. "(One should) multiply (the ahargana) by 4, add 6, divide (th 
sum) by 1461, and subtract (successively) 126 ininish : 
(respectively) by 1, 0, 0, 0, 2, 4, 7, 9, 9, 8, 6, and 5." . 

2, "If one increases the ahargana by 1936 and divides (the sum) by 
3031, (the quotient) is (called) ghanas; if the remainder d: 
multiplied by 9 and divided by 248, (the quotient) is (called) ait 
and the remainder the pada." | Satis 
3. Divide the ghanas by 16; put the remainder asj | 
multiply it by 3 and divide it by 4; (the quotient) Eaprapsp 
on (is to be subtracted; add) minutes (equal to) twice toe on ine 
of ghanas (and) 2 signs 9; 7, 1°; (the result) is (the longitud -“ er 
Moon) in signs and so on." 5 e of the 
4. "The gati-s multiplied by 185 and diminished by !/- of th 
are called the minutes. A half of a gati is 124 badlass at € gati-s 
(in the first half), negative in the other." 4 inte Met POSTEIVS 
5. "In the (first) half of a gatr one must give 180° plus 4 mi 

Take degrees equal to the pada-s or to the remainde oe 
subtracting 124); add to these the contribution from fires (a ter 
or negative (halves of the gatz)." positive 
6. "Multiply by 5 the pada-s diminished by 1; . 

first half) and subtract it (in the mas eee it ae 
(each sum) by the pada-s and divide by 63; the results at multiply 
(of the longitudinal increment)." are minutes 


Since the parameters and models that appear in these examp] 
in many other passages in the Paricasiddhantiké are not . :ae 
nature, but are the result of unique calculations by Soeciie mien, & - 
since many of them occur in cuneiform and Greek texts, oe ene 
o 
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outside of India cannot be contested. Varahamihira's errors and 
deficiencies in describing this material is most easily explained on the 
hypothesis that it was foreign to him also. 

In my last example, in chapter XVII, which like the previous one is 
taken from Varahamihira's summary of the Vasisthasiddhanta, the first 
two verses are based on the Babylonian period relation for Jupiter and 
the rest on a breakdown of that synodic period in a manner found in 
both Babylonian and Greek sources. 


vicatustrimsad dyuganam (vivatustrimsa dvigunam) 

nadibhis tavatibhir api ca guroh || 

hrtva navanavadahanair 

udaya labdhah sthi<ta> divasah ||6|| 

udayanavamésan (udayaravamsa) dattva 

dinesu sadvargasangune hy udaye (°samgunair udayah) | 
ekanavagnicchinne 

padam (vadam) iti sastadasam Sesam ||7|| 

dinasasty<a>mésa dvadaéa 

khakrtair vedah krtasvibhir dvau ca || 

saptastakena vakri 

sad bhagah (vargah) sastitah sat ca ||12|| 

anuvakro 'sityarka<n>(anuvakri Sityarka) 

dinardhasatena (dinardhamatena) nava<ca> tato ‘stamitah || 
sthitvasvam ekamasam (sthitva saikam masam) | 
sputodayo dyvantye masasya ( sphutodayastataram mdasami [masam 


ct}) |[13|| 


6. "For Jupiter subtract from the ahargana 34 (days) and as many 
nadi-s and divide (the remainder by 399; the quotient is (the 
number of) its risings. The (remaining) days are put down." 

7. “Add to (these) days Mth (of a day for every) rising. Multiply 
the (number of) risings by 36 and divide (the product) by 391; 
(the remainder) is called the pada. Add 18 to the remainder. 

12. "In 60 days (Jupiter) traverses 12°, in 40 (days) 4 (degrees), 
and in 24 (days) 2 (degrees); (it moves) retrograde 6° in 56 (days) 
and 6 (degrees) in 60 (days);" 

13. "In direct motion (it goes) 12 (degrees) in 80 (days); 9 
(degrees) in 50 days; then it sets; staying (set it travels) 7 (degrees) 
in One month; its accurate rising is on the last day of the month 
(1.e., the 29th)." 
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by 
Sheldon Pollock 


1. Like a number of the people in this room, I suspect, I have spent 
much of my life translating.! Of course I'm thinking about the common- 
sense notion of translating, what Jakobson calls "translation as such", 
and not Steiner's notion that would equate all forms of linguistic 
interpretation with "translation". I translated from Latin to English in 
school, from Dutch and French and German to English (and Latin to 
Dutch) as a student in a Belgian athendum, from Greek and Latin and 
Sanskrit to English in college; and as a scholar, in the study and in the 
classroom, from Sanskrit (occasionally from Hindi, and more recently, 
in a very tentative way, from Old Kannada) to English, but most of all, 
from Sanskrit to English, day after day. The Sanskrit at issue has been 
above all astra -- alamkarasastra and the classical darganas, especially 
parvamimamsa -- and kavya, both later courtly materials and that "first" 
of Sanskrit poems, the Valmiki Ramdyana; on the last of these I worked 
for four or five years and translated material that amounts to something 
like an Odyssey. All that said, this is one of the very few times I've spoken 
in a public gathering about the activity that fills the space of my days, 
and I've written about it only once.- 

In fact, though translation was an activity that evidently filled the 
lives of my teachers as well -- many of them at this institution, Daniel 
Ingalls, Zeph Stewart, Cedric Whitman, John Finley, Glen Bowersock, G. 
P. Gould, and others; some of them in India, M. V. Patwardhan, 
Pattabhirama Shastri, Balasubrahmanya Shastri, who translated into 
Marathi, Hindi, and Tamil respectively) -- they never talked much about 
it either, or, so far as | know, wrote much about it. And why this should 
be so it is worth pausing to consider. 

Translation as a discrete problem has typically been addressed by 
philosophers concerned with the higher-order, theoretical issues 
translation raises; linguists (and increasingly scholars of cognitive science 
and artifical intelligence) concerned with the psychological or 
mechanical or technological possibilities of translation; and, finally, 
poets and would-be poets, whose active conceptualization of translation 
and its challenges is entirely different from the first two, being concerned 
as they are with solving precisely the problem, that of the aesthetic 


1 What follows is the text of a talk given at the symposium "Translating 
Translations, Translators. From India to the West" (Harvard University, May 
1994). Although adding footnotes and amplifications, I have tried to preserve 
something of the character of the original oral presentation. 


2 The Ramayana of Valmiki, Vol. Il: Ayodhyakanda, Princeton, Princeton U. 
Press, 1986, pp. 74ff. 
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dimension, which the other two communities ignore, and thus with 
struggling to keep what is said to get lost in translation from getting lost. 
Although it underpins all their work, for historians and interpreters of 
political, social, cultural or literary formations linguistically different 
from their own, the problem of translation has long had the status of the 
proverbial family idiot in the attic: everyone knows he's there and 
impossible to deal with, but no one wants to acknowledge him or they 
won't be able to carry on with their daily business. And for this reason, 
too, translation is a problem that many of these scholars -- and here I 
include myself -- have come to view as intellectually barren: No one 
addressing translation ever has anything new to say that will improve 
translation as a practical activity, so unless we are interested in its 
philosophical, cognitive, or poetic dimensions, we might as well just 
forget it. 

The worst case, of course, is when the philosophical pretends to 
impinge on practice. Years ago I had the privilege to attend a conference 
with George Steiner, whose landmark book, After Babel, had just been 
published. The entire panel of philosophers and theoreticians agreed 
that, yes, translation was really quite impossible. The fine translator from 
the Dutch, the late James Holmes, was there, and he looked at me, and I 
at him, in the secure knowledge that we were both going to go home and 
somehow do the impossible. Certainly for people who actually translate, 
translation as a metaphysical or even abstract aesthetic problem is banal, 
and I think that is why all my teachers -- who by in large were not 
philosophers, scientists, or poets -- ignored it to a man. For they knew 
then what I since learned: translation is as philosophically problematic, 
stylistically individual, and practically hard as life, and as we keep on 
living we keep on translating, with the inevitable singular imperfections 
that define being human. 


2. What is not either theoretically or historically barren or banal is the 
history of translation regimes, both those in which we have come to 
operate in the modern academy, where a standard of linguistic truth in 
translation reigns, and earlier and possibly other regimes, especially 
those in which the texts were produced that scholars at this symposium 
are concerned with translating. The principal institutional location of 
most translation of premodern texts today is the university, and the 
forms of knowledge and protocols of discourse defined by the university 
have come to characterize academic translation. To some degree this is 
responsible for the non-experimental nature of such translation -- one 
cannot easily both be scholarly as well as aim to transform the English 
language through translation -- and the narrow reduction of possible 
translation regimes. Nothing like Pound's Propertius (probably happily) 
nor even Logue's more recent Homer (unfortunately) seems on the 
agenda of contemporary translators of Indian literary texts. 

Both for the history of earlier translation regimes -- what it has 
variously meant in premodernity to transport a text from one language 
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into another -- and for another, non-banal question that relates to the 
history of translation viewed within the general history of the economies 
of cultural exchange, South Asia offers precious materials. Here we 
confront what is without question the most complex and historically 
densest network of multilingual literary cultures anywhere in the world - 
- and yet, it seems to me, virtually all of the crucial questions about the 
translational aspects of this network have never been unasked. Let me 
briefly catelog some of these questions and materials, however 
provisionally my ongoing work on historical cultural studies of 
premodern India allows me to do this. 

One dimension of South Asian translation regimes I am tracking 
situates this activity within the general trade in cultural capital, where 
Sanskrit texts take their place along with other preciosities that India 
exported to the world. An instructive example here is offered by the 
legends concerning the translation of Sanskrit texts on statecraft into 
Persian. The following is recounted from Kalila and Dimnah (J 
summarize Keith Falconer's summary): 


Nashirvan, king of Persian, having heard that there exists in India 
a book containing every kind of instruction, directs his vizier to 
find a man acquainted with “Indian” and Persian. The vizier 
selects Barzoye, who had earlier traveled to India to extend his 
knowledge of medicine and chemistry. The latter receives the 
order to procure the book, which is supposed to be in the library 
of the king of India. Arriving in India, he meets with great 
difficulties, but at last obtains not only the book he is seeking but 
also other works of great value. Barzoye labors day and night 
translating the book into Persian, fearing lest the king of Ines 
may ask for it back. This done, he returns home. A large assembly 
is convened, and the book is read aloud. It is universally 


acclaimed.? 


The romance of the tale shouldn't obscure its factuality: the 
Paficatantra, which is the text at issue, was translated into Persian 
around the end of the Sassanian period. Comparable if more intense is 
the translation of mostly Sanskrit Buddhist texts into Chinese, certainly 
the most massive translation program in all antiquity. Filliozat calculated 
that nearly 1700 texts were translated over a period of nine centuries 
amounting to something like 40 million Chinese characters, But thie 
market in the West is strong, too, from the time of the Sassanian king if 
not earlier, where among other things we find translations of scientific 
and spiritual texts into Arabic and Persian (the Yogasiitra itself. for 
example, or the numerous versions of a mystical text called the 


3 Ion G. N. Keith-Falconer, Kalilah and Dimnah or the Fables of Bidpai, reprint 
Amsterdam, Philo Press, 1970), pp. XXI-XXII. 
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Amrtakunda).4 

A second regime relates translation to strategies of (usually 
surreptitious) incorporation. It is striking that, with the exception of 
astronomical literature translated from the Greek, those Sanskrit texts 
that are translations from another language never seem to acknowledge 
themselves to be so; the translation itself is an appropriation whose name 
cannot be spoken. A celebrated instance here is the Bhagavatapurana, 
which as Friedhelm Hardy has shown, is partially translated from the 
verses of the Tamil devotional poets. It is thus unsurprising that, unlike 
the world of Latin, for example, where a translatio studii took place not 
unlike what we find in the regional traditions of the subcontinent, there 
exists no Sanskrit or other Indian discourse on translation; in fact, there 
exist no common word for translation in any premodern Indic language. 
The IA term anuvadayati in this sense is modern; parivatteti appears 
occasionally in Pali texts (Mahdvamsa 37.175; 244),® and (so far as I have 
discovered) once in a Sanskrit text, RajaSekhara's account of the type of 
plagiarizer (one among the sabdarthaharanesu kaviprabhedah) by whom 
"a poem is converted from one language into another", 
anyatamabhasadnibaddham bhasdntarena parivartyate. The example 
Rajasekhara gives is a very close, if slightly expanded, Sanskrit version of 
a gatha from the Sattasai: 


necchai pasdsamki kao dinnam pi... 

.. .-oggaliyavalayamajjhatthiam pindam|| 
dattam pindam ... 

pasasanki galitavalayam nainam asnati kakah\| 


[Her fallen bracelet encircles the riceball, and the crow hesitates to 
eat, thinking there's a trap.]7 


But this phonological transformation hardly constitutes "translation"; 
somewhat further along the continuum, now in the case of scientific 
literature, is a work like the Kavirajamarga. This rhetorical treatise was 
produced at the court of Nrpatunga Amoghavarsa, king of the 


* See Helmut Ritter (ed.), "Al-Birtni's Ubersetzung des Yoga-sutra des 
Patanjali", Oriens 9 (1956), pp. 165-200; Bruce B. Lawrence, "The Use of Hindu 
Religious Texts in al-Birtni's India with Special Reference to Patanjali's Yoga- 
Sutra", in The Scholar and the Saint: Studies in Commemoration of Abu'l Rayhan 
al-Biriini and Jalal al-Din al-Rami, ed. Peter J. Chelkowski, New York, New 
York University Press, 1975, pp. 29-48. The Amrtakunda is currently being 
translated by Carl Ernst, to whom I owe these references. 


> Friedhelm Hardy, Viraha-bhakti, Delhi, Oxford U. Press, 1983. 
© References courtesy my colleague Steven Collins. 


? Kavyamimamsd, ed. Dalal, Baroda 1934, pp. 66-67. 
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Rastrakutas at the end of the ninth century, by his court poet, Srivijaya. 
Its conceptual foundations, overall structure, rhetorical categories, 
definitions, and sometimes even exemplifications, are derived from the 
Kavyadarsa/Kavyalaksana of Dandin (late seventh century; the work 
played a similar role in the later Sinhala, Tamil and Tibetan poetic 
traditions). Here is one example out of many, the illustrative verse for 
the figure tattvapahnavartipaka or ripakapahnuti: 


naitan mukham idam padmam na netre bhramarav imau | 
etani kesarany eva naita dantarctsas tava || (Kavyalaksana 2.94) 
[This is not a face, it is a lotus, these are bees, not eyes, 

these are filaments, not the gleaming of your teeth] 


vadanam idaltamburuham madalolavilocanamgal allam ivaligal | 
mudam  allidu vikasanam — embidanimbene bagege 
rapakdapahnutiyam || (Kavirajamargam 3.24).8 

("This is not a face, itis a lotus, these are bees, not eyes wild with 
lust, 

and this not pleasure but a blossoming" -- an utterance of this sort 
+s called "metaphorical denial") 


It is of course especially interesting and important to determine those 
areas where the vernacularizing cultural politics of a court like that of the 
Rastrakatas found it important to deviate trom, while incorporating, the 
cosmopolitan discourse of Sanskrit. But that is another story. 

Another regime, closely related to the former, understands 
translation as ennoblement or communicative enhancement (it's not 
always clear which obtains). Important examples here would be Sanskrit 
versions of Prakrit texts where the antecedent is fully acknowledged. In 
some instances, of course, these are Just full-scale applications of thex 
translational impulse found in the chdyd, the Sanskrit "shadow' that 
came to be attached to many Prakrit verses in medieval India. I am 
currently studying the history of this latter Practice, and its 
communicative context is complex. In the early eleventh century, for 
example, Bhoja never provides chaya-s for any of the numerous Prakrit 
quotations in the Srrigaraprakasa, whereas Ksemendra, his Kashmiri 
contemporary, seems always to do so, as in Aucityavicdracarca. And 
certainly it is “communicative enhancement" that governs the 
production of something like the Sanskrit version of Pravarasena's 
Ravanavaha that was prepared by one Sivanarayanadasa "at the 
command of Ramasimha, during the tame of Jahangir." But something 
different seems to be going on 1n the case of Jaina texts: che 
Harivamsapurana, exists both in a Sanskrit version of one Jinasena (A.D. 
783) and in Apabhramsa versions by Svayambhu and Puspadanta (tenth 


8 Kavyalaksana, ed. Thakur, Darbhanga 1957; Kavirajamargam, ed. 
Krishnamoorthy, Bangalore 1983, 
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century), though their relationships need to be established. But, to take 
another genre of text, the Jaina cosmographical work, the Lokavibhdga, 
exists now in a Sanskrit translation of a Prakrit original, dated to A.D. 
458, that has long been lost (no doubt as a result of the existence of a 
Sanskrit version). One set of texts 1 am currently examining is the 
splendid eighth-century tale, the Kuvalayamala of Uddyotanastri, along 
with its (probably thirteenth century) Sanskrit version, the 
Kuvalayamalakatha of Ratnaprabhastiri, who says in his introduction, 


daksinyacihnamunipena vinirmita ya prak prakrta 
vibudhamanasarajahamsi | 

tam samskrtena vacasa racayami campium sadyah prasadya 
sudhiyah pravilokayantu || (1.10) 


[The Prakrit campu -- a royal goose upon the Manasa lake that is 
wise readers -- 

made long ago by the great sage renowned for goodliness, I have 
rewritten in Sanskrit: may the learned but deign to glance at it.] 


Ratnaprabha abbreviates, adapts, epitomizes, reworks, reproduces -- in 
fact, employs a wide variety of strategies for turning Uddyotana into 
Sanskrit, and thereby offers a whole trove of material for cultural 
theorization on the basis of the actual modalities of literary translation 
into South Asian languages.? 

This fourth regime, that of modalities, in fact requires new and 
sensitive historical and cultural-theoretical reconstruction. What seems 
to be the dominant form of post-Enlightenment translation in the West, 
mimetic or word-for-word translation, is often said not to appear in 
India. We've already seen that, to some degree, this is not so; Sanskrit 
alamkara works are translated into regional languages often with great 
exactitude, as are Prakrit texts into Sanskrit (or, earlier, and far rarer, 
Greek scientific works). Yet the distance between source and target 
language in these instances was often short, and the mode of translation 
-- as in the case of the Kannada rhetorical treatise -- often meant not the 
invention of a new desi idiom but a new dialect, one of the many kinds 
of 'manipravala’ that used desi morphology and Sanskrit lexemes. New 
self-aware forms of translation scholarship do seem, however, to develop 
under new cultural conditions. During the time of the Sultanate, the 
court of Zain ul Abidin and his immediate successors in Kashmir 
witnessed a striking two-way cultural flow and new translational 
practices. I am trying now to piece together the cultural project of this 
court, one of whose driving forces on the Sanskrit side was the 
historiographer, anthologist, and savant, Srivara, who styled himself 
yavanabhasdparangama (expert in Persian). Sometime at the end of the 


? Kuvalayamalakatha, ed. Upadhye, Bombay 1970. See also the editor's 
introduction, pp. 92ff. 
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fifteenth century -- indeed, it must have been very soon after the original 
was composed (A.D. 1484) -- he partially translated, sometimes word- 
for-word, and partially adapted Jami's Yusuf va Zulaikha (or 
Yosobhajolekha, as Srivara calls it) under the title Kathakautukam.!° In 
the Mughal period the norms that were meant to prevail are most vividly 
captured in Badaont's account of the Persian translations of Sanskrit 
texts he helped to prepare at the court of Akbar: "A hundred juz" of the 
Persian translation of the Mahabharata, for example, were "closely 
written, so exactly rendered, that even the accidental dirt of flies on the 
original was not left out."!! The resulting text, called Razm nama, 
represents, as Badaoni himself reports, the conversion of a "rough 
translation into elegant prose and verse,” which was then compared 
"word for word with the original.” How precisely the Persian stands in 
relation to the Sanskrit remains to be examined. 

As for exact translation of Sanskrit poetry into South Asian regional 
languages, this does not appear to bea practice that captures wide 
cultural interest perhaps until British colonialism arrives. Providing texts 
for classroom use in modernizing educational institutions was one 
stimulus (and the texts were the predictable primers, Hitopadeésa, etc.). 
But also, and unparadoxically, with the rise of modernizing literary 
movements under the sign of colonialism and English education, poets 
sought to make their intellectual revolution -- to enhance the prestige of 
their languages, to reconfigure their literary history as part of their new 
national history -- by conjuring up the spirits of the poets of the past by 
means of bhdsda translations of Sanskrit literature. The mid-nineteenth 
century saw the first Bengali translations of key sanskrit dramas such as 
Ratnavalit (1849) and Sakuntald (1854), while later in the century, the 
same Hindi translator who first translated Shakespeare was the first to 
translate Mrechakatika and Uttararamacarita.'- Again, the procedures 
standards, and purposes of these translations await detailed study. 

A very different regime of literary translation" was in place prior to 
these developments. All regional language nepic’ poems, for example -- 
starting with Pampa's Bharata (Vikramarjunavijaya) in the tenth century 


10 See Richard Schmidt, Das Kathakautukam des Crivara, verglichen mit 
Dschami's Jusuf und Zuleikha, Kiel, C. F. Haeseler, 1893. SMvara''s 
Kathakautukam, Kiel, C. G. Haeseler, 1898. 


11 Ajn i Akbari, trans. H. Blochmann, Calcutta, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1927 
pp. 110ff, p. 111. fn. 2; Muntakhab-Ut-Tawarikh, trans. W. H., Lowe, Calcutta, 
Baptist Mission Press, 1884, Vol. 2, pp. 330; 366, and cf. 278, 302. 
12 Sisir Kumar Das, A History of Indian Literature, Volume VII]: 1800-1910 
Western Impact, Indian Response, Delhi, Sahitya Akademi, 1991, p. 108; Harish 
Trivedi, "Reading English, Writing Hindi: English Literature and Indian 
Creative Writing", in Svati Joshi, ed., Rethinking English: Essays in Literature, 
Language, History, New Delhi, Trianka, 1991, pp. 191-92 (discussing the Hindi 
translator Lala Sitaram). 
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-- are of course far more justly to be styled retellings than translations in 
any sense (though a writer like Pampa knew his Vyasa intimately). 
Indeed, one even might think there was some stricture on strictly 
"translating" such texts, if one is to believe such verses as the following: 


astadasa purandni ramasya caritani ca | 
bhasdyam manavah srutvé rauravam narakam vrajet 





(Whoever listens to the eighteen purdnas or the Ramayana in 
vernacular language will go to hell).!° 


At all events, exact translation of literary texts does seem to be either 
unknown or irrelevant to the cultural history of much of South Asia 
before colonialism. This applies to laukika texts, too. Here Sanskrit 
poetry provided important models and paradigms, no doubt, as is 
witnessed by such works as the Andhrakumarasambhava or the 
Karnatakakadambari, but these were typically not imitative translations. 
Counterexamples can be found, however; Janna's Jaina romance in 
Kannada, the Yasodharacarita, adopted in 1209 from the tenth-century 
Sanskrit text of Vadiraja, uses as wide a variety of appropriation stategies 
as Ratnaprabha, including translation "as such."!4 

A final regime of translation would situate the practice squarely in the 
domain of power. This is perhaps more evident under western 
colonialism than for earlier periods. Vincente Rafael's recent study of 
Bible translation and conversion in Tagalog society under Spanish rule, 
shows well how this regime operates.!> Rather more tentative have been 
studies of literary translation and imperialism in terms of Orientalist and 
neocolonial constructions of India.!© And we have just begun to explore 
translation and contemporary politics movements in India. A striking 
case here is the recent Sanskrit translation of Tulsi Ramayana, a text that 
sought originally to open up a vernacular space for the Rama tale and 


Me The verse is cited by Bhabatosh Datta in V. Raghavan, ed., The Ramayana 
Tradition in Asia, New Delhi, Sahitya Akademi, 1980, p. 548. 


14 T. R. S. Sarma, trans. Janna, Tale of the Glory-Bearer, New Delhi, Penguin 
Books, 1994, p. XII. 


I> Vicente L. Rafael, Contracting Colonialism, Durham and London, Duke U. 
Press, 1993. This also provides a useful historical and real-world context for one 
of the more important theorizations -- if socially disembodied theorization -- of 
translation, that offered by Eugene Nida (developed under the auspicies of the 
Bible Translation Society). Cf., for example, Toward a Science of Translating, 
Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1964. 


16 Dorothy Figueira, Translating the Orient, Albany, SUNY, 1991; see my 
comments in Journal of Asian Studies 1992, pp. 419ff; Tejaswini Niranjana, 
Siting Translation, Berkeley, U. of California Press, 1992. 
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explicitly rejected Sanskrit. Outside these instances of modernity we 
need to know what translation and power meant in the cultural politics 
of premodernity, and how translation mediated the great contests 
between cosmopolitan and regional cultural-political formations. We 
need to consider as well what does not get translated. It is a fact worth 
pondering that in the three-hundred year presence of the Greeks in 
Bactria and India, we can point to virtually no literary communication 
via translation. As Peter Green put the case more generally, "Of genuine 
literary interpenetration between Greek and other cultures there is 
virtually no trace. For one thing, literary translations -- as opposed to 
those of medical, mathematical, astronomical, or similar practical 
treatises -- seem to have been nonexistent, a sure sign of esthetic 
indifference."!7 This may be, | suspect is, overstated for India,!8 but 
there are important cultural-political limits to translatability. We don't 
quite understand these limits yet, nor what it is precisely that such 
incommunication was communicating. 


3, It is probably fatuous to think that earlier or alternative forms of 
translation especially as these were developed in India can or should 
affect contemporary practices of translating Indian texts. What we were 
called here to addressed -- which, I take it, is translation as practical 
activity, as craft or skill -- seems 1n the contemporary academy, as I said, 
to be largely impervious to theoretical or historical intervention. This is 
not to say that craft or skill is not theory-drenched (and historically 
constituted), too; but much of the theory embedded in the skill of 
translation -- the ideology of canon, for instance, that makes the 
translator choose a given work for translation (or, as others would have 
it, whose very choice creates canonicity), or notions of linguistic 
meaning -- is not specific to or helpful for translation, When, for 
example, in his discussion of translation Derrida wants to explode the 
notion of a “transportable univocality in the source text or target 
language and thereby the possibility of any transparent representation, 
the practical translator hears the useless chattering of one who never 
translates. _ 

But if theoretical abstraction is irrelevant to translation, reflection on 
the practice is not empty, for translation can be done better or worse. | 
don't mean by this to imply that translation has a very interesting 
independent history as a skill +s “at least it doesn't when two closely 
related cultural conditions are satisfied: first, when the source language is 
equal in cultural prestige to the target language, and second, when it is 
not normally accessible to speakers of the target language. When 


17 Peter Green, Alexander to Actium, Berkeley, U. of California Press, 1990, p. 
a1: 


18 At least I try to argue this in “Literary History, Indian History, World 
History,” forthcoming in Social Scientist. 
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differential prestige between languages is present translation has 
additional tasks to perform that makes its history very interesting indeed 
(as in the "vertical translation" environment that marks the early history 
of Latin literary culture, or Kannada);!? as it does when the source 
language is fully accessible to speakers of the target language, for 
bilingual intellectuals translate not so much in order to communicate 
through translation as to make metadiscursive statements, for example, 
that the target language possesses the expressivity of the source language, 
or indeed, that the language exists as such as an independent 
communicative instrument. 

That translation over the past four or five centuries does not have a 
very interesting independent history as a skill makes it quite unlike, say, 
the history of European (or middle-period Indian) painting, which 
could be described as a history of progress: a history of the conquest of 
visual appearances, something at which artists got better and better. As 
Arthur Danto puts it, "Painterly success up to Rousseau's time consisted 
in presenting the eye with an array of stimuli as identical as possible to 
those with which the real world would present it, The strategies for 
achieving this took a very long time to discover, as Ernst Gombrich has 
tirelessly demonstrated. . .".29 (Of course, one could write a history of 
painting not as a history of development toward adequacy, but of 
changes in sensibilities of what "adequacy" is, as post-realist art shows, 
though this was possible, perhaps, only after the conquest of appearances 
had been achieved.) 

In its history as a skill translation is more like the history of literature, 
which is not a history of "the systematic conquest of the appearance of 
things" and therefore not describable as a history of progress. Quite the 
contrary, in literary history, traditions typically celebrate the perfection 
of origins -- Homer and Valmiki, Dante and Pampa -- whereas all later 
poetry in the tradition is thought to mark something of a decline. These 
may, of course, in some cases only be putative origins, but there is an 
undeniable if undefinable cultural power in such "first" works. So in the 
history of translation: readers typically find Golding's Elizabethan 
version of Ovid, like the King James Bible, far more powerful than any 
more recent version. 

Where the history of translation (as product) differs from that of 
literature and indeed does describe a history of "conquest" is in its aspect 
as ‘philology’, which I would define as the disciplined historicization of 
textual knowledge. This is something that can improve, and so, in its 
philological aspect, can translation. 

What this all means, I think (and here may be the reason my teachers 


19 The distinction between vertical and horizontal that captures two different 
relations of cultural power is made by Gianfranco Folena, "'Volgarizzare' e 
‘tradurre'", in La traduzione: saggi e studi, Trieste, Lint, 1973. 


20 Arthur Danto, State of the Art, New York, Prentice Hall, 1987, p. 70. 
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and I rarely talk about translation as such) is that in those aspects that 
permit us to do anything historically important about it -- to do a more 
knowledgeable piece of work than our predecessors, so that we might 
come to describe translation as a history of progress -- translation is only 
a subset of philology, whereas it is more properly a subset of literature in 
those aspects that, for the most part, do not so permit us. If we want to 
think of it as a teachable skill and provide rules of action, as J proceed 
now to do, we have to keep in mind that there is little specific to 
translation as such in all this, distinct from, on the one hand, doing 
philology or, on the other, making literature. 


4. In a narrower sense, there are features specific to Sanskrit poetry -- the 
topic I was asked to address in this talk -- that make understanding and 
translating it an activity subject to specific constraints, where conscious 
reflection and modest conceptualization do have some role to play. 
These constraints inform the principles -- very humble and often self- 
evident principles -- that I want to enunciate in the time remaining to 
me. a 

One of the most important of these constraints 1s philological respect 
for the long history of reading in South Asia itself, and the tradition of 
exegesis and appreciation it comprises. Respect for this history generates 
my first set of principles, primary among which is the following: 
Medieval Indian readers (as concretized in their commentaries) can 
know more about their culture than we, and must therefore be listened 
to. (This is not always-and-everywhere the case; few classicists would, | 
think, make similar claims for the Hellenistic commentaries on Homer.) 
These readers can be very far removed in time from the malg text, and 
still have important contributions to make to our understanding. One 
small example: in the second book of the Ramayana, Kausalya says to her 


son, 


dasa sapta ca varsdni tava jatasya raghavea | 
atitani prakanksantya maya duhkhapariksayam || (2.17.26) 


The ten years and seven since you were born, Raghava, I have 
, is ? 
passed yearning to put an end to my sorrow.?! 


I have no doubt that the late medieval south Indian commentators on 
this passage are correct -- however recherché their view may strike us -- 
and that "born" here is used in the pregnant sense of "reborn, 1.€., at the 
upanayana ceremony", which for ksatriya boys takes place in their eight 
year. Rama is thus twenty-five years old, and this is corroborated in 
other passages, which considered together make us realize that a certain 
argument in the narrative of the poem depends upon our appreciating a 


21 All translations from the Ramayana are from my volumes (Princeton U. 
Press, 1986, 1991). 
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signfication recovered for us by the southern commentators. 

It is worth noting that the NE tradition of the Ramayana (Nepal and 
Bengal) somehow lost this interpretation, and sought ineptly to revise 
the text in other passages that correctly identify the hero's age (see my 
notes on 2.17.26 and 3.45.4). And this suggests to me a second principle 
of translation: Medieval Indian readers can know less about their 
culture than we, and therefore must be critically interrogated. (I am not 
unaware that such a principle, thus formulated, raises important issues 
in philosophical hermeneutics pertaining to the meaning of ‘meaning, 
but these I ignore for now.) In the third book of the Ramayana, Ravana 
abducts Sita and flies up with her into the clouds: 


sa hemavarna nilangam maithili raksasadhipam | 
susubhe kaficani kaéfict nilam manim ivasrita || (3.50.21) 


“Maithili was golden skinned, the raksasa deep blue-blacl 


f; 
and folded within his arms she looked like the star that glitters 
from within a sapphire." 


The entire Ramayana exegetical tradition has lost the meaning of the 
word kafici -- all extant commentaries and Sanskrit lexica take the word 
in its usual sense of "jeweled belt", which makes no sense whatever in the 
context. We can only recover the real meaning from the Dhdatupatha on 
kaci/kaci, "diptibandhayoh" (faintly remembered in the D1 variant /ekhd) 

Who "we" are ("Medieval Indian readers can know less... than we’) 
brings me to another principle that lies somewhere between respect for 
past reading and trust in contemporary reading. It was the editor of 
classical texts, M. L. West -- breathing the spirit of Housman -- who 
remarked that editors cannot be trusted, and critical apparatuses are 
provided so that readers will not have to trust them. Here is an ex 
of a passage that both the tradition and "we," 


critical edition, both failed to understan 
elsewhere) 


ample 
meaning the editor of the 


d (I have discussed this 
: the text is 2.63.4, as it is printed in the critical edition: 


vadayanti tatha santim lasayanty api capare | 
natakany apare prahur hasyani vividhani ca | 


crit. app. ad loc.: 4)... D4.5.7 gamtt (sic)... For gab, Sl, N2 VIB 
D1-2.6 M4 subst.: 


1594" avadayati jagus canye nanrtur jahasus tada 


My note ad loc.: "The reading of the crit. ed. santim, has no 
syntactical relationship here. The commentators are forced to 
understand with it uddisya (‘in order to pacify him')... The correct 
reading, gdnti, is preserved in D4,5,7. This was apparently 
misunderstood by the editor to be a corruption [expect gayanti], but we 
now know that the form is part of the epic dialect: in MBh. 5.107.9c gant 
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is correctly restored by the crit. ed.” (and elsewhere in MBh). "It is, 
moreover, confirmed by the gloss in the NR, jagus (1594*). Note also the 
common collocation of singing, dancing, and playing music . . . as for 
example in 1.31.11, 2.85.33." Without knowing, and critically weighing, 
India's knowledges as well as modern scholarship, and striving for that 
right mix of humility and independence toward both, translation of 
Sanskrit poetry must fail. 

My second set of principles moves beyond the philological and 
concerns the literary, and more generally cultural, aspects of literary 
translation. Here | feel far less secure in formulating even my banal 
imperatives, for there is a highly pragmatic dimension to the literary. As 
Richard Rorty might put it, literary translation can effectively be done in 
as many ways as there are purposes to be served, and be "evaluated 
according to their efficacy as instruments for purposes".2? Also 
determinative to some extent are audience and venue -- Princeton 
University Press as opposed, say, to Bantam books -- and expected 
longevity -- there is a new version of the Gita every couple years (though 
still no one has gotten it quite right), whereas the critical edition of the 
Ramayana, if for no other reason than its mass, will not be translated 
again into English in our lifetime. Thus readership and intended shelf- 
life have got to effect our aesthetic choices, and | therefore hear the 
qualifications of my principles even before I articulate them, but let me 
proceed nonetheless. — . | 

One of my literary-cultural principles is that, in Sanskrit poetry, form 
is a value in itself, and translation that fails to communicate this value 
fails as translation. Form bears, in fact, a certain content, a kind of 
meaning. The syntactically self-sufficient verse in which all of Sanskrit 
poetry Is composed (retaining independence even in larger structures 
like yamakas and kulakas) is the rhythm of thought and narration, and 
cannot be collapsed without an almost semantic loss, Furthermore, the 
strictures especially on Sanskrit ‘lyric” verse, Which is among the most 
highly conditioned verse forms 1n the world in view of the double 
constraint of syllabic count and quantitative weight, fenerate a 
substantial portion of the aesthetic impact of the poetry. What is 
important here is not only the patterns of expectation produced by the 
seriality and syntactic isolation of the verses, but by the achievement of 
expression within a self-imposed set of limitations. To open up or relax 
this form in the target language is to diminish the Sanskrit poet's victory. 

Of course, here endless debate arises, for me best encapsulated in 
Robert Grave's (I think) remark that he always would prefer a live 
sparrow to a dead eagle. The force of this came home to me very 
perceptibly several years ago when I was editing the early and middle- 
period South Asian materials for the Harper Collins World Reader. The 


22 Richard Rorty, "The Pragmatist's Progress,” in Stefan Collini, ed., 
Interpretation and Overinterpretation, Cambridge, Eng., Cambridge U. Press, 
1992, p. 92. 
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English translations of Sanskrit poetry I find formally most faithless -- 
W. S. Merwin's -- were the biggest hit with the "focus-group" readers, 
whereas Daniel Ingalls's Victorian formalism, far closer to the Sanskrit 
though it was, fell flat. We're back to "purposes to be served," of course, 
and to the really quite futile discussions of beauty and fidelity that give 
translation discourse a bad name. 

I should say, to set the record straight, that the decision to put the 
Princeton Ramayana into prose, with which | didn't wholly agree, was 
dictated more by such considerations as the translators’ own sense of 
their literary qualifications, their notion of the historicity of genres or the 
obsolescence of verse in the contemporary American literature. One 
could argue that the verse epic is long dead and to translate Valmiki into 
poetry is to fail to understand that the prose novel is its contemporary 
formal equivalent. One could, on the other hand, point to Fitzgerald, 
Mandelbaum, Fagles, Pinsky, all translators of western "epics", for 
substantial counterevidence. When I was asked to translate the 
“Ajavilapa", the eighth sarga of Kalidasa's Raghuvamsa, for an anthology 
of poetry to be published by the Sahitya Akademi, I did try to honor this 
principle of form, not by anything so mechanical as a reproduction of 
the vaitaliya ardhasamavrtta quatrain of the original, but by means of a 
loose three-line pentameter (a form that shows such vivacity in Derek 
Wolcott's recent "epic", Omeros): 


Aja mourns: 


“Strength is gone, joy vanished, music silenced, 
springtime is dead, adornment has lost its charm, 
and my bed is now forever empty. 


“Wife, adviser, friend, and favorite pupil 
in the secret arts of love -- when pitiless death 
took you from me, what, tell me, did he leave? 


"Perhaps still king, but hereby ends all joy 
for Aja, nothing can ever move me again, 
for all that gave pleasure was all to do with you." 


And his guru consoles him: 


"Death is the natural state, the wise concur, 
and life an accident -- to draw a single 
breath upon this earth is great good fortune. 


"A lover's death is an arrow piercing the heart 
for the ignorant man; for the wise, an arrow 
extracted, an open door to highest bliss. 
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“When the very body and soul are joined only 
to be unjoined in an instant, should the wise 
suffer pain at the loss of fortuitous things?"*? 


By "form" I of course mean verse form; it is altogether misguided to 
view Sanskrit syntax as a formal value and to strive for its systematic 
reproduction in the target language. Syntax does not have formal value 
in Sanskrit poetry except when subject to serious dislocation (extreme 
instances of what Sanskrit critics call bhinnakramata), and for those 
instances appropriate devices have to be found. Here's an example: Near 
the end of book 2 of the Ramayana, Rama's mother and other family 
members set out, broken-hearted, to visit Rama, Sita, and Laksmana in 
exile. This is her first sight of where they have made their home: _ 


a B a b 
idam tesain anathanam klistam aklistakarmandm | 
A b 
vane prak kevalam tirtham ye te nirvisayikrtah || (2.96.4) 


"This must be where they come to bathe -- poor children. It has 
recently been disturbed by them, whom nothing had ever 
disturbed before. Once it was deserted, off here in the forest but 
they have been driven from their country!" 


This complex kind of syntactical interlacement (schematically: aBab 
A b) is something Valmtki typically deploys at moments of high drama 
(see also the example in 3.50.21 cited earlier), and we must find some 
way to communicate the semantics of this syntax. Less easy was it for me 
to suggest in English the insistent contrapuntal, contrastive syntax in the 
following verses of Valmiki: 


sumukham durmukhi ramam vrttamadhyam mahodari | 
visalaksam virtipaksi sukesam tamramirdhaja || 
priyariipam virtipa sa susvaram bhairavasvana | 
tarunam daruna vrddha daksinam vamabhasini || 
nyayavrttam sudurvrtta priyam apriyadarsana | 
éartrajasamavista raksasi ramam abravit || (3.16.8-10) 


Rama was handsome, the raksasa woman was ugly, he was shapel 
and slim of waist, she misshapen and potbellied; his eyes Ne 
large, hers were beady, his hair was jet black, and hers the color of 
copper; he always said just the right thing and in a sweet voice, her 
words were sinister and her voice struck terror; 

he was young, attractive, and well mannered, she ill mannered, 


23 Forthcoming in T. R. S. Sharma et al., eds., Anthology of Ancient Literature, 
New Delhi, Sahitya Akademi. 
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repellent, an old hag. And yet, the god of love, who comes to life 
in our bodies, had taken possession of her, and so she addressed 
Rama.... 


If form and occasionally syntax present the contemporary translator 
of Sanskrit with challenges, there are other circumstances that, although 
the Valmiki Ramayana itself does not present me with materials to 
demonstrate this, render translating Sanskrit poetry impossible. A good 
deal of this poetry is in fact an exploration of the very potentialities and 
capacities of the Sanskrit language; language itself becomes the subject of 
poetry, and the very proliferation of possible meanings in language 
becomes the principal meaning of the poetry. This impulse should not 
be seen, as it has always been seen, as a debility or a sign of "decadence" 
of later Sanskrit poetry. On the contrary, it is present at virtually the 
inauguration of the literature, in ASvaghosa, for example (I'm thinking 
of such features as the poetry of grammatical forms in the second 
chapter of Saundarananda); it is found in moderate dimensions in 
Kalidasa (for instance, in the yamakas of the ninth chapter of the 
Raghuvaméa), intensifies in Bharavi and Magha (as in the celebrated 
ekaksara verse of Kiradtarjuniya 15.14, na nonanunno nunnono nana 
nandananda nanu, etc.), and reaches its apogee in the dvisamdhana 
tradition -- which tells two stories simultaneously -- an old tradition that 
begins at the latest with Dandin and achieves perfection in the great (and 
unjustly undervalued) work of Kaviraja, the Raghavapandaviya (ca. 
1190). This poetry, which for the translator constitutes the very horizon, 
the aporia, of translatability, is one of the great triumphs of Sanskrit, a 
stunning affirmation of its unfungibility with any other language in the 
world. 

In the realm of "purposes to be served,” it is very much worth keeping 
in mind that an important, perhaps basic and unifying, purpose all 
translation of Sanskrit poetry shares -- why in fact we would want to 
read Sanskrit poetry in translation at all -- is precisely that it is a version 
of Sanskrit poetry, and not American or English poetry. If translation 
transplants, nativizes, domesticates totally, why bother with it? For in 
that case a (potentially) radically different historical literary imagination 
and cultural project will have disappeared without trace, and we will 
have gotten nothing from the experience of reading Sanskrit poetry 
except the false idea that it is exactly like W. S. Merwin's poetry (where 
the comment the eighteenth-century classicist, Richard Bentley, is said to 
have made about Pope's Homer in heroic couplets -- "that it was a very 
pretty poem, but that he must not call it Homer" -- finds just 
reapplication). Whether or not my late colleague A. K. Ramanujan was 
reproducing "a nineteenth-century native response to colonialism," I do 
think Tejaswini Niranjana has a point when she argues that his 
translations of the vacanas, ‘try to show how [these medieval Kannada 
texts] are always already . . . modernist’ and therefore worthy of the 
West's attention."24 
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Let me emphasize, in conclusion, this real and important difference 
regarding difference in translating ancient Sanskrit poetry (as compared 
with translating, say, contemporary French or German poetry in the 
contemporary global ecumene), and repeat that it raises difficulties for 
which I have no simple answers. One of these is how to resist 
homogenization, to preserve difference and effectively defamiliarize the 
reader without at the same time "reproducing the Orient” as a failed, 
deformed, or ridiculous shadow of the West. Another is that this sort of 
ethnographic Verfremdung and aesthetic pleasure are often -- in practice, 
not by metaphysical necessity -- contradictory values. In order to address 
this second difficulty, the trick is to find the right compromise, and that 
is something | don't think can be reduced to rules, but rather consists in 
those countless micro-adjustments where philology and poetry push 
each other to their limits. To address the first, a new political-cultural 
value -- openness to heterogeneity “1 is required. But of course in the 
production of this, through an unending dialectic, translation itself plays 
a crucial role. 





24 Siting Translation, p. 180. 
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Translation of Srimad-Bhagavatam in the 
Gaudiya Vaisnava Sampradaya 


by 
Howard Resnick 


I wish to discuss the process of translating the Bhagavata-purana 
within the Gaudiya Vaisnava sampradaya. | will first briefly mention 
some of the internal characteristics of the Bhagavatam, the general 
religious history of India, its special importance for the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava tradition, and then how Vaisnavas, and especially Gaudiya 
Vaisnavas, have approached the task of translating and transmitting 
sacred texts such as the Bhagavatam. Since I did my own translation of 
the Bhagavatam within the Gaudiya Vaisnava tradition, this somewhat 
lengthy introduction is essential, I believe, to convey the cultural world 
in which I was operating. 

The Bhagavatam is one of the eighteen Pun rana-s, and according to 
its own autobiographical data, it was composed by Veda-Vyasa after that 
legendary sage had already divided the Veda-s and supplemented them 
with the epic Mahabharata. The Bhagavata-puréana is divided into twelve 
skanda-s or cantos, among which the tenth is celebrated for its 90 
chapter narration of the life of Krsna. 

According to Professor Daniel Ingalls, the Srimad-Bhagavatam, as it is 
also known, "stands out by reason of its literary excellence, the 
organization that it brings to its vast material, and the effect that it has 
had on later writers." 

Professor Winternitz has observed that the Srimad-Bhagavatam "is 
the one Purana which, more than any of the others, bears the stamp of a 
unified composition and deserves to be appreciated as a liter 
production on account of its language, style, and metre." 

About the Bhagavatam, Professor Daniel Sheridan states, "Three 
Vaishnava schools, founded by Madhva, Vallabha, and Caitanya, view its 
teachings as authoritative. It is the main channel through which the 
stories and legends about Krsna have entered the length and breadth of 
Hindu civilization."° 

Sheridan goes on to point out that the Srimad-Bhagavatam is the 
principle text for the Gaudiya Vaisnavas, the followers of Sti Caitanya. 
Indeed Caitanya's own teachings were based on the Bhagavatam, as we 


ary 


1D. Ingalls, "Foreword" in Krishna: Myths, Rites, and Attitudes, ed. Milton 
Singer, Chicago 1968, p. vi. 


2M. Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature, transl. S. Ketkar, N. Y. 1971, I 
356. 7 


3D. Sheridan, The Advaitic Theism of the Bhagavata Purdna, Motilal, 1986, 
Disnles 
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clearly see in Krsnadasa Kaviraja's highly revered Caitanya-caritamrta, a 
near contemporary biography of Sri Caitanya. There we learn that, upon 
being questioned by His famous disciple, Sanatana Gosvami, on the 
entire range of devotional, theological conclusions [saba siddhanta 
puchila 2.23.115], Sri Caitanya responded by giving all of the confidential 
conclusions of the Bhagavatam | Bhagavata-siddhanta gidha sakali kahila 
2.23.115], the clear implication being that the Bhagavatam's conclusions 
contain and illumine all of the fundamental religious truths. Let us look 
for a moment at the term siddhdnta, as it is used in this exchange 
between Sanatana Gosvami and Sri Caitanya. For those who are not 
Sanskritists, the term siddhdnta is composed of two words: siddha and 
anta, Anta means ‘end’ and further conveys in Sanskrit the sense of 
‘conclusion, definite ascertainment, or certainty’. Siddha means, among 
other things: ‘accomplished, fulfilled, perfected, sacred, illustrious’, as 
well as 'admitted to be true or right, established, settled, proved.’ Thus 
siddhdnta indicates the ‘established end or purpose’, hence ‘a 
demonstrated conclusion of an argument, a settled Opinion or doctrine, 
a received or admitted truth. ' 

As in other systems of thought, including Western academics, so it is 
also true for Vaisnava philosophy that a certain measure of free thinking, 
speculation, exploration, and discovery takes place within fixed 
boundaries. And it is precisely the siddhanta-s of a system which define 
and mark those lines beyond which one may not authentically transit. In 
the Vaisnava tradition, and specifically in the Bhagavatam, this dynamic 
interaction between respect for boundaries, on the one hand, and 
personal realization on the other, is made explicit. For example we have 
the following statement of Suita, the famous reciter of the Purdna-s, who 
is describing to an assembly of sages his encounter with his guru, Suka: 

"O sages, there as the saintly sage was speaking, he of abundant 
splendor, therein I was seated and I too understood by his mercy. I shall 
tell it now to you, by the text, and to my best judgment" [tatra kirtayato 
vipra viprarser bhuri-tejasah, aham cadhyagamam tatra nivistas tad- 
anugrahat, so ‘ham vah sravayisyami yathadhitam yatha-mati|.4 

Let us focus on the last words of this statement: "by the text, and to 
my best judgment.” The Sanskrit terms are, respectively, yathddhitam 
and yatha-mati. First, yatha-adhitam means literally 'as read or studied’, 
and thus indicates 'strictly according to the text’. In contrast to this term 
is yatha-mati, ‘according to one's judgment or opinion’. The first term 
invokes discipline and fidelity, the second personal insight and freedom. 
It is my contention that the clue to the Vaisnava presentation of Sastra, 
whether in translation or commentary, and whether Gauditya or other, is 
found in the two pregnant terms, yathadhitam and yatha-mati, which are 
juxtaposed here by Sata. Sridhara Svami, whom Sri Caitanya accepted as 
the most authoritative commentator on the Bhagavatam, glosses these 
terms as follows: "[Stita's narration will be] "yathadhitam, according to 


4 SB 1.3.44 
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the text, rather than a flashy presentation of his own realization [na tu 
sva-mati-vilasitam|. But even so, the term yathd-mati [indicates that he 
will speak] according to his own realization [tatrapi yathd-mati sva- 
maty-anusdrena| [but in this sense; Suta means to say] 'I will explain 
extensively that which was spoken in summary [by my guru] 
[santksepatah kathitam vistaratah sravayisyami]." 

Thus to be considered authorized within the Vaisnava-sampradaya a 
translator must correctly ascertain the siddhdnta of a sacred text, and 
indeed of a sacred tradition, and then explain it, expand it, embellish it, 
according to his/her own realization, but within the framework of the 
siddhanta. 

Now, to make clear how the Vaisnava community keeps a firm grasp 
on their siddhdnta, we must touch briefly on the institution of 
parampara. The Sanskrit word parampara literally means 'a succession; 
one after the other’, and is found in the fourth chapter of the Bhagavad- 

ita. There Lord Krsna declares that He originally spoke the knowledge 
of yoga to the sun-god Vivasvan, Vivasvan spoke to Manu, and Manu to 
Iksvaku, and that this chain of teaching in succession is known as 
parampara. For the Gaudiya Vaisnavas, these verses of the Bhagavad-gita 
not only define a primeval process through which genuine spiritual 
knowledge 1s transmitted, they authorize and require the continuation of 
the process now and in the future. Within what modern scholars cal] 
historical Vaisnavism, such figures as Ramanuja, Madhva, and Caitanya 
acted as dcarya-s, spiritual leaders who teach by their dcara, or personal 
conduct, and in recent times Bhaktivinoda Thakura, Bhaktisiddhanta 
Sarasvati and Bhaktivedanta svami are widely accepted as holding the 
same exalted status. For the Gaudiya Vaisnavas, the Puranic speakers 
headed by Krsna, together with the dcarya-s, constitute a single chain of 
parampara, a succession of teachers and students. Each bong fide student 
in the chain is considered to have faithfully repeated the words of his 
teacher, even if not verbatim. A Vaisnava must accept and repeat the 
words of the parampara teachers in order to be recognized as a member 
of the sampradaya, the authorized spiritual community. Similarly, only a 
proven member of the sampradaya will be eligible to represent the 
parampara. 

My thesis here is that the Vaisnava parampard exhibits a special 
notion of translation or transmission of sacred texts, and that this is the 
case both in Puranic time and in times that are non-controversially 
historical. Further this special sense reveals much about the inner 
workings and essential philosophy of the tradition. For example we ma 
consider the work of Bhaktisiddhanta Sarasvati Thakura who acted = 
the great dcarya of the Gaudiya Vaisnava community during the first 
three decades of this century. In addition to establishing over sixty 
branches of his Gaudtya Matha throughout India, and even in London 
he wrote and lectured extensively, refused an academic chair at the 
University of Calcutta, and translated the Srimad-Bhagavatam from 
Sanskrit into Bengali with commentary on each verse. His most 
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prominent disciple, my own teacher, Srila Bhaktivedanta Swami 
Prabhupada, who spread the Gaudiya Vaisnava movement throughout 
the world, translated most of the Bhagavatam into English, again with 
commentary on each verse. 

The translations and commentaries of these two individuals bear the 
unmistakable mark of a masterful insight into the language and content 
of the Bhagavatam, yet their translations show limited concern for the 
type of fussy literalism that often marks the academic approach. Clearly 
the Vaisnava dcarya-s understand their mandate as translators in a way 
which differs from academic norms. What is going on here? 

We shall begin to answer this question by considering the Vedic and 
Puranic phenomenon of the structural frame. To give but a few 
examples, ritual pija, the worship of God or the gods, is framed by acts 
of calling the Deity, entertaining the Deity, and finally bidding the Deity 
farewell. similarly, as Dr. Witzel often points out, the structure of Vedic 
fire sacrifice is most usefully viewed as a frame. And in the case of 
elaborate sacrificial rites, complex arrays of ritual components are often 
inserted as sub-frames, situated within a ritual “main-frame." 

Within the Bhagavatam we may say that a particular guru-disciple 
relationship constitutes a type of frame. This is significant for our topic 
since the teaching of the Bhagavatam, both within the text and by later 
teachers, translators, and transmitters, almost invariably takes place 
within a guru-disciple relationship. The guru-disciple frame functions as 
follows: the disciple first approaches and honors the guru, the guru then 
enlightens the disciple by teaching him or her the Bhagavatam, and 
finally the enlightened student renders grateful service to his or her 
teacher and begins a new life as a God conscious individual. Such a 
successful spiritual transmission serves as a link in a continuous chain of 
teaching. In the Bhadgavatam we witness this process in action. For 
example, upon being questioned by Saunaka, Stata will sometimes say 
that a similar question was once posed to his guru Suka. Suddenly we are 
taken back to the banks of the Ganges, where the saintly King Pariksit, 
cursed to die in seven days, poses a similar question to his teacher, Suka. 
Suka may then answer the question, or indeed he may recall that his own 
father, Veda-vyasa, asked a similar question to Narada, and in an instant 
we are eye-witnesses to that encounter, which may resolve the original 
inquiry, Or, conceivably, we may be referred further up the chain of 
parampara, as Narada remembers posing the very question at hand to 
Lord Brahma, creator of the cosmos. And s0 it goes. Of course, at times, 
Brahma states that he once asked that question of Narayana, the Lord 
Himself, who may give the answer or recite yet another story in which 
another sage actually answered the question. Usually, we will not move 
through so many levels in a single narration. The picture I have just 
given 1s unusually elaborate, but I think the point is clear. The Srimad- 
Bhagavatam teaches parampara not only in theory, but in action. 

The teachings of the current dcarya constitute a theological main- 
frame, for the acarya presents within his teachings the real essence of all 
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the previous dcarya-s. For the current Gaudiya Vaisnava sampradaya, the 
translations and commentaries of Bhaktivedanta Swami Prabhupada 
constitute the living main-frame of the tradition. In the understanding 
of the Gaudiya Vaisnavas, the great acarya-s go beyond literal translation 
and treat the Sanskrit text exactly as Stta treated the words he heard 
from Suka, or as Suka dealt with the message he received from his father, 
Vyasa, or as Vyasa "translated" the words of his guru, Narada. If we recall 
the terms yathadhitam yathd-mati, we could say that those who 
thoroughly realize the essence of the text enjoy a proportionately greater 
freedom to express their realizations. At the same time it is noteworthy 
that both Bhaktisiddhanta and Bhaktivedanta included in their 
published translations a word by word translation of the original text so 
that the explicit, literal, surface sense of the text is open for public 
inspection. 

An explanation of the Gaudiya Vaisnava parampara would be 
incomplete without some mention of Sridhara Svami who, according to 
Sheridan, wrote his commentary to the Bhagavatam around 1325. $11 
Caitanya's deep respect for Sridhara Svami's interpretation of the 
Bhagavatam is well illustrated in a celebrated incident that took place 
during Caitanya's stay at Jagannatha Puri. Vallabhacarya is reported to 
have proudly proclaimed to Sri Caitanya that he, Vallabha, had written a 
commentary on the Bhagavatam which surpassed that of Sridhara 
Svami.> Indeed, Vallabha claimed that Sridhara Svami "explains 
according to the circumstances’ and is, therefore, “inconsistent in his 
explanations’ [3.7.114]. Sri Caitanya, playing upon the fact that the 
word svaii can mean either a sannyasi or a husband, responded that one 
who does not accept the svazzi, i.e. the husband, is a prostitute a7 115). 
Sri Caitanya then told Vallabha: 

"Sridhara Svami is the spiritual master of the entire world because by 
his mercy we can understand Srimad-Bhagavatam. | therefore accept 
him as a spiritual master’ [3.7.133). 

Similarly, Jiva Gosvami writes at the beginning to his Bhagavatam 
commentary, the Krama-sandarbha: 

"I worship the feet of Sridhara svami, for they are the sole cuardian of 
bhakti. [My own commentary is meant to explain] either that which the 
venerable Svami did not make manifest, or things which are manifested 
but unclear." 

We have discussed the vital role of siddhanta and parampara in the 
Gaudiya Vaisnava tradition, the special role of Sridhara Svami, and the 
all-pervading theological and spiritual significance of the Bhagavatam in 
that tradition. Let us briefly review a few of the specific Ways 1n which the 
Gaudiya tradition utilizes the Bhagavatam. 

The Caitanya Caritamrta declares that the confidential essence of the 
Bhagavatam is equal to saba vaisnava dharma, the totality of Vaisnava 


> CC Antya-lila, Chapter 7. 
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religious principles.© For the Gaudiya Vaisnavas, it is the Srimad- 
Bhagavatam that clearly and consistently establishes the supremacy of 
Krsna as the original form of the Godhead. Thus when the Bhagavatam 
declares krsnas tu bhagavan svayam, "... Krsna is the Lord Himself",’ the 
Gaudiyas take this statement to be the Bhagavatam's mahd-vakya, or 
principal teaching. 

Finally, I will tell an anecdote that illustrates well the feelings of the 
Gaudiya Vaisnavas toward the Srimad-Bhagavatam. In 1972, while 
resting in Los Angeles, Bhaktivedanta Swami Prabhupada once told me 
about his first arrival in America in the Boston Harbor in 1965. He was 
69 years old, had never been outside of India, and had no one waiting to 
greet him. In his words, "As I walked down from the boat I did not know 
whether to turn left or right. I had no money. But I was not worried. I 
was confident because I brought with me the Bhagavatam." Indeed, 
Prabhupada had brought within the hold of the cargo steamer that 
carried him to America 200 complete trilogies of his translation, with 
commentaries, of the first canto of the Bhdgavatam. As he spread the 
Krsna consciousness movement throughout the world, Prabhupada 
continued to translate the Bhagavatam. But when he passed away in 
1977, his work was left incomplete, although he left behind an 
instruction that his disciples should finish the translation of $rmad- 
Bhagavatam with commentary based on the previous dcarya-s. I had the 
unique privilege of inheriting that instruction. With the blessings of Srila 
Prabhupada, and the help of my spiritual colleagues, I was able to 
complete 111 chapters of the Srimad-Bhagavatam. | did so within the 
Gaudiya Vaisnava sampradaya, according to its traditional standards of 
authentic religious scholarship. 

Upon beginning this task, however, I soon came to realize that since I 
was clearly not one of the great acarya-s, but at best a faithful servant of 
my guru, it would be mere imitation for me to claim the same authority 
and freedom in translating the text. I felt constrained not only by the 
stddhanta, the theological conclusions of my tradition, but also by the 
literal sense of the text. Of course, | gladly accepted the guidance of 
Sridhara Svami, for again, as the Caitanya Caritamrta states: "prati-sloke 
prati-aksare nana artha kaya". "In each verse of the Bhagavatam, and in 
each syllable, there are various meanings".§ 

It is apparent by now that the bulk of my discourse has concerned 
itself with the most basic notions of translation, as transmission, within 
the Gaudiya Vaisnava tradition. It was in fact Gaudiya Vaisnava 
parampara which largely determined the course of my work. For the 
most part, the translations which I effected with the invaluable assistance 


© Bhagavatam-adi sastrera yata giudha marma. (CC 1.7.48) 
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of my colleagues, has been well accepted by the Vaisnava community, 
both in India and throughout the world. Although I have alluded to it 
today, a detailed discussion of the exact reasons for which the 
Sampradaya has recognized these books as authentic is a topic for 


another day. 
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A translation of the Sattrimsattattvasamdoha 


by 


Debabrata Sensharma 


Introductory remarks 

The SattrimSattattvasamdoha is a very popular Sankrit text that deals 
with the theory of cosmogony according to the Advaita Saiva school of 
Kashmir. The Sanskrit text consists of two parts: one, the metrical part 
containing 21 verses In arya metre extracted a work named the 
Saubhdgyasudhodaya, also known as the Subhagodaya, Prapafica 
(Chapter) I, verses 28-48 by Amrtanandanatha; two, a commentary on 
the verses by Rajanaka Ananda. The Saubhagyasudhodaya is a larger text 
divided into six prapafica-s or chapters which discusses a variety of 
subjects. The commentator Rajanaka Ananda Kavi selected 21 verses 
dealing with the nature of 36 tattva-s constituting the entire range of 
creation of the Universe. In a lucid language, he added his exposition of 
purport of the karika-s in his commentary called the Vivarana. He also 
gave a new name, Sattrimsattattvasamdoha (lit. 'Essence of the thirty-six 
tattva-s') to the text. 

The author of the material portion Amrtanandanatha belonged to the 
Tripura school of the Sakta tradition, which is the cognate school of the 
Advaita Saiva school of Kashmir. In the concluding chapter of his work, 
the Subhagodaya, he has given his preceptorial lineage that consists of 
names of many divine teachers (divyaugha and siddhaugha) and some 
human teachers (manavaugha). He puts himself at the fifth place in the 
lineage of embodied human teachers beginning with Mitresanatha. He 
himself was a disciple of Punyanandanatha and probably flourished in 
the 12th century A.D. He was a prolific writer as is obvious from his 
authorship of as many as eight works. some of his well-known works are 
the Saubhagyasudhodaya (original work), Cidvildsastuti (a devotional 
poem), Yoginithrdayadipika, Vamakesvara Tantratika (commentaries) 
Candrasanketa, and the Tripurtsundarikalpa. 

About the age and the identity of Rajanaka Ananda Kavi, there is 
some difference of opinion among the scholars. Raghavan in his New 
Catologus Catalogorum! has listed as Many as four Rajanaka Ananda 
living in Kashmir in different periods of time. The earliest Ananda was 
the father of the famous siddha Somananda, the founder of the 
Pratyabhijna tradition, who flourished in the 9th century A.D. None of 
his works has come down to us. The second Ananda was the brother of 
the famous Kashmiri poet Bilhana and probably lived in the 11th 
century A.D. The third Ananda was a Buddhist poet, and the fourth 
Ananda a Saiva writer. He was the author of the Vivarana commentary 
on the Sattrimésattattvasamdoha. He is said to have written a 
commentary on the Bhagavadgita, called the Ananda Vardhini, another 


1 Vol. II, pp. 96-97. 
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commentary on the Natsadhiya-Carita, and another commentary on 
Mammata's Kavya Prakasa, called the Nidarsana. 

Since he is said to be a contemporary of Rajanaka Ratnakantha 
(1648-1681) his date may be fixed in the second half of the 17th century. 
Dr. Stein supports this date. 


Now begins theSattrimsattattvasamdoha 
(Verse 1) 

As the Supreme Lord, the embodiment of the Absolute [anuttara, lit. 
‘beyond whom there is none’, i.e. the Absolute] vibrated [i.e. moved] out 
of His own free will to manifest the entire universe, His first vibratory 
movement is called the Siva tattva by those who know the truth. 


(Commentary) 

Here in the Svatantra-Sivadvyaya school? is described the Supreme 
Lord, who is free (svatantra) and who is of the nature of the pure 
massive consciousness (cidghana); who, being always sportive 
(kridanasila) etc., is the doer of five functions (krtya-s) -- [His] sport 
consisting in the [manifestation] of all the tattva-s exercising His own 
Sakti, known as the divine freedom (svatantrya). [The tattva-s are only 
His self-reflections or paramarsa]. Beginning with the Sivatattva and 
extending upto the prthivi tattva, constituting different spheres of 
Creation (bhuvana-s), He manifests through them [the tattva-s] a 
succession in the form of cause-effect relationship (as it were); looking 
from the supreme point of view, there is the absence [in reality] of the 
succession (kramasahitya) in the manifestation of the universe which is 
nothing but a mode of self-manifestation (abhasa). [Although] 
indescribable (anakhydtve'pi) by His very nature, he causes [His own] 
self-manifestation as the tattva-s like the Siva etc. to appear in Himself as 
the background (svatmabhittau) out of His free Wil] (svecchaya). 

[Yet] inspite [all] this, He does not forsake (nojjhati) His absolute 
nature, the state of massive Blissfulness (4nandaghanavastha), by 
manifesting the entire range of thirty-six tattva-s which are only His 
divine Glory (svacamatkadravimaréa) in the form of the entire universe. 
In order to make others [i.e. the readers] understand the real significance 
of all this, a follower of the great Lord |[MaheSvara],° a recipient of the 
divine Grace of the Supreme Lord, describes the tattvakrama [logical 
sequence in the manifestation of the tattva-s] through twenty one verses 
In arya metre. 

The desire of the Supreme Lord, who is of the nature of the Absolute, 
for creating [manifesting] the universe that exists within Himself as 
identified with His pure massive Illumination (prakasasvariipa) out of 


2 Le. Advaita Saiva school. 


> His name was Amrtananda Yogi, the author of the verses extracted from the 
Saubhagyasudhodaya. 
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His own free Will with Himself as the background, [which can be 

explained better] on the analogy of a city [manifesting] in a mirror, is 

the first stage towards His self-manifestation; this has been designated as 

the Siva tattva. [The Supreme Lord being possessed of] five éakti-s,4 

[His] creation of the tattva-s out of [His own] free will is the self- 

manifestation in the pure realm (Suddha adhvan) with one of His five 

éakti-s such as the cit etc. dominating, one by one, [on each level of 
tattva-s]. The tattva-s like the maya, the vidya etc. [on of the five 
kaficuka-s or cloaks for self-concealment], being different-cum-non- 
different from Paramasiva who is of the nature of massive Illumination- 
Consciousness (samvitprakasa-ghana-paramasivat), only the divine 
Freedom (svatantryameva) has been assigned the supreme place in the 
manifestation of and the absorption (viSvotpattisamharanddau) etc. of 
the universe. [In this manner the Supreme Lord] Possessing infinite 
number of sakti-s identified with His nature (anantasakti-niyamanam- 
krodika-ritvat), does not deviate from His essential nature [as the 
Absolute] in the manifestation of Himself as the infinite variety of 
tattva-s [which are only His self-manifestations in different forms] in 
exercise of His divine Freedom. 


(Verse 2) - wie She a 
The iccha (divine Will) is the pure Sakti which is ever inherent in 


Himself, and which is the seed of the entire animate and inanimate 
universe, existing in Himself as identified with Himself. 


(Commentary) 

His iccha Sakti (divine power of Will), which is identified with 
Himself, is of the nature of the divine Freedom, and that holds within 
Himself [the Supreme Lord] the entire creation to be manifested later, in 
seminal form (bijabhita) is verily the Sakti tattva. Although the Sakti 
(divine Power) is said to be the attribute of the Saktiman (possessor of 
divine Power), yet according to us, it is not different from the Saktiman 
unlike in other schools of thought. The iccha Sakti (the divine power af 
Will) is pure [in this stage] on account of being devoid of [the touch of] 
kriya [the divine power of Action], hence in our school it is called by 
various names such as the ‘heart’, vimarsa, sara (essence), firmi (wave) 
etc. [This stage represents] Paramesvara (the supreme Lord) in his Salt 
form due to the manifestation of His divine glory (aisvarya) in the form 
of Parna Aham (Supreme I-Consciousness). The ananda Sakti (the 
divine power of Bliss) dominates on this level. 


(Verse 3) 

Permeating the universe that is one with Himself, and which has 
manifested out of His icchd Sakti (divine power of Will), He [the 
Supreme Lord] is called the Sadasiva who, residing on that level, always 


4 Cit, ananda, iccha, jana and kriya. 
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dispenses divine Grace to all. 


(Commentary) 

[This stage of the] supreme Lord's [self-manifestation represents] the 
Sadasiva tattva, in whom the universe, called the sat (pure Existence) 
and the pure consciousness as its substratum is manifested by Him in 
exercise of His divine Freedom. In the universe [epitomised by the term] 
Idam, which is hazy [on that level] like the picture just revealed, the iccha 
Sakti (divine power of Will) dominates. In order to make the existence in 
different forms manifest, [He] exercising His free will in the form of 


divine Sport, assumes the role of Sadagiva [always] dispensing the divine 
Grace. 


(Verse 4) 


Experiencing the entire universe in the form of the Idam, the 
supreme Lord becomes [i.e. manifested Himself as| the Ivara [tattva] in 
the succeeding stage. [Again] in the following stage, He becomes the 
Suddha vidya [which is characterised by] the experience of the [essential] 
unity of the ahamtd and the idamta. 


(Commentary) 


By manifesting the entire universe distinctly in gradual steps, which 
has the pure consciousness as its substratum, and by "sprinkling" the 
same with the Aham (I-consciousness), He assumes the role of the Isvara 
tattva. The jfidna Sakti (the divine power of Knowledge) is said to 
dominate as the entire range of objects of knowledge is manifested 
clearly on that level. The level of the Sadagiva tattva is the one that is 
characterised by the dominance of the intrinsic state [nature], while the 
level of ISvara tattva is characterised by the dominance of the extrinsic 
state [nature] in somewhat different form; this is their basic difference. 

When the idamta [this-consciousness] shines distinctly as different 
[from the ahamta, the I-consciousness] and the ahamta (I- 
consciousness) also shines in such a manner that there is equilibrium, as 
it were, between two pans of an evenly held scale, then the suddhavidya 
tattva is manifested. The universe then is manifested distinctly on that 
level, hence the kriya Sakti dominates on that level. On all these [steps] 
the pure svatantrya [the divine Sakti called the divine Freedom] is in fact 


manifested in the different forms. These forms are therefore called the 
pure Way or Realm (suddha adhvan) 


(Verse 5) 


Maya is the [cause of the] experience of differentiation in all jiva-s (the 
fettered beings) manifested from Himself [by the Supreme Lord]. Just as 
the shore holds on or obstructs [the vaste expanse] of the ocean, she [the 
maya] also obstructs the manifestation of the supreme Lord's unfettered 
glory. 
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(Commentary) 
Assuming the role of Aghora Siva in the form of Mantramaheégvara 


and in order to perform the divine sport of [his] self-concealment, the 
supreme Lord manifests in the impure Realm (asuddha adlhvean) in 
succession as well as in a moment as it were, the inanimate and ihe 
animate creation beginning with kala (tattva) and ending in [hierarchical 
order] the akasa tattva for the enjoyment of [experience by] the spiritual 
monads (anu) who are different from Himself [the supreme Lord, i.e 
they experience themselves as different from the supreme Lord] as well 
as [mutually different] from another, by operating the maya Sakti that is 
capable of accomplishing the most difficult task. 

There is [on this level] the experience of all inanimate objects as 
[mutually] different [from one another as well as from percipient 
subject] despite their being a part of the percipient subject [in aseace| as 
it were. This level is the maya tattva on which the mayiya mala causes the 
[experience of the] differentation [in the percipient subjects], and by 
which [the maya éakti] the divine Freedom of the supreme Lord : 
obstructed in the same way as the waves of the ocean are obstructed _ 


the shore. 


(Verse 6) oe ee 
Having become limited in form, with all His powers contracted by 


her (maya Sakti), the supreme Lord is lie. manifests Himself as] this 
purusa. He 1s [then] like the sun becoming red at the eventide, and His 
power [of shining] contracted in such a manner that he is hardly able to 


reveal Himself [by shining freely]. 


(Commentary) 
if ergoing any change In esse1 ; 
Without undergoing any chang ice when He, who is of the 


nature of pure consciousness, becomes devoid of [His] Sakti due rth 
contraction of His Sakti-s, He is reduced to monadic form in which He . 
synonymous with the purusa lie. he is called the purusa]. [Then] He 
having His Sakti contracted and being of nature of contracted [i.e = 
contracted] soul or spiritual monad, is unable to recognize His coe 
[divine] Glory and therefore continues to transmigrate from one life to 
another. 

(And again], when due to difference in the intensity of the div; 
Grace (Saktipdata) [received by Him], he is made aware of his eine 
Glory [by the true spiritual knowledge], he begins experienc a 
entire universe as his own part and parcel, and then he att “Ing the 
nature while remaining in mortal frame. hes SE 


(Verse 7) 
His éakti-s are many, consisting of complete [unfettered] autorship 


etc., but on his becoming contracted |[i.e. limited], they [i.e. the Sakti S| 
become limited in the form of kala and the rest, and thus make him 


[spiritual monad] as purusa. 
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(Commentary) 

Due to His non-difference with the divine Freedom (svatantrya Sakti), 
which holds within her [divine Sakti's] bosom innumerable éakti-s, the 
supreme Lord is said to be endowed with the sakti-s in innumerable 
forms. When He [the supreme Lord] assumes contraction, all His éakti-s 
become limited and take the form of five (kaficuka-s), e.g. kala etc. 

They [His sakti-s expressing His divine Glory] are Omnipotence, 
Omniscience, Self-contentment, Eternity, and divine Freedom. These 
[His Sakti-s] are again of two kinds, pure and impure; those related to 
the supreme Lord [constituting His integral nature] are pure, while those 
that pertain to the [mundane] world are impure. 


(Verse 8) 
When [His] omnipotence, getting contracted, is reduced to the 
[limited] power, capable of accomplishing only a few things, and thereby 


reduces Him [the supreme Lord] to the state of limited authorship, it is 
called the kala. 


(Commentary) 

Owing to the [self-created] concealment of His [real divine] nature 
[resulting in the obstruction of His powers] (Sakti-s), the omnipotence 
of the supreme Lord, who has [voluntarily] assumed the role of limited 
subject (parimita pramata), takes the form of the kalatattva, consisting of 
limited authorship (kificit kartrtva) during the involutionary movement. 
The spiritual monad (cidanu) becomes capable of doing only limited 


things due to this [voluntary self-contraction], and that too not in all 
places. 


(Verse 9) 

His [the supreme Lord's] power of omniscience on becoming 
contracted [thereby assuming the limited] capacity for knowing only a 
few things and generating knowledge [of limited kind], is called the vidya 
tattva by the wise men of olden times. 


(Commentary) 

His [the supreme Lord's] omniscience, on becoming limited, takes 
the form of the vidya tattva, producing knowledge of only limited 
objects. The bhdva-s (ideas) reflected in the mirror of the intellect 
(buddhi) are mutually differentiated by the vidya because the distinction 
between different objects cannot be made by merely enumerating their 
characteristic features. It is therefore held that one object is differentiated 
from another by the vidya tattva. 


(Verse 10) 

His other Sakti consists in eternal total contentment; the same (éakti) 
on becoming contracted, and ever attaching him to the enjoyment of 
objects, takes the form of the raga tattva. 
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(Commentary) 
The power of eternal total contentment of the supreme Lord, when it 


becomes contracted, takes the form of desire expressed in the form 'This 
is mine’. It then centres round some desirable object resulting in the 
development of a general attachment towards it (the object of desire), 
and it is called the rdga tattva. There develops specific attachment 
(visesa-abhisvanga) when it grows in extent as it were, and this is due to 
the kala and vidya tattva-s to some extent which have been described 


above. 


(Verse 11) 
That Sakti of the supreme Lord, who is called Eternity, when going 


down i.e. on becoming limited and producing the appearance or birth 
and disappearance or death [of the subject and the objects of 
experience], should be regarded as the kald tattva that always causes 
limitation [of the subject and the objects] in regulated manner. 


(Commentary) ae 
The éakti called Eternity of the supreme Lord, who is unaffected by 


the Time, on assuming contraction and joining the [self-limited] 
spiritual monad with time through the manifestation of succession is 
called the kala Sakti [a kind of kancuka]. It also generates the feeling of 
agency (kartrtva) in the spiritual monads unrelated to the objects. Such 
particular spiritual monads become subject to time (kala), which is 
expressed in and through their movements and through the succession 


of material objects. 


(Verse 12) 
That Sakti of the supreme Lord called Freedom and none other, when 
> 


becomes contracted subjects Him [the supreme Lord] perforce to 
guidance and regulation (niyamantt) in restricted manner as to what is 
to be done and what must not be done [by Him]; [this] is called the 
niyati tattva [one of the five kaficuka-s or cloaks veiling the supreme 


Lord's divine powers). 


(Commentary) 
The divine Freedom of the supreme object i.e. the supreme Lord 


when becoming contracted, manifests itself in the form of the nivati 
tattva, whereby regulation or order in what constitutes the cause _ 
whateffect is created, resulting in a particular cause getting related attic 
particular effect. In this way, order or regulation is erated in the 
creation. 

When the supreme Lord is veiled by such sheaths (kaficuka-s) like 
kala etc. [described above], He experiences Himself bereft of all His 
divine powers (Sakti-s) and fallen from the divine Glory due to [His 
association with] the kala etc. He then becomes limited and is called pasu 


[fettered being]. 
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(Verses 13-14) 

The group of three sakti-s beginning with iccha (will), jfadna 
(knowledge), and kriya (action) [is called] the santa sakti that when 
contracted in the form of edited [subdued] iccha (will) etc. becomes the 
equipoise of the sattva etc. [rajas and tamas guna-s] as it were. 

When the buddhi (intellect) etc. [rest] in the nature (svartipa) of that 
tattva, which is the equilibrium [of the three guna-s or Sakti-s] in the 
form of the citta, it is called prakrti tattva. His {the supreme Lord's] iccha 
(will) is in the form of rajas, guna, and the ahamkara (egoity) is that 
which is responsible for the experience of ego. 


(Commentary) 

His [the supreme Lord's] sGntaéakti is of the nature of the aggregate 
because she has in her bosom the éakti-s like the iccha (will), jfdna 
(knowledge), and kriya (action) in the state of equilibrium (aksobha). 
This Sakti, when contracted, is called the prakrti tattva [on the lower 
plane] that denotes the state of equipoise of the three guna-s. 

The manifestation of the guna-s follows from the three éakti-s 
beginning with the iccha (will) etc. [The guna-s] are threefold; it is from 
the disturbed state in the equipoise of the guna-s that the creation from 
the prakrti tattva takes place. The intellect (buddhi), egoity (ahamkara), 
and mind (manas) rest in the state of equilibrium of the citta. 

In the manifestation of the tattva-s and the group of the subjects 
(pramata-s), beginning with the Siva down to sakala (embodied beings), 
the jfiana and the kriya sakti-s (powers of knowledge and action) are the 
chiefs causes. When they [the two Sakti-s of jfiana and the kriyad| are 
about to assume contraction, they are named as the iévara tattva and the 
Suddhavidya tattva [respectively]. When they [the two éakti-s] are 
actually contracted, they manifest themselves as the vidya and the kala 
tattva-s [the two kaficuka-s]. And when they are extremely contracted, 
they assume the form of instruments of knowledge or jfdanendriya-s and 
the Instruments of action or karmendriya-s respectively. 

The five gross elements (bhitta-s) and the five subtle elements 
(fanmatra-s) should be understood to signify the zenith of the 
contraction of the kriya Sakti (power of action). The iccha éakti in the 
monadic soul producing the sense of egoity in the form 'I am’ is the 
ahamkara produced under the influence of the rajas guna. 


(Verse 15) 


The jfiana Sakti (knowledge as power), which is of the nature of the 
sattva guna [one of the three constituents of the prakrti] is the buddhi 
(intellect). It is the cause of determinate cognition. His [the supreme 
Lord's] kriya Sakti (Power of action) is of the nature of the tamas 
[another constituent of prakrti], which takes the form of the manas 
(mind) responsible for ratiocination (sankalpa-vikalpa) 
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(Commentary) 
The jrdnua Sakti (knowledge as power) assumes the modified form of 


the sattvaguna, which is manifested as the buddhi (intellect) and is of the 
nature of determinate cognition [1.e. production of determinate 
cognition in respect of an object is its distinguished feature]. The kriya 
gakti (Power of action) is of the nature of darkness and is [i.e. it is 
manifested as] the manas (mind) that has ratiocination as its function. 


(Verse 16) 
The Lord, who has fivefold forms beginning with Vamadeva [i.e. who 


manifests himself on the lower plane of wordly creation in fivefold 
forms, namely Vamadeva, Isana, Aghora etc., each having one of the five 
kinds of his Sakti-s dominating] when He assumes contraction, manifests 
himself as different kinds of objects [here objects refer to the different 
kinds of senses] characterised by the dominance of the jndna and kriya 


éakti-s. 


(Commentary) 

Playful that He [the supreme Lord] is, when He, having five-fold 
forms such as Vamadeva, etc. [in which He manifests Himself] assumes 
contraction, He takes the form of the jnanendriya-s (organs of 
knowledge), and their objects of knowledge owing to the preponderance 
of the tinge of the jfdna Sakti, and also the form of karmendriya-s 
(organs of action) and their operation due to the dominance of the kriya 
éakti [in them]. The karana-s (organs of knowledge and action) each are 
five-fold on account of the five-fold nature of the Sakti as their material 


cause. 


(Verse 17) 
The organs of knowledge are the srotra (hearing), the caksu (seeing), 


the sparsa (touch), the jrvhda (taste), and the ghrana (smell). The subtle 
elements (saksmabhiita-s or tanmdtra-s) are the éabda (sound), sparsa 
(touch), the rapa (form), the rasa (taste), and the gandha (smell) [all 
these are the objects of knowledge]. 


(Commentary) 

The organs of hearing etc. are the organs of knowledge, and the subtle 
bhuta-s, like the sound etc., are the tanmatra-s (subtle elements). 
(Verse 18) a 

The Lord of the bhita-s lie. Siva] also assumes gross form (nikrista) 
through His self-manifestation as five bhata-s (gross elements) viz. the 
akasa (ether), vayu (air), tejas (fire), jala (water), and the prthivi (earth). 


(Commentary) 
y ~*~ Woo : r o Ex . é 
Due to the Lord's assuming extreme [self-]contraction in the form of 
matter, the five gross elements, like the ether etc., are manifested. 
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(Verse 19) 

The objects of knowledge grasped through the sense-organs, like that 
of hearing etc., are the sound (sabda) etc. They are the instruments of 
knowledge of other objects, the instrument of speech is the vak and the 
sense-organ hands are the instruments for receiving. 


(Commentary) 

The sense-organs, like the sense of hearing etc., are the instruments of 
cognition of objects like sound etc.; the motor organs like vak etc. are the 
instruments of motor activity like speech etc. 


(Verses 20-21) 

The motor organs, like the feet (pada) etc., are the instruments for 
the group of three beginning with movement (locomotion), excretion, 
and enjoyment. The earth has the smell as the distinguishing 
characteristic, water as natural fluidity, fire as hot touch, air as formless 
touch, and sky as sound. 

I [the author Amrtananda Yogi] offer my salutation to the Lord Siva 
who is of the nature of kula [the repository of the infinite number of 
divine Sakti-s] and at the same time, beyond kula [the family of Sakti-s]. 


(Commentary) 


The word ddi (etc.) here [in this context] signifies the organs of 
excretion and enjoyment. The smell is the distinguishing characteristic 
of the earth, the natural fluidity of the water, the hot touch of the fire, 
the formless touch of the air, and the sound of the ether. In this way the 
chief characteristic of each tattva has been indicated. A hierarchical 
relationship of pervader and pervaded exists in them, the earth being the 
most pervaded and the thirty-five tattva-s, beginning with the water 
rising upto the Siva tattva, being the pervaders. In this manner, the 
qualities of the ether etc., being the pervaders permeate in the levels of 
creation [below] on the level of gross matter (bhitta-s),. 

The Parama Siva [being at the apex of the hierarchy of pervasion] 
exists on all the levels of creation. Therefore, He is both of the nature of 
the universe and the transcendent Absolute, both at the same time, and 
also of the nature of kula [the divine Sakti-s]. And it is this aspect of His 
nature that is the object of achieving the union with Him [as the 
supreme Being] by his devotees. This has been indicated briefly through 
the author paying his obeisance to Him. 

Here ends the Sattrimésattattvasamdoha together with the Vivarana 
commentary by Rajanaka Ananda. 
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Abhinavagupta's Gitarthasangraha: 
One Meaning, One Meanings, Many Meaning or Many Meanings? 


by 
Arvind Sharma 


1. Over a decade ago | translated Abhinavagupta's commentary on the 
Bhagavadgita as part of my doctoral work and in doing so I am sure | 
tore the living heart out of the Sanskrit text in my ruthless march 
towards my degree. So if I now propound the thesis that every 
translation suffers from a deficit of meaning compared to the original, I 
am only reflecting my own sense of inadequacy in this respect, just as 
when I say that every translation constitutes a betrayal of the text in 
some sense, the statement is self-reproach veiled as a universal verity. 
But enough of self-flagellation. In an age in which necrophilia, bestiality 
and masochism are rampant, why flog a dead horse? 

The point I wish to raise in the course of this presentation was not 
even an issue in my mind when I attempted a translation of 
Abhinavagupta s commentary on the Bhagavadgita! and. T have 
absolutely no idea whether it is wise, or otherwise, to raise it. But as 
Professor Witzel and Professor Garzilli have presented me with a unique 
opportunity by directing me that I take the experience of translating it as 
my point of departure, I am happy to do so. The issue I would like to 
raise is this: what bearing does the semantic status of any text in the 
general corpus of a religious or cultural tradition have on its translation 
into another language? I know the question, as it stands, is rather 
nebulous - but | hope that its contours will become at least clear, if not 
sharp, as we proceed. Allow me to take the first step towards 
concretizing it by focusing on a specific text, the Bhagavadgita. 


2. One of the interesting points about the Bhagavadgita is that it 
simultaneously occupies two spaces in the Hindu tradition: a 
philosophical space as well as a cultural space. That is to say, it forms 
part of the triple canon of Vedanta, along with the Upanisad-s and the 
Brahmastitra-s, known as the prasthanatraya. This is what i mean when I 
say that it occupies a philosophical space. But as part and parcel of the 
epic Mahabharata it also occupies a cultural space. In fact the 
Mahabharata, though less unhesitatingly than the Ramayana, has even 
been classed as a kavya as we shall see later. In any case, it is widel 
regarded as an itihdsa and as one of the two national epics of India : 

The question I would now like to raise is: is this text (or any Hinde 
sacred text for that matter) meant to be univalent or multivalent? Is it 
supposed to possess only one (preferably correct) meaning or is it 
supposed to possess many meanings? ° 

What do I mean when I say whether it is supposed to possess one 


| A. Sharma, tr., Abhinavagupta Gitarthasangraha, Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1983. 
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meaning or many meanings? I have the following point in mind in 
raising this question; namely, what is the presupposition in this respect? 
For instance, one could maintain that a text has only one correct 
meaning in principle, although in practice there may be no unanimity 
among scholars as to what that correct meaning is. This understanding 
also carries with it the implication that parts of the text may be capable 
of being interpreted in more than one way, so long as the overall 
semantic unity is not compromised. As an illustration allow me to cite 
Sankara's gloss on Bhagavadgita XVIII.41 wherein the four varna-s are 
described as the product of svabhava-prabhavai gunaih ( according to the 
strands that spring from their inner nature). Sankara asks, after stating 
that the castes involve division: by what standard are they divided? And 
he goes on to say: "According to the qualities (guna-s) born of nature. 
Nature (svabhdva) is the [svara's prakrti, the Maya made up of the three 
guna-s. It is in accordance with the guna-s of the prakrti that duties -- 
such as serenity and the like -- are assigned to the Brahmana-s, etc. 
respectively. Or to explain in another way: the source of the Brahmana’s 
nature (svabhava) is the guna of sattva; the source of the Ksatriya's 
nature is rajas and sattva, the latter being subordinate to the former; the 
source of the Vaisya's nature is rajas and tamas, the latter being 
subordinate to the former; the source of the Sadra's nature is tamas and 
rajas, the latter being subordinate to the former. For, as we see, the 
characteristic features of their nature are serenity, lordliness, activity, and 
dullness respectively. Or to interpret yet in another way: nature 
(svabhava) is the tendency (samskara, vasanéa) in living beings acquired 
by them in the past births, and manifesting itself in the present birth by 
way of being ready to yield its effects: and this nature is the source of the 
guna-s, it being impossible for the guna-s to manifest themselves without 
a cause. The assertion that nature (samskara, vdsand) is the cause (of the 
guna-s) means that it is a kind of specific cause. The duties, such as 
serenity, are assigned to the four classes in accordance with the guna- of 
sattva, rajas and tamas, which are brought into manifestation by their 
respective natural tendencies, and which lead to those duties as their 
natural effects." It is clear that three possible interpretations have been 
provided. It is also clear that they are not contradictory, though they are 
different. 

The principle of unitary meaning then allows for two possibilities: (1) 
The existence of differences of opinion regarding what this unified body 
of meaning is in relation to a text and (2) differences in interpretation 
within the text, so long as they do not go beyond the orbit of this unified 
meaning. 

A contrary example, in which the presupposition consists of the fact 
that the text or expression has more than one correct meaning is 


2 A. Sharma, The Hindu Gita: Ancient and Classical Interpretations of the 
Bhagavadgita, London, Duckworth, 1986, pp. 248-249. Sankara cited as 
translated by A. Mahadeva Sastry. Emphasis added, diacritics supplied. 
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provided by the typical if trivial case of a pun (paronomasia), or to use a 
term more appropriate to this discourse, Sslesa as a figure of speech. A 
more striking example of this class would be the epic such as the 
Raghavapandviyam of Dhananjaya (eighth century), which 
simultaneously narrates the story of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 


3. To turn to the issue on hand then: is the Bhagavadgita then meant to 
be univalent or multivalent? We noted earlier that it occupies both a 
philosophical space and a cultural space. The question therefore needs to 
be refined further: (1) is it supposed to be univalent or multivalent in its 
philosophical context and (2) is it supposed to be univalent or 
multivalent in its epic or cultural context? 

The Bhagavadgitd, as part of the Vedantic tradition must then first be 
placed in the context of the Vedic tradition by hermeneutically reversing 
the famous traditional saying: the Veda-s should be explained in the light 
of the itihdsa and purana-s (Citihasapuranabhyam ward con 
samupabrmhayet). Perhaps then the itthdsa such as the Mahabharata, 
wherein the Bhagavadgita finds a place, could also be explained with the 
help of the Veda. While attempting this hermeneutical reversal, however, 
it may be useful in the present context to distinguish between the Vedic 
and the Vedantic positions in this regard. I use the word Vedic here to 
comprise the Samhita-s and the Brahmana-s, especially the former. In a 
recent work on Vedic hermeneutics, Professor K. Satchidananda Murty 
has presented the Vedic position on this point clearly and succinctly as 


follows: 


From ancient times the Veda has been interpreted in many ways 

The following three of them are considered important: | 
The ritualists (Yajnikas) have taken the Veda as mainly a source 
book which informs how to perform rituals for obtaining this- 
worldly and other-worldly good. They have gone to the extent of 
maintaining that there are no statements of facts 
(bhatarthavakyas) in it. From this standpoint the entire 
Upanisadic portion becomes just an arthavada to the commands 
enjoining acts of meditation conducive to the production of 
mundane and heavenly benefits, and the gods mentioned in it 
because hypothetical, i.e., entities supposed to exist. It may be said 
that Sayana's bhdsya is mostly (not certainly wholly) a ritualistic 
interpretation as it was primarily meant for the yajitikas. So is 
Skandasvami'‘. 

There have also been Vedic interpreters down the ages who 
accepted the Vedic gods as realities, and rituals as’ wets of 
propitiation and worship. This means for different purposes 
different gods have to be worshipped in different ways and certain 
gods propitiated so that they may not cause harm. This is the 
polytheistic interpretation of the Veda. It may be argued that 
Venkata-Madhava's bhdsya tends to be an example of this kind of 
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interpretation. Most Western interpretations are also of this kind. 
The Veda has also been interpreted monotheistically. For example, 
Yaska in the Nirukta (VII. 4. 8, 9) says that all the gods mentioned 
in the Veda are the limbs of the one Great Self: Ekasyatmano'nye 
devah pratyangani bhavanti. Saunaka's Brhaddevata (1.61-65) 
agrees with this.? 


The reference just made to Yaska enables us to strengthen this 
argument in two ways: (1) the view presented above is that of Yaska. But 
Yaska himself cites: "The views of the grammarians (vaiyakarana-s), the 
young and old ritualists (yajfiika-s), the euhemerists (aitihdsika-s) who 
took recourse to legendary lore for the explanation of Vedic stanzas, and 
the ascetics (parivrajika-s). The etymologists (mairukta-s) are invoked 
twenty times".4 Moreover, (2) Saunaka's Brhaddevata points out: "What 
it considered the shortcomings or errors of Yaska. Yaska, for example, 
interprets the phrase ‘paficajanah' as the four varna-s (castes) and the 
Nisadas, the Brhaddevata informs us that it is possible to understand it in 
other ways also, e.g.: (1) the five fires, (2) the four chief priests and the 
yajamdana (sacrificer), and (3) the eye, ear, mind, speech and breath. It 
Says the spiritualists accept the third meaning".5 In other words, the 
Vedic tradition allows for preference but not exclusion. It is multivalent. 
This point has been recognized in relation to the Veda-s with sufficient 
clarity both in classical and modern Hinduism. For instance, 
Durgacarya, the Vedic exegete who came after Skandasvami and Uvata, 
but preceded Sayana, writes thus, after stating that mantra-s can be 
interpreted ritualistically (a@dhiyajfika), theistically (@dhidaivika) or 
spiritually (a@dhyatmika): "Therefore from these mantras as many 
meanings as possible, all of them indeed, may be derived; there is 
nothing wrong in this".© Harking to the earlier tripartite division, "A 
Puranic text says that there are three meaning in all the Veda-s 
(trayo'rthah sarvavedesu): (the well-known Agni, Fire, etc., the One God 
within them and the spiritual)".” Closer to our own times, S. 
Radhakrishnan remarked in 1926: "The Vedas bring together the 
different ways in which the religious-minded in that age experienced 
reality and described the general principles of religious knowledge and 
growth. As the experiences themselves are of a varied character, so their 
records are many-sided (visvatomukham)" which Jayatirtha in his 


aK, &, Murty, Vedic Hermeneutics, Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 1993, pp. 9-10. 


*V. S. Agrawala, "Yaska and Panini", in The Cultural Heritage of India, Calcutta, 
The Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, 1958, Vol. I, p. 294. 


2 KS. Murty, op. cit., p. 13. 
6 Ibid., p. 29. 


’ Ibid., p. 12. 
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Nydyasudha interprets as "suggestive of many interpretations 
(anekarthatam)."® Thus the Gita, if treated as a Vedic text, is supposed to 
be multivalent. 

The Vedantic tradition, by contrast, is univalent, vide Brahmasiitra 
1.1.4. Ta tu samanvayat. In other words, the result to be aimed at is the 
harmony of the different scriptural statements.? In fact $. Radhakrishnan 
even ventures the opinion: "Today the samanvaya or harmonisation has 
to be extended to the living faiths of mankind."!0 

The influence of the Mimamsa doctrine of ekavakyata on Vedanta is 
quite apparent here. V. K. Chari sums up the Mimamsa logic succinctly 
in this respect: "Semantic autonomy, impersonality and unity of 
meaning are the three pillars on which the Mimamsa theory rests,"!1 
Sankara, in his Introduction to the commentary on the Gita, says that as 
the several existing explanations of the Gita "appear to teach diverse and 
quite contradictory doctrines (atyantaviruddhanekarthatva), [ propose, 
therefore, to write a brief commentary with a view to determine its 
precise meaning".!2 Interestingly Abhinavagupta does not claim to offer 
its precise meaning. He claims rather to uncover its hidden meaning.!3 
Presumably, however, there is only one hidden meeting in accordance 
with the esoteric tradition. Sankara's attitude in modern times is 
reflected by B. G. Tilak who wrote: 


In short the book must not be read devoid of its context. This is 
especially true about a book like Bhagavad Gita. Various 
commentators have put as many interpretations on the book, and 
surely the writer or composer could not have written or composed 
the book for so many interpretations being put on it. He must 
have been one meaning and one purpose running through the 
book, and that I have tried to find out. I believe I have succeeded 
in it, because having no theory of mine for which | sought any 


8 S. Radhakrishnan, The Hindu View of Life, New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1927, p. 15. The reference is to Jayatirtha (1365-1388) and his 
Nyayasudha on Madhava's Anuvyakhyana (see K. H. Potter, comp., Bibliography 
of Indian Philosophies Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 1970, Vol. I., p. 230). 


9S, Radhakrishnan, tr., The Brahma Satra: The Philosophy of Spiritual Li 
London, George Allen & Unwin, 1960, p. 246. f Spiritua Life, 


10 Thid., p. 247. 


11 VY, K. Chari, Sanskrit Criticism, Honolulu, University of Hawaii Press, 1990 p 
193. - 


12 A. M. Sastry, tr., The Bhagavadgita with the commentary of Sri Sankaracharya, 
Madras, Samata Books, 1985, p. 4. 


13 A. Sharma, tr., op. cit., p. 101. 
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support from the book so universally respected, | had no reason to 
twist the text to suit my theory. There has not been a 
commentator of the Gita who did not advocate a pet theory of his 
own and has not tried to support the same by showing that the 
Bhagavad Gita lent him support.!4 


Thus the Bhagavadgita, as a Vedantic text, is presupposed to be 
univalent. 

Now we may face the next question: is the Bhagavadgita meant to bea 
univalent or a multivalent text as part of the Mahabharata? 

This involves us into the vexed question of the nature of the 
Mahabharata itself. To a certain extent, however, our task is facilitated by 
the indigenous tradition in this respect, although anachronistically. The 
famous Vedantin, Madhvacarya, who flourished in the thirteenth 
century, comes to our rescue, through the remarks he makes in his 
Mahabharatatatparyanirnaya. The title is perhaps significant, given the 
significance attached to tatparya in Mimamsa and Vedanta in 
determining the meaning of a text. Madhavacarya "commenting on the 
verse of the three beginnings" (I. 1. 50) writes: 


The meaning of the Bharata, in so far as it is a relation of the facts 
and events with which Sri Krsna and the Pandavas are connected, 
is Astikadi, or historical. That interpretation by which we find 
lessons on virtue, divine love, and the other ten qualities, on 
sacred duty and righteous practices, on character and training, on 
Brahma and the other gods, is called manvadi, or religious and 
moral. Thirdly, the interpretation by which every sentence, word 
or syllable is shown to be the significant name, or to be the 
declaration of the glories, of the Almighty Ruler of the universe, is 
called auparicara or transcendental.!° 


The cue provided by Madhavacarya is developed in our own times by 
V.S. Sukthankar, the initiator of the critical edition of the Mahabharata, 
who took up this idea to explain the three planes on which it (the 
Mahabharata) must be understood in its complete meaning. "On the 
mundane plane, the story deals with the realistic account of a fierce 
fratricidal war of annihilation with its interest centered on the epic 
characters. On the ethical plane, the war is seen as a conflict between 
dharma and adharma, good and evil, justice and injustice, with the final 
victory of dharma. On the transcendental plane, the war is fought 
between the higher and the lower self of humanity." He goes on to say: 


cat Mas Op Embree, ed., The Hindu Tradition, New York, Random House, 1972, p. 
S11. 


IS KK. Klostermaier, A Survey of Hinduism, Albany, State University of New 
York Press, 1989, p. 78. 
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"Arjuna, the superman under the guidance of Krsna, the Super-self, 
emerges successful in this conflict, after he has destroyed with the sword 
of knowledge the ignorance embodied in his illegitimate desires and 
passions symbolized by his relatives, teachers, elders and friends ranged 
on the other side. In this interpretation Sri Krsna is the Paramatman, 
and Arjuna the Jivatman. Dhrtarastra is a symbol of the vacillating ego- 
centric self, while his sons symbolize in their aggregate the brood of ego- 
centric desires and passions. Vidura stands for Buddhi, the one-pointed 
reason, and Bhisma is tradition, the time-bound element in human life 


and society." !® 





This trend is reflected in Abhinavagupta's commentary on the 
Bhagavadgita'’ but | must move on to make a point much more 
directly related to Abhinavagupta, namely, the conferral of the status of a 
kavya on the Mahabharata by Anandavardhana on par with the 
Ramayana, as in the following passage: 


Furthermore, when in a complete work one presents a single 
flavor as predominant, it fosters freshness of meaning and 
abundance of beauty. If you ask for examples, we point - the 
Ramayana or the Mahabharata. For in the Ramayana the First 
Poet [Valmiki] has set forth karuna [the compassionate flavor] as 
the rasa by making such statements as "Grief was made into 
verse", and he has carried it through by composing his work so as 
to extend to the final separation [of Rama] from Sita. 

Likewise in the Mahabharata, which has the beauty of a kavya 
while being in the form of a sastra, the great Sage [Vyasa] has 
demonstrated that the creation of dispassion is the principal 
purport of his work, by composing a conclusion that produces a 
despondent feeling in response to the sorry end of the Vrsnis and 
the Pandavas, and in doing so he has suggested that what he 
intended as the principal subject of his poem is the peaceful flavor 
[santarasa] and the human aim characterized by liberation 


[moksa].'8 


If the Mahabharata is in some sense a kavya and if the Bhagavadotta 
within it participates in that dimension of it, then the question of 
whether kavya is meant to be univalent or multivalent in the Hindu 
aesthetic tradition is no longer irrelevant in relation to the Gita 
According to this tradition great literature possesses a pleroma of 


16 [hid. 
17 A. Sharma, tr., op. cit., pp. 102, 104, 214, etc. 


18 G. A. Tubb, "Santarasa in the Mahabharata", A. Sharma, ed., Essays on the 
Mahabharata, Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1991, pp. 175-176, emphasis added. 
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meanings. 

4. The discussion thus far may be summarized before we proceed 
further. The question we asked was: is the Bhagavadgita to be considered 
a univalent or a multivalent text within Hinduism. We found that the 
answer depends of how it is contextualized. If it is contextualized as a 
philosophical text then the answer would depend on whether we viewed 
it as a Vedic or a Vedantic text. If it was viewed as a Vedic text the 
presupposition was that it is multivalent. If the Bhagavadgita was viewed 
as a Vedantic text the presupposition was that it is univalent. 

If the Bhagavadgita was contextualized as a cultural text then the 
answer depended on whether it was viewed as an itihdsa (or an epic) or 
as kavya (or as an epic poem). If viewed as the former, the 
presupposition was that it was multivalent. If viewed as the latter, the 
presupposition was that it might be even more so. 


5. The analysis now needs to be complexified by introducing the 
polymath Abhinavagupta into the discussion. The clarifying question to 
ask here is: of the three foundational texts of Vedanta, why did 
Abhinavagupta choose to comment only on the Gita, and that too with 
relative brevity? In the concluding verses of his commentary he refers to 
a person Lotaka by name and states that he was prompted by him to 
write the commentary (lotakakrtacodandvasatah).'9 Some have 
contended that this was his only reason for writing it, namely, feeling 
"pressurized by his relative".2° S. Sankaranarayanan, however, disregards 
this explanation of J. L. Mason and M. V. Patwardhan as inadequate, and 
points out that "no other teacher of the Kashmir Saiva school seems to 
have held the Bhagavadgita in such high esteem".2! Abhinavagupta refers 
to the Bhagavadgita, for instance, as ddisiddhasatra in his 
[svarapratyabhijnavivrtivimarsini (1.5.2).*2 

So Abhinavagupta's choice of the text remains to be explained. S. 
sankaranarayana, who produced an independent translation of the text 
in India soon after I had completed mine as we pursued our separate 
vocations in geographical isolation, suggests two reasons for this choice. 
He begins by noting that the Agama-s are esteemed as highly as the 
Veda-s in the school of Kashmir Sivaism, of which Abhinavagupta is the 
preeminent expositor. He also points out that according to the Saiva 
Agamic tradition "The Vedic tradition is no doubt a good one; but it is 
inferior to the Vaisnava tradition (which is itself inferior to the Saiva 


i? Ss, Sankaranarayanan, ed., Srimadbhagavadgita with Gitarthasangraha of 
Abhinavagupta, Tirupati, Sri Venkateswara University Oriental Research 
Institute, 1985, Vol., I, p. 281. 

20 Tbid., p. XVII, fn. 5. 

41 Tbid., p. XVIII, fn. 6. 


22 Tbid., Vol. Il, p. 138: 
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tradition). This may be the reason why Abinavagupta chose the 
Bhagavadgita out of the prasthanatraya to comment on, for he refers to it 
in his gloss on guhyadguhyataram as vedantadapi guhyam (XVIII.63). 

He also offers the following as an additional reason: namely, that the 
Gita, like the Tantra-s, is not restricted to the male members of the three 
higher castes (dvija-s) but, like Sivaism, is accessible to all, being a part of 
the Mahabhdarata.*? Moreover, according to the Saiva tradition, Krsna 
was taught the Saivagama-s by sages Durvasas and Upamanyu.?4 

It is also possible to offer another reason. Abhinavagupta is as Sreat a 
philosopher of aesthetics as of Sivaism. And although he regards moksa 
as the primary theme of both the Mahabharata and the Bhagavadgita, his 
predecessor Anandavardhana had already established the Mahabharata 
as a text pervaded by santarasa and as approaching the status of 
literature (kdvyacchdya). This otherwise slim suggestion gains weight 
when one realizes that Abhinavagupta's preceptor in both his Gita 
studies and the dhvani was the same person, namely, Bhattenduraja.25 

In other words, while the classical Vedantic tradition would impel 
Abhinavagupta in the direction of offering a univalent interpretation of 
the Gitd, there were other forces at work of equal strength which would 
have led him to accept the presupposition that it was a multivalent work. 
It seems that the actual commentary of Abhinavagupta turns out to be 
neither univalent or multivalent but bivalent in character, This bivalence 
or perhaps even ambivalence arises from an effort of his part to straddle 

both the exoteric and esoteric dimensions in his commentary, At some 
points his comments are straightforward but 





Often he is very vague and at times quite consciously he writes in a 
cryptic manner. Yet, he feels sorry that he has disclosed too much 
of the ideas of the hidden tradition. He also tells us openly that the 
secret ideas he gives will be clear only to those who are initiated in 
the tradition of the Saiva School.*° 


Abhinavagupta, on the one hand, is so catholic in his approach that 
he interprets the word avidhipiirvakam as applied to those approaching 
Krsna in Bhagavadgita IX. 24, usually interpreted as ‘with improper 
rites’, as ‘with different rites’, thus validating all worship. Yet at other 
times he insists on constricting the understanding to that of the 
sampradaya, as in the concluding remarks on his gloss on Bhagavadsita 


23S, Sankaranarayanan, op. cit., Part 1, p. XXXVI fn. 2 and Pp. XXXVII fn. 1. One 
may note, however, that, technically the Brahmasitra is also smrtj. 


24K. C. Pandey, Abhinavagupta: An Historical and Philosophical Study, 
Varanasi, The Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series Office, 1963, p. 63. 


25 A. Sharma, op. cit., p. 101. 


26S. Sankaranarayanan, op. cit., Vol. I, p. XXXII. 
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IV.24. This approach in some ways curiously corresponds to the classical 
Vedic, as distinguished from the Vedantic, for Yaska distinguishes 
between higher and lower -- read esoteric and exoteric -- interpretations 
of the Vedic mantra-s (uccivacaih abhiprayaih).2’ The text is exoteric, 
the real meaning is esoteric! 


6. Four roads of interpretations constituted the crossroad at which 
Abhinavagupta stood: what we have labelled the Vedic, the Vedantic, the 
epic and the epic-poetic. Out of these three presupposed multivalence, 
the Vedantic one alone presupposed univalence. 

The influence of these various forces sorts itself out in his 
commentary as an implicit trivalence and an explicit bivalence. The 
implicit trivalence consists of his commentary unselfconsciously 
reflecting all the three hermeneutical layers of the epic: the historical, the 
psychological and the metaphysical. The explicit bivalence consists of his 
simultaneously espousing a catholic as well as an esoteric interpretation 
of the Gita. When I translated his commentary, this complexity was 
concealed from me. This understanding was then not available to me 
and "understanding, obviously, can be communicated only to the extent 
that it is available."28 Now, more than a decade later, let me try to place 
the matter on as broad a canvas as possible.’ 

Yaska said that speech without meaning is "a barren cow, a mere 
delusion (adhenu maya)".2? While commenting on the text in the 
Brhaddranyaka Upanisad: "Meditate on Speech as a cow ... her calf is 
mind" (V.8.1). Sankara said: "The word Speech means the Veda-s... It is 
the mind (the calf) which makes (stimulates) the Veda-s (the cow) to 
reveal its meaning (yield its milk) for the Veda-s proceed forward only in 
a subject thought of by the mind". In other words: "Unless its calf 
approaches a milch-cow, takes its teats into its mouth one after another, 
sucks, and gently butts its mother's udder with its head now and then, 
milk does not flow into its mouth. Similarly, only a mind which has 
become active and thought deeply and long about a relevant matter (e.g., 
Duty and/or the Real), can study the Veda and absorb and digest its 
meaning. To the unprepared inactive mind the Veda would mean 
nothing, just as a cow cannot give its milk to its calf which does not 
approach it and become active in the right manner."29 

The Mimamsakas warned, however, that "A linguistic text is not the 


27 Nirukta VII. 2. See K. S. Murty, op. cit., p. 18 fn. 23. On the different possible 
meanings of the negative particle see P. K. Gode and C. G. Karve, editors-in- 
chief, Prin. V. S. Apte's the Practical Sanskrit-English Dictionary, Poona, Prasad 
Prakashan, 1957, Vol. I, bet 

28 K.K. Klostermaier, op. cit., p. 9. 

29 The Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. I, p. 293. 


30K. S. Murty, op. cit., p. 30. 
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legendary cow of paradise (kamadhenu), which you could milk at will 
and endlessly".! Although Abhinavagupta begged to differ in the realm 
of literature and considered great poetry "replete with richest meaning 
like the wishfulfiling cow’ when he said: mahakavivaco asyah 
kamadhenutvat (that a literary text is a semantic Santa Claus as it 
were).°* He milked only two udders in his commentary on the 
Bhagavadgita (even though therein Krsna identifies himself with the 
wish-fulfilling cow: dhentinam asmi kamadhuk). Finally, as a translator of 
his commentary on the Gita, by virtue of the fact that almost any 
translation suffers from a deficit of meaning compared to the original, I 
became a purveyor of diluted, or should I say skimmed milk. 





7. What is the significance of these conclusions for the translator of a 
commentary of Abhinavagupta's or of anyone else for that matter? If a 
translation is meant to convey the vision of the text which is being 
translated then I think it is important that the translator share that vision 
or less poetically, the mind-set of the author: that he or she know what 
the picture being linguistically reproduced is meant to be. When one is 
copying a drawing one may only draw a plain sketch or one may fill it 
with a horizon. But before one can make such a decision one must know 
how the original artist meant it to be: just a line or a line with a horizon 
If the author had shaded his text with several horizons of meanings then 
the translator must reflect that fact. The question is as much how one 
draws the line as where one draws the line. Please construe this last 
statement as my concluding remark. 


31 Vv. K. Chari, op. cit., p. 181. 


32 Thid., p. 272 fn. 78. Also see D. H. H. Ingalls, J. Mason and M. V. Patwardhan, 
trs., The Dhvanyaloka of Anandavardhana with the Locana of Abhinavagupta, 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1990, p. 351. 
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How to Enter the Vedic Mind? 
Strategies in Translating a Brahmana Text 


by 
Michael Witzel 


The text selected here is one that I edited and translated some twenty 
years ago: the Katha Aranyaka (KathA),! a Brahmana style text of the 
Black Yajurveda. In doing so, I had to go through all steps of dealing 
with a Vedic text: learning a new script, the sarada of Kashmir, figuring 
out the unmarked ends of sentences and trying to understand their 
meaning, and interpreting the arcane Srauta ritual and the homologies of 
Vedic thought. All of this, in itself, is a most educational enterprise that I 
can only recommend to graduate students with the words of Louis 
Renou: "Ou est le temps quand chacque sanskritiste éditait un texte 
védique..." In this paper, however, I will concentrate on translation, 
intertwined as it may be with the task of editing. 

Before we even can attempt a translation of Brahmana texts, there are 
a number of procedures that must be discussed and several obstacles that 
must be overcome. Most of them can be taken care of by our old hand- 
maiden, philology. It is well-known that to merely mention this word is 
already the kiss of death in some circles, including Harvard. In fact, one 
of my colleagues here once explained philology to me as "the study of a 
word." I rather prefer to define it, as we did in a symposium some five 
years ago: as "Kulturwissenschaft based on texts", or "the study of a 
civilization based on texts’. 

In order to proceed with such a study, we have to take into account a 
number of factors: the nature and grammar of the Vedic language in its 
late Brahmana/Aranyaka stage; the setting of the text: its time, place, as 
well as the contemporary society, natural surroundings and climate; the 
style of the text: the typical Brahmana/Aranyaka prose with its many 

repetitions, the Zwangsldufigkeit (‘inevitability’) of its way of expression 
(see below); the parallel texts, the medieval exegesis (traditional 
commentators and their setting); the problems concerning the 
translation of certain Vedic words (see below); and finally, the 
difficulties in making the train of Vedic thought understandable and 
readable to our contemporary audience. 


1. The Text and Its Background 

Under investigation here is a late Vedic text, an Aranyaka. Aranyaka-s 
are a genre of texts that are composed in Archaic (V edic) Sanskrit in the 
expository prose of the Brahmana style. The KathA deals with one of the 
more secret and dangerous rituals of the Vedic period. Like all 
Brahmana-s, this is a text that was orally composed by Brahmins for 


1 M. Witzel, Das Katha Aranyaka, textkritische Edition mit Ubersetzung und 
Kommentar (Teildruck), Erlangen/Kathmandu, Nepal Research Centre, 1974. 
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Brahmins in order to explain the many details of a particular ritual and 
the whole ritual as such. In this case, it is the Pravargya milk offering to 
the ASvins, a part of the solemn Soma ritual. 

A few remarks on Vedic oral composition and early oral literature are 
in place here. Unlike the hymns of the Rgveda, which were created by 
bard-like craftsmen schooled in traditional Indo-Iranian poetics, the 
Brahmana-s were composed by priests who were specialists in the 
complicated Vedic ritual. 

This large mass of texts, rather surprisingly, was composed and 
compiled without recourse to any artificial means of structuring and 
ordering except for the underlying structure of the rituals themselves, 
which was, of course, well-known to the priests.* Nevertheless, the order 
of the ritual is not always strictly followed in the texts. Rather, various 
myths (itihdsa), deliberations (arthavdda), incidental allusions to the 
actions carried out in the rite (vidhi),3 and various other topics are 
inserted, all of which the authors felt necessary in order to explain the 
secret meaning of the ritual and its various parts, as well as the texts and 
melodies used during the actual performance.4 Sometimes one or the 
other of these aspects simply takes over and the originally clear structure 
of the section in question gets diluted beyond recognition (as often is the 
case with itihdsa in JB, and with arthavada in SB), or various other topics 
are introduced, sometimes even in Satra-like style (as in the KathA 
itself). Also, various additions to the Original ritual, such as second 
thoughts or rebuttals of objections abound in these texts. A Brahmana 
simply does not strictly follow the order of the ritual:5 it is not a sitra- 
like step-by-step description of a ritual, but a tippani-like discussion of 


2 One did not follow, as for example in Polynesia, external categories, e.g. the 
structure of a fish on whose bones various types of knowledge, stories, etc. are 
mentally arranged, similar to the device used in classical antiquity, for example a 
palace in whose rooms various types of knowledge were "stored." One could also 
envisage other mnemotechnical devices, such as lines drawn on the ground or 
the use of pebbles (or twigs which are actually used in Samaveda chanting); 
however, there is no evidence of these kinds of techniques in the Vedic texts 
themselves. 


3 As the later Mimamsa texts classify these items found in the Brahmana style 
texts. Note, however, that the "vidhi" elements in the Brahmana-s do not 


prescribe ritual action, they merely refer or allude to them to indicate the topic 
of discussion. 


4 See K. Hoffmann, "Die Komposition eines Brahmana-Abschnittes (MS. | 
10,14-16)", Aufsdtze zur Indo-Iranistik, ed. J. Narten, Wiesbaden (Reichert) 
1975, pp. 207-220; author, "JB Palpalani. The structure of a Brahmana tale", 
Felicitation Volume B. R. Sharma, ed. M. D. Balasubrahmaniam, Tirupati, 
Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha, 1986, 189-216. 


3 Differently from what Kashikar attempted to show in his article on the Katha 
Aranyaka, ABORI 68 (1987), where he silently contradicted his general 
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particular points in the performance and of their meaning. 

Many features of the texts still point to their oral composition, for 
example, the use of deictic pronouns. When the texts say "do it in that 
way...', we simply do not know what that way means. Further, the older 
Brahhmana style texts were composed in simple paratactic phrases, and 
only gradually the language became hypotactic with longer and involved 
phrases found especially in late Brahmana texts such as SB and JB. 

Equally typical for the oral compositions of this period is the 
repetitive style, the Zwangsléufigkeit, which closely resembles that of the 
ensuing early Buddhist texts. The subject matter is discussed by 
adducing several examples that are formulated in virtually the same way, 
through using the same words, phrases, and order of argumentation. 
Thus, the next sentence or group of sentences are not only largely 
predictable. The device also serves as a mnemo-technical device that 
allows for remembering, teaching and learning by heart long prose 
passages more easily. 

Another mnemo-technical device is the constant use of pratika-s, the 
short heading-like introductory phrases of a prose section or of a mantra 
which immediately evoke the complete passage. Surprisingly, even 
internal references are met with on occasion, for example SB 4.15.15 --> 
SB 14.1.1, a referral to a text that now is found a few hundred pages 
apart from the first one In our printed editions. ° 

We can even determine that Brahmana texts were composed on the 
offering ground itself. Some references mentioning the three sacred fires 
which are arranged on the offering ground in a slightly irregular 
triangular fashion, indicate that the speaker (i.e. the teacher) stood 
between the two fires that were close together, the garhapatya and the 
daksinagni (the western and southern fires) when explaining the ritual to 
his young Brahmin students.© The teacher apparently carried out a dr 
run of the ritual for his students. % 

Both types of texts, the poetic RV and the expository Brahmana-s 
however, had the same strict means of preservation and transmission: 
rather surprisingly, in both cases, a strictly oral one. This js a well known 
topic and it therefore may suffice to point out that just as in the 
transmission of the RV, the Brahmana type texts were handed down 
from teacher to students as virtual "tape recordings" of the first 
millennium B.C. without the change of a word, of a syllable, or even an 
accent. If one did so, one would have faced the terrible a le of 
Visvarupa whose head was cut off by Indra as he had at! 4 
single accent, thereby grammatically turning Indra into his enemy. 


statement in A Survey of the Srautasatras, Bombay, University of Bombay, 1968 
Dp. Lo Sd. 
© Incidentally, this is the place where the wife of the sponsor of a Vedic 
sacrifice is seated; it is different from that of the various priests taking part in the 


ritual. 
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Let us return to the Katha Aranyaka. It was composed during the late 
Vedic period. This means that the great collections of Vedic hymns 
(Rgveda), sorcery stanzas (Atharvaveda), melodies (Sdmaveda), and 
formulae spoken during the rituals (Yajurveda) had long been composed 
and collected, and that a considerable amount of theological discussion 
of the rituals had already been accumulated in the various Brahmana 
style texts. 

Among these, the Katha Aranyaka is a rather fragmentary text’ 
dealing with the secret Pravargya ritual of the Katha school of the Black 
Yajurveda. Among the various Yajurveda schools, only the Taittiriya 
Aranyaka (TA 4-5) and the last section of the Satapatha Brahmana (SB 
14) deal with the Pravargya ritual in Brahmana style while Maitrayani 
Samhita (MS 4.9) contains only the mantra-s. The TA, while often close 
to the KathA in its mantra-s, is a rather late text, and the SB belongs to 
the White YV, a different tradition that is equally late but much more 
inclusivistic and reformist. Only the SB section, which is quite different 
in wording from the KathA, had been translated at the time | dealt with 
KathA.§ At any rate, it has been our experience that the parallel texts 
usually are the best commentary? of Brahmana style text. They mention 
the same facts with a more or less differing choice of words or give a 
completely different exposition, both of which shed light on the topic 
under discussion. 

Apart from the parallel texts, the various SrautaSatra-s, though 
composed later than the Brahmana-s are of help as they do more than 
allude to the ritual performance; they present it step by step. 
Unfortunately the SrautaSiatra of the Katha-s is almost completely lost 
and I had to rely on the texts of the more or less closely related schools of 
the Taittirlyas and Maitrayantyas of the Black Yajurveda. 

Finally, there are the medieval commentaries and Paddhati-s. They 
too supply much information about the actual performance of ritual 
during the middle ages. Since Vedic ritual is very conservative, we can 
rely to a large extent on their testimony, but we constantly have to 
countercheck their descriptions with that of the older texts so as to 
detect medieval innovations.!9 Generally speaking, one has to be aware 
of the fact that the medieval commentators were almost as distant from 


’ It is not a sittra-like step by step description of a ritual, but a ftippani-like 
discussion of particular points in the performance and their meaning. 


8 In the meantime, J. E. M. Houben has translated the TA section as well: The 
Pravargya Brahmana of the Taittirlya Aranyaka an ancient commentary on the 
Pravargya ritual, Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 1991. 


? Both the TA and the SB version have medieval commentaries of Sayana and 
others. The KathA lacks any commentary, Padapatha, Pratisakhya, etc. 


!0 Nowadays we might add the films and the video tapes of Staal's 1975 
Agnicayana in Kerala which includes several Pravargya performances. 
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the ancient Vedic texts as we are nowadays: in time, location, society, 
religion, climate and natural surroundings. For example, the great 
commentator Sayana (d. 1387 A.D.) was a citizen of the last great Hindu 
empire of Vijayanagara, a medieval Hindu kingdom of South India with 
a full blown caste system, Bhakti/Tantric Hindu religion, a tropical 
climate dominated by monsoon, and an economy based on rice 
agriculture, crafts, and trade. This is quite different from being a 
member of one of the small tribal, pastoral societies of the Eastern 
Panjab without or with only an incipient caste system, a pre-Hindu 
religion, a cold winter, no real monsoon, without cities, and with an 
economy based on cattle herding. While the medieval commentaries can 
help us in understanding the ritual and some of the grammar, syntax, 
and the general background of the texts, they cannot be relied on for the 
exact interpretation of individual words, of Brahmana sentences, and 
even less for the meaning of the archaic mantra-s, the original meaning 
of the rituals, and of Vedic religion and myth in general. ° 

What we have before us, thus, is the unfortunately fragmentary text 
of an old Yajurveda school of the eastern Panjab surviving in Kashmir 
without a living tradition of recitation and exegesis.!1 The Kathd has 
come down to us only in one rather lacuneous birchbark ms. This puts 
certain limits to any sort of investigation and it added some additional 
constraints to my task of translation. I had to supply, as is the case with 
the translation of most Mesopotamian and Hittite texts on clay tablets 
much of the lost text portions for consistency and continuity. I even ad 
not know exactly how my text began, and its end was even more 
uncertain. While this certainly is not typical for Vedic texts. it presents 
some additional problems. 

Taking all of the preceding into account, I first had to establish a 
reliable edition, which is difficult with just one ms. but can b 
established by carefully comparing the parallel traditions, ritual, ie 
and the Vedic grammar of the period in question, Ae has he , 
mentioned, I proceeded in constant overlap with the actual endlation 
since one obviously cannot establish an intelligible text without ae 
its meaning, and that means without at least preparing a ie 
translation in the process. The most intriguing and difficult part of this 
undertaking was to translate according to the original intent of the 
composers of the text. One has to enter the Vedic mind in order to b 
able to achieve this aim.!4 There are, however, several stages of work tien 
usually precede this most difficult part of the translation en 


11 The Katha school has been confined to Kashmir for the last millenium or so 
in the later part of which they have lost their oral tradition. For details, see 
author, The Veda in Kashmur, (forthcoming). 
12 This is quite apart from the problem of translating concepts and even single 
words typical of the source language (Sanskrit) which are not present in (ie 
target language (English, or in my case, German), 
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2. Grammatical or Literal Translation 

For many purposes, such as grammatical study, it often is sufficient 
to prepare a rough, that is a grammatically correct literal translation 
without understanding exactly what the implications of the passage are. 
For example, one can, without much actual understanding, some of 
which is supplied here in parentheses and brackets, translate KathA 2.10: 
iyaty dgra asir ity. yad varahdvihatam bhavaty, asya eva fivam yajniyam 
sambharati... yad valmikavapdnam sambharaty, asyd eva téjo yajitiyam 
sambharati. "(He [the YV priest, the 2ryu,] mumbles):!> 'you [fem.] were 
so large in the beginning’. When earth dug up by a boar is used 
(bhavati)'4 [in the preparation of the Pravargya clay vessel]he (the 
priest) brings together the earth dug up by a boar... When he brings 
together the (clay of) a termite hill, he collects the life of her (the earth) 
fit for sacrifice". By proceeding in this fashion, we can be sure to have 
captured the literal meaning (and to even have supplied some of the 
ritual details), but we do not need to care about the religious or 
mythological implications of the passage. In fact, it refers to one of the 
creation myths in which the earth was dug up from the bottom of the sea 
by a boar, the later form of Visnu. The story is a variant of the North 
American and Siberian diver myths. The clay has to be pure or cleansed 
to be usable in the ritual (as is the case still in modern Kashmiri 
cleansing rites). All of this we do not need to know for a simple, 
grammatical translation, but, of course, we need it for a proper 
understanding of the text and an interpretation of the underlying ritual. 

Actually, this passage is a typical example of Brahmana style. It 
"explains", so to say, a formula spoken in the course of the ritual by 
pointing out its mythological origin (itihdsa): illo tempore, the gods did 
thus, and therefore humans have to follow suit; this is the message. Since 
the story is well known (and actually referred to in the preceding and 
following passages), no further explanation is necessary, and it is indeed 
not provided by the author of KathA. In using this procedure, the 
Brahmana-s!> created a web of ritualistic discussion, interwoven with 
myths, referrals to ritual facts, explanations of the origin of customs, 
cultural objects, the surrounding nature, facts of tribal history, and many 
other items of their contemporary ambience. 


13 Note that we must already know beforehand, from the study of Yajurveda 
texts in general, that it is the Adhvaryu priest and not someone else who 
mumbles but does not recite this formula. 


l4 Bhavati, ‘is used’, is a typical expression of the Brahmana style texts, while 
otherwise bhavati usually means ‘he/she/it becomes’. 


15 See K, Hoffmann, "Die Komposition eines Brahmana-Abschnittes, (MS. I 10, 
14-16)", Aufsdtze zur Indo-Iranistik, ed. J. Narten, Wiesbaden (Reichert) 1975, 
pp. 207-220. 
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3. Some Vedic Peculiarities 

While straightforward, literal translations may suffice in many cases, 
certain Vedic peculiarities of language and style nevertheless present 
further problems. The seemingly easily understandable phrase iyam gauh 
cannot simply be translated literally into "this cow". The two words 
rather mean: "The earth is this one here (i.e. a female object, being)". 
One first has to notice, first, that this is a nominal sentence and not just a 
noun with its pronoun; secondly, one has to know that the subject of 
nominal clauses is put at the end of the phrase;!6 thirdly that iyam 
habitually refers to “this one here’, the earth; and fourthly, that "cow" 
can signify (among many other things) "earth" as well. The sentence, 
thus, is a tautology. In addition, to approach an understanding, we have 
to know something of the nature of Vedic "identifications" or 
homologies. For reasons of space I cannot go into details here. 
Oldenberg!” has extensively written about this topic under the heading 
"Prescientific science".!° The matter may be summarized as follows: any 
two objects, ideas, entities can be linked with each other by establishing 
connections of smaller or greater similarity (bandhu, niddna) between 
them. Then they are not only regarded as linked but as essentially 
"*dentical" -- at least within the framework of the ritual. Whatever is 
done to one object or entity affects the other. Ritual is the mesocosm 
that links and affects the macrocosm of the universe and the gods with 
the microcosm of the humans and their immediate surroundings. The 
identifications or homologies can cover a single aspect of the two ot 
three entities involved (even the number of syllables of the word 
signifying both entities) or they can cover a larger number of such links 
To discover them is the aim of much of the discussion in the Bilamann 
style texts. The outcome can be such as the one mentioned above: "The 
cow is the earth." 

Of the initial list of concerns noted in translating this text, we have 
already dealt with some of the ritual and mythological back round 
which for want of space, I will not discuss further. We have een 
how some of the myths are interwoven with the text and how we need to 
pay attention to them in interpreting a Braéhmana. Furthermore it goes 
without saying that we have to know a large amount of the realia of the 
period, whether it is items of cattle herding, local climate, tribal society 

> 


16 A feature not restricted to Vedic but also found in good Paninean Sanskrit 


17 H. Oldenberg, Vorwissenschaftliche Wissenschaft. Die Weltanschauune der 
Brahmana-Texte, Gottingen, Vandenhoek und Rupprecht, 1919. sual: 


18 See now my On magical thought in the Veda, Leiden, Universitaire Pers, 1979 
where I tried to understand some of the thought processes underlying Hip 
Brahmanical “identifications”. Cf. also B. K. Smith, Reflections on Resemblance, 
Ritual and Religion, New York, Oxford University Press, 1989, who has, 
however, not added to our understanding of the problems except for providing 
a fashionable framework. 
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or ancient customs and beliefs. 


4. Literary structure 

For a different level of understanding, we have to deal with the 
literary structure of the texts themselves, which is, as I have already 
mentioned, rather complicated. One has to follow the arguments 
sometimes not just over a page or two of our printed texts but through a 
whole chapter!’ to recognize the many disjointed parts (as we would 
feel) of the exposition. In the mind of the Brahmin authors these 
sections were not disjointed at all, as they more or less closely followed 
the only grid they had at their disposal: the structure of the ritual. Myths, 
ritual discussions, deliberations, quotations from earlier texts, and 
especially Mantras were all subjected to this outline. 

One item that comes to our rescue in following such arguments and 
in our actual understanding of them, and indeed the most important 
one that came to my rescue in restoring the partially damaged text, is the 
so-called Zwangsléiufigkeit of Brahmana style. This expression coined by 
K. Hoffmann signifies the "inevitability of Brahmana style". The 
argumentation in the texts almost always follows a certain fixed pattern. 
For example, one normally starts with a statement, something "new" or 
important to the teacher, often the discovery of new connection between 
the various entities in macrocosm, mesocosm and microcosm. Its 
authoritative statement ("x, I say, is y") is usually indicated by the 
particle vai: A straightforward case that involves nothing that cannot be 
understood immediately is found in KathA 2.2. It discusses the 
collection, with the help of wooden hoes, of the clay from which the 
Pravargya vessel is made. "He takes up the hoes. ... He takes up four (of 
them). The directions (of the sky), I say (vdi), are four. From the 
(various) directions (the clay for) the Pravargya (vessel) is collected. 
Only (evd) from the (various) directions he collects (the clay for) the 
Pravargya (vessel). Wooden (hoes) are used. With 'trees' (wooden hoes) 
is the Pravargya collected. Only (evd) with 'trees' (wooden hoes) he 
collects the Parvargya (vessel)." [abhrir adatte. ... cdtasra ddatte. cdtasra 
vai diso. digbhydh pravargyas sambhriyate. digbhyd eva pravargyam 
sambharaty. vanaspatya bhavanti. vanaspatibhir vdi pravargyas 
sambhriyate. vanaspatibhir eva pravargya sdmbharati.| What follows the 
initial assertion is an argument (or, often a mythological tale) that shows 
in what respect the hoes are related to the directions and the trees. This is 
regarded as the proof of the argument. The author usually returns to the 
initial statement and presents it as truth: "x only is y". 

This structure of Brahmana argumentation necessarily implies that 
certain sentences have to be repeated either verbatim or in a slightly 
changed way. If the text is damaged (as in KathA) or corrupt (as in the 
Jaiminiya Brahmana), this device greatly helps in restoring or 
understanding the section in question. If one does not immediately 


12 See again K. Hoffmann, "Die Komposition...", cit. 
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understand what the author wanted to say, one can also reread the 
passage backwards, from the end of the argumentation: whatever is told 
in the myth or in the often rather obscure discussions is informed by this 
outcome. This procedure is especially helpful when the pattern described 
above is incomplete, which is quite often the case, since well known 
"truths" are no longer argued at great length, e.g. in KathA 2.140,180 
(atmudna evditdm Asisam asaste). The Brahmana teacher assumes that his 


listeners already know. 


5. Style and Translation 
Another problem is that of the style of our translation. It still is a 


fashion among scholars in Indian Studies to resort to Shakespearean 
English when translating religious texts from India. But should we really 
do so? Even in the later Vedic period, many mantra-s quoted from 
earlier texts such as the Rgveda were easily understandable. For example, 
a mantra such as iyaty dgra asih (KathA 2.10) could be regarded as 
contemporary Vedic Sanskrit by any educated Brahmin listener while 
groups such as children, women, and members of the lower classes 
might have regarded such phrases as "adult", educated, and prestigious 
speech. Why, therefore, should we write "thou wert so large in the 
beginning" and not simply ‘so large you were in the beginning"? 

It is, of course, quite another matter when the formula Or verse in 
question uses a level of speech older than that of the expository prose of 
the text. We may try to imitate the distinction in English, though this 
might prove difficult at times. Thus, when the Brahmana explanation of 
the mantra divi te sadhdstam (KathA 2.99) paraphrases this with divi te 
grhdm, we might try to imitate the two levels of speech by translating: 
"in heaven is your seat’, (that means:) in heaven is your house". The ease 
actually is more complicated because the word sadhdstha ‘dwelling/seat' 
is more archaic (it is prominent in the RV) and, secondly becaiise it 
differs in meaning from grhd ‘house’. How to imitate this in English? If 
we translate the first sentence as "in heaven js your palace/throne" ae 
express some of the archaic level of speech of sadhdsthg but we do not 
exactly indicate the meaning of the type of dwelling meant in RV (which 
is in need of a separate investigation). 

Or, to enter a sphere in which Wendy Doniger specializes: Katha 
2.101 has the mantra anavadhyabhis sém u Jagmabhih explained as: 
tabhir (hotrabhir) evd pravargyam sdngamayati. “with the blameless 
(Apsaras) he (Rudra) has come together" (Le., among other things, ‘had 
intercourse’, see PS 1.7). (This means:) "with them (not the Absanas but 
the recitations, hotrabhth, this time) he (the priest) lets fhite the 
sponsor) get together". I do not think that we must, as Wendy Doniger 
prefers, always find a "hip" translation such as "he had sex." We simply 
can translate "he has come together" -- just as the Sanskrit Says -- and 
only where we need to be explicit, we could add "he made love with...” as 
to explain the double meaning in the original. 
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6.""Ambiguous" Words 

A much more difficult problem is that of "ambiguous" words such as 
rta. Like dharma, rta is very difficult to translate.29 In fact, rta is 
variously translated as 'cosmic law, rule, order, human law, customs’, 
etc. There simply is no English, French, German, Italian, or Russian 
word that covers the range of meanings of this word. The case is not 
isolated; it is a well known problem in translating from other languages. 
For example French liberté or German Freiheit, Italian liberta or Spanish 
libertad correspond to both English ‘freedom’ and ‘liberty’. Each time we 
want to translate, for example, the German, or French word, we have to 
choose the proper English equivalent, just as we have to do with rta, 
where we could simply choose from among the translations mentioned 
above. However, in this case a reader will never know what is found in 
the Sanskrit original, and we would have to explain each time (e.g. in a 
footnote) that rta is intended. 

Thieme has proposed another solution to this problem. He translates 
words such as rta by just one German or English word, thus 
‘Wahrheit'/'truth'. However, neither the German nor the English word 
covers the whole range of meanings of the Vedic word rta. If we translate 
rta by "Wahrheit/truth/Truth" we would have to relearn our own 
language for the sake of reading Vedic texts, -- just as Heidegger imposes 
on us through his idiosyncratic use of German when we read his 
philosophy. Actually, it seems that no western language has a word more 
or less corresponding to rta. As far as I see, it is only the Old Egyptian 
mavat (and perhaps Sumerian me) that convey a similar concept. 

What then, does rta mean? We can approach the problem from its 
antonym: druh. This is easily translatable into English as ‘deceiving, 
cheating’ or better into German with the etymologically related words 
‘Trug, Betrug' (cf. Engl. 'betray'). Deceiving means to say the untruth 
(anrta) and to actively carry it out (druh). The other side of the coin is 
speaking the truth (satya) and acting according to it (rta). Rta thus is a 
force Opposite to deception, it is the force of active truth 
(Wahrheitsverwirklichung). Only because of rta does the sun move in the 
sky and does not fall down, do the rivers flow in their beds, does human 
society function, do people speak the truth and carry out their 
obligations and alliances (mitra), do sons offer for their departed fathers 
and ancestors. Without rta we enter into the state of Nirrti,2)} of absolute 
destruction with no light, no food, no drink, no children, a sort of Vedic 
hell to which only those miscreants are sent who have violated the basic 
order of Vedic society. 


20 Ty KathA 2.9. "rtdsya rdhyasam adya makhdsya Sirah" “today I want to 
complete the head of Makha, which I came by (rtdsya) accidentally" another 
word rtd- is meant, p.p.p. of rchati. 


21 See L. Renou, Vedic nirrti, L'Inde fondamentale, Paris, Hermann, 1978, pp. 
127-132. 
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How to translate rta then? We cannot put ‘active truth' 
(Wahrheitsverwitklichung) into our text each time; this would at least be 
cumbersome. And, our readers still would not understand what is 
intended in the Sanskrit text. Another possibility would be to leave the 
word untranslated. For the general reader this would mean that 
important portions of the text remain equally unclear and this cannot be 
the aim of our work. The best solution to me seems to translate rtg 
idiomatically but to add the Sanskrit word in parentheses each time, as 
to allow the reader to gradually understand the concept of rta with the 


whole range of meanings it implies. 


7. Inside the Vedic Mind 

With rta and similar problematic words we have come to one of the 
more important and difficult chapters of translating Vedic texts. Yet, we 
still will face a host of problems if we want to translate the 
argumentation of the texts in.an understandable fashion and not in the 
(often Victorian) “jargon” of Vedic scholars. The real task, however is 
how to enter the Vedic mind, the mind of those Brahmins who 
composed poetry and prose texts such as the Katha Aranyaka. With 
some effort,22 we can see that their logic is understandable, more or less 
Aristotelian, if we accept that the ultimate premise of the texts is wron 
namely similarity means near-complete identity, and not just ‘artic 
identity’, at least in the sphere of the ritual.23 As we know, the Brahmana 
style texts are full of "identifications", of homologies made between 
various entities which are based on this principle, which, incidentally, is 
also the one underlying all magical procedures. ‘i 

The whole web of links established on this premise between various 
entities in macrocosm, microcosm, and the mesocosm of ritual has to be 
known or acquired by a translator of a Vedic text; the same applies to th 
range of meanings, Or, in more technical terms the ageregates a 
noemes2? that are associated in the Vedic mind with each Sanskrit 
word.25 They have to be actively known by the translator. Only then — 


22 Leaving aside the surprise of for mer generations of scholars who regarded 
these texts as the "twaddling of idiots"; for a characterization see author On 
Magical Thought in the Veda, Leiden, Universitaire Pers, 1979 “ 


23 See author, On Magical Thought, cit.; note that many of the "identifications" 
are similes or rather metaphors that cover, in the ritual Blouse —s 
anything from partial to complete identity of the two entities. They are Bere i ‘ 
use a Paninean term, on ddesa “substitution" of one item by another in see 
related spheres of the cosmos that the Upanisad-s refer to Bir Elev ines 
adhidaivata, adhiyajna, adhipurusa. 


24 See K. Hoffmann, Der Injunktiv im Veda, Heidelberg, Carl Winter, 1967. 


22 Or the words of other Sanskrit, foreign, or, for that matter, even older 
English texts such as those of Shakespeare. 
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we begin to understand what certain statements in the text meant to 
their authors and listeners. Luckily, Brahmana prose is explicit enough 
to provide us with an inkling of the possible range of mental connections 
made for each word, although we may be surprised time and again about 
the enormous range, the seemingly strange links, and the unusual shades 
of meanings that are employed by the authors. 

But how to accumulate an encyclopedic knowledge of Vedic thought? 
Certainly by a lot of (slow) reading. Even then, many connections and 
shades of meanings will escape us. Instead, we have to painstakingly 
follow the well known rules of philology by studying the meaning, or 
rather, the whole range of meanings and the usage of the particular word 
or concept in question. However, in Vedic Studies at least, we are lucky 
in that we have a (nearly) complete word index, prepared in India from 
1935-1965 by Vishva Bandhu and his collaborators.2© Whoever does not 
use this index can simply no longer claim to have done thorough work 
but only to have carried out work of an impressionistic nature.2” 

If we face the problem of determining a particular noematic 
aggregate, all shades of the meaning of a word or concept in Vedic, we 
are even luckier. Since 1966 we have had access to the 
Braéhmanoddharakosa28 which actually lists Vedic sentences under 
important, alphabetically arranged headwords though, unfortunately, by 
no means comprehensively. If we want to get a quick overview of the 
range of meanings of a word we can simply look up some five to two 
hundred sentences under each headword?? and arrive at a provisional, 
yet quite often sufficient impression, which, if need be, can further be 
substantiated by painstakingly going through all of Vishva Bandhu's 
Vedic Word Index. In this fashion, and due to the large number of texts 
available to us, we have a real possibility to "interview" our Vedic 
“informants” of three millennia ago and to enter their mind as well as 
any anthropologist can do. 

If we follow these rather straightforward rules and use all the other 
tools mentioned earlier, we can achieve in Vedic Studies a certainty that 
approaches that of the natural sciences. In fact, we can proceed in a 
similar fashion, by trial and error, and by proposing a theory and 
actually testing it. Only when the word, concept, or custom is a hapax or 
1s attested too infrequently to allow a proper investigation of the whole 


26 Vishva Bandhu, Vaidika Padanukrama Kosa (A Vedic Word Concordance), 16 


Vols., Lahore/Hoshiarpur, Vishveshvaranand Vedic Research Institute, 1935- 
1965. 


27 It is educative to note how little this or similar important indices are quoted. 


28 Vishva Bandhu, Brahmanoddharakosa, Hoshiarpur, VVRI, 1966; see also 
Upanisaduddharakosa, Hoshiarpur, VVRI, 1972. 


29 Curiously (cf. the preceding notes), | have never seen this work quoted in any 
article or book. 
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range of meanings, must we remain content with a merely probable 
answer, or a mere guess. In all other cases, of course only after 
painstaking study, we can conclude that yes the theory was right, or no it 
was not. 

If it sounds unbelievable that we can actually enter the Vedic mind 
and argue from the inside, following the thought pattern of the Vedic 
authors, I invite the reader to try the beginning of the Katha Aranyaka. 
As the facsimile shows, it is rather fragmentary. In order to restore and 
to translate the text, I had to study similar phrases or the occurrences of 
a few key words retained in the fragment. The restoration was supported 
by the Zwangsliufigkeit of Brahmana style: the initial, half peeled off 
sentence is more or less repeated by a later one. But how to be sure? 
Fortunately, the passage contains another clue, the frequently met with 
concepts of "thought-speech-action" (manas- vac- karman), a collocation 
that is found not only in the Veda but also in the closely related Old 
Iranian texts (manah- vac- stiaolna, Y 34.1-2), Therefore, I was 
completely sure that I had restored the text correctly. When | finally 
went to Tiibingen University Library to check the original ms. again (I 
had worked from a microfilm), I found that a portion of my initial 
lacuna was covered by a small, dislodged piece of birchbark that had 
overlapped with my text. When I lifted the dislodged fragment, I found 
the text I had restored. 

If we can write Vedic texts that well, we can also translate them, 
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Kashmir up to Contemporary Times: their Vedic and Tantric Literature 
Ritual, and Customs together with Dr. M. Witzel. ) 


Teun Goudriaan (born 1939) studied Classica] Languages, Sanskrit 
Indian Culture, and Medieval History. Until 199], hia frac Sandi 
Sanskrit, Indian History, Culture and Religion, and Early liniumral 
Central Asia at Utrecht University (The Netherlands). He is now 
engaged in a part-time project on the goddess Kubjika. 

His major publications include: Kasyapa's Book of Wisdom (Thesis, 
1965); the edition and translation of the Vinasika Tantra (Delhi 1985); 
the critical edition of the Kubjikamatatantra (together with J. A. 
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Schoterman, Leiden 1988); Stuti and Stava (together with C. Hooykaas, 
Amsterdam 1971); Hindu Tantrism (together with S. Gupta and D. J. 
Hoens, Leiden 1979); Hindu Tantric and Sakta Literature (together with 
S. Gupta, Wiesbaden 1981). 


Karel R. van Kooij (born 1939) studied Classical Languages, Sanskrit and 
South Asian Art and Archaeology at the University of Utrecht. He was a 
lecturer for South and South-East Asian Art and Archaeology at the 
University of Utrecht. Since 1994 he has been a professor of South Asian 
Art History at the University of Leiden. 

His major publications include: Worship of the Goddess according to 
the Kalikapurana. Part I. A Translation and an Introduction with Notes of 
Chapters 54-69 (Thesis, Leiden 1972); Religion in Nepal (Leiden 1978). 
He has written several articles on religious iconography: "The 
Iconography of the Buddhist Wood-Carvings in a Newar Monastery in 
Kathmandu (Chusya Baha)" (in Journal of the Nepal Research Centre, 
1977); “Gods and Attendants in the Relief of Visnu Anantasayana at 
Deogarh" (in South Asian Archaeology 1983); "Indra's Heaven in 
Buddhist Art” (in Studies in Art and Archaeology of Bihar and Bengal, 
Delhi 1989); "The Architectural Context of the Early Buddha Image’ (in 
South Asian Archaeology 1991). Together with Dr. Ellen M. Raven he has 
written "Pala-Sena Stone Sculptures from the National Museum of 
Ethnology in Leiden" (in Panels of the VIIth World Sanskrit Conference). 


Siegfried Lienhard is Emeritus at Stockholm University. He has been 
working mainly on Sanskrit poetry, and Nepalese and Newari studies. 

His major publications include: Geheimnisse der Liebeskunst. (Aus 
dem Sanskrit tibertragen von Siegfried Lienhard) (tranls., Schmiden 1960); 
Tempusgebrauch und Aktionsartenbildung in der modernen Hindi 
(Stockholm 1961); Nevdérigitimafyari: Religious and Secular Poetry of the 
Nevars of the Kathmandu Valley (Stockholm 1974); Die Legende vom 
Prinzen Visvantara (Berlin 1980); Songs of Nepal : an Anthology of Nevar 
Folksongs and Hymns (comp. and ed. by S. Lienrhard, Honolulu 1984); 
Die Abenteuer des Kaufmanns Simhala: eine nepalische Bilderrolle aus der 
Sammlung des Museums fiir Indische Kunst Berlin (Berlin 1985); Nepalese 
manuscripts/ described by Siegfried Lienhard; with the collaboration of 
Thakur Lal Manandhar (Stuttgart 1988). 


Daniel Martin (born 1953), currently belongs to a research group at the 
Norwegian Academy of Sciences in Oslo studying the 192-volume 
edition of the scriptures belonging to the Tibetan Bon religion. He was 
granted a doctoral degree in Tibetan Studies at the Department of Uralic 
and Altaic Studies (now renamed the Department of Central Eurasian 
Studies) at Indiana University in 1991. He taught Tibetan at various 
universities, among which Harvard. 

A number of his articles on Tibetan cultural history have been 
published -- most recently, "Pearls from Bones: Relics, Chortens, 
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Tertons and the Signs of Saintly Death" in Numen, vol. 41 (1994) -- as 
well as a book, Mandala Cosmogony (Wiesbaden 1994). Among his 
current projects is a book to be called Tibetans Histories, an annotated 
bibliography of the Tibetan language works of the historical genres listed 
in chronological order on the basis of their dates of composition. 


André Padoux (born 1920), Docteur-en-lettres (Paris 1964), was a 
cultural Attaché or Counsellor to French Embassies, Director of French 
Cultural Institutes in Norway, India, Laos, West Germany, and Hungary. 
He was also a Directeur de Recherche in the French National Center for 
Scientific Research (C.N.R.S). Until 1990 he was a Member of Conseil 
National de la Recherche Scientifique. 

His major publications include: Recherches sur la symbolique et 
l'énergie de la parole dans certains textes tantriques (Paris 1964); Vac. The 
Concept of the Word in Selected Hindu Tantras (Albany 1990), an Enelish 
revised version of the previous book; Le Coeur de la Yogini. Yoginthrdaya 
avec le commentaire Dipika d' Amrtananda (Paris 1994). He wrote several 
articles on mantra-s: "Contributions a l'étude du mantragastrq" Cl, i, Et 
B.E.F.E.O., 1978, 1980, 1987). | 


Alessandro Passi (born 1952) is Dottore in Lettere (Milan 1976). He is 
Associate Professor of Indology at the University of Bologna. His main 
fields of interest are the Indian epics and kavya, in their relationship with 
translation into European languages; aesthetics and theory of translation 
of Sanskrit literature. He also translates literature and poetry from 
English into Italian. | 

His major publications include: Le gesta del Buddha (Buddhacarita I- 
XIV) (Milan 1979); Nanda il bello (Saundarananda-Mahakavya) Pion 
1985); Sulla saggezza mondana, sull'amore e sulla rinuncia (Milan 1989); 
Autobiografie (Italian translation of W. B. Yeats’ Autobiographies, Mila 7 
1994). He wrote several articles, mainly on poetics. His latest article 
"Poesia femminile in sanscrito: Gaurt’, is in press. . 


David E. Pingree (born 1933) is Professor of Classics at Brown 
University. 

He has published some twenty-nine books and editions, mainly on 
Indian and Babylonian astronomy, astrology and mathematics. 

His major publications include: Census of the exact sciences in 
Sanskrit. Series A (Philadelphia 1970): The Vidvajjanavallabha of 
Bhojaraja (ed. by D. Pingree, Baroda 1970); Sanskyj; Astronomical Tables 
in England (Madras 1973); Vrddhayavanajataka of Minaraja (ed “ a 
Pingree, Baroda 1976); Jyotihsastra: Astral and Mathematical Literature 
(Wiesbaden 1981); A Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit — other 
Indian Manuscripts of the Chandra Shum Shere Collection in the Bodleian 
Library (Gen. Ed. J. Katz, Oxford/New York 1984): The Rajamrganka of 
Bhojaraja (ed. by D. Pingree, Aligarh 1987); The Astronomical Works of 
Dasabala (Aligarh 1988); The Grahajfiana of Asadhara together with the 
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Ganitacudamani of Harihara (Aligarh 1989). 


Sheldon I. Pollock is Geo. V. Bobrinskoy Professor of Sanskrit and Indic 
Studies, and Chairman, at the Dept. of South Asian Languages and 
Civilizations, University of Chicago. 

His two volumes of the Ramayana appeared in 1986 and 1991 
(Princeton). His major publications include: Aspect of Versification in 
Sanskrit Lyric Poetry (New Haven, Conn., American Oriental Society, 
1977). Currently he is writing on poetry and polity in medieval India, 
and directing a collaborative research project, "Literary Cultures in 
History: Reconstructions from South Asia", funded by the National 
Endowment for the Humanities. 


Howard Resnick (alias Hridayananda D. Goswami) is a Ph.D. candidate 
at Harvard University (Dept. of Sanskrit & Indian Studies). Since 1969 
he has been a member of the religious Gaudiya Vaisnava movement 
(ISKCON), appointed after the passing of B. S. Prabhupada in its 
Governing Body. He is Minister for Academic Affairs in the ISKCON. 

His major publications include: Srimad Bhagavatam Cantos 10, 11, 
and 12, in eight Vols. (completing the translation with commentaries 
begun by A. C. Bhaktivedanta Swami Prabhupada, Bhaktivedanta Book 
Trust, 1981-1986); Solucées, in three volumes (Sao Paulo, 1980-1983); 
Illuminacion por el Camino Natural (Los Angeles 1983); Valores da 
Liberdad (Sao Paulo 1985). He is the Editor-in-Chief of Bhagavad-Gita 
tal como es (Los Angeles 1975). 


Debabrata Sensharma (born 1929), Ph.D. (Banaras Hindu University, 
1958), was Professor of Sanskrit at Kurukshetra University until 1989. 
During this period he held the position of Director of the Institute of 
sanskrit & Indological Studies at the same University, and of Dean of the 
Faculty of Indic Studies. He has also worked as Mahamahopadhyaya 
Gopinath Kaviraj Senior Research Fellow at the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. 
He has always been working on Indian Philosophy, and particularly on 
Kashmir Shivaism. 

He has published some thirthy articles, contributions to several 
encyclopedias, and four books on Kashmir Shivaism. His book titled 
Philosophy of Sadhana has recently been published by SUNY Press, New 
York. In 1994 he has published the critical edition of the Matsyendra 
Samhita (part I, Calcutta). His latest books are the English translation of 
the Paramarthasara of Abhinavagupta, and the Theory of Cosmogony in 
the Advaita Saiva School of Kashmir. They are both in press. 


Arvind Sharma (B.A. Allahabad 1958; M.A. Syracuse 1970; M.T.S. 
Harvard Divinity School 1974; Ph.D. Harvard University, 1978) is Birks 
Professor of Comparative Religion at McGill University, Montreal, 
Canada. He is the author and the editor of many books. 

He has extensively written on the Bhagavadgita. His latest book is The 
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Philosophy of Religion and Advaita Vedanta: A Comparative Study in 
Religion and Reason, University Park, Pennsylvania, Penn State Press, 
ly? 3: 


Michael E. J. Witzel (born 1943), Dr. Phil. (Erlangen 1972), is Wales 
Professor of Sanskrit and Chair of the Committee on South Asian 
Studies at Harvard University. He has been teaching Sanskrit since 1972. 
In 1972-1977 he was the Director of the "Nepal-German Manuscript 
Preservation Project" at Kathmandu. 

He has written some sixty articles (in German, English, French, and 
Japanese) on Vedic, Old-Iranian, Nepalese Studies and Indian History. 
His major publications include: Das Katha-Aranyaka. Textkritische 
Edition mit Ubersetzung und Kommentar (Erlangen/Kathmandu 1974); 
On Magical Thought in the Veda (Leiden 1979); "On the Localization of 
Vedic Texts and Schools" (in G. Pollet ed., India and the Ancient World, 
Leuven 1987); "Tracing the Vedic Dialects" (in C. Caillat ed., Dialectes 
dans les littératures indo-aryennes, Paris 1989); "The Kashmiri Brahmins" 
(in Y. Ikari ed., Studies on the Nilamata-Purana, Kyoto 1995). He is the 
the Editor of several journals and books; among them, he is the Editor of 
the Harvard Oriental Series. He has written contributions to several 
encyclopedias. He is the founder and Editor-in-Chief of the Electronic 
Journal of Vedic Studies (http://www.shore.net/~india/). He is currently 
engaged in writing al book on A Social History of Brahmins of Kashmir up 
to Contemporary Times: their Vedic and Tantric Literature, Ritual, and 
Customs together with Dr. E. Garzilli. 
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166; 167, 169, 171, .172,. 173, 174, 175, 
177, 181. 
Vernacular IX, X, 1, 2, 25, 118. 
Vico, Giambattista 17, 23. 
Violence XI, 39, 41, 47, 49. 
Visnu 27, 31, 32, 34, 44, 168, 178. 
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W 
West III, IX, 11, 90, 111, 113, 116, 
126, by: 
Witzel, Michael I, VII, [X, XIII, XIV, 
XVITI; 403 134, 151,163,177, 181. 
Wonder 6, 16, 20. 
Word IX, X, XI, XII, XIII, XIV, 7, 9, 
(Ts 13 14, 15; 46; 14, 18, 29, 20, 23, 
26, 2B, 29; 30s 315 32, 33, 34, AS, 46, 
47, 54, 55, 56,57, 59; 60; 61, 62; 63, 
64, 66, 67, 68, 70, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 
82, 83, 84, 89, 92, 95, 101, 103, 106, 
108, 114, 117, 122,125, 132,, 133; 135, 
136; 147, 148, 153;.154,.155,.136,..159, 
160, 163; 165, 167,169, 171,172,173, 
174, 175, 176, 179. 
World IX, XI, XII XIV, 2, 11, 19, 20, 
47, 54, 55, 56, 68,.70, 83,96, 99,. 102, 
LOR, 113, 114; 120,, 123,126, 129, 131, 
134, 135, 136, 137, 144, 153, 178, 181. 





¥ 
Yajurveda XVI, 163, 166, 167, 168. 
Yoga 18, 40, 51, 78. 
Yoginihrdaya XVI, XVII, 75, 79, 85, 


79. 


Zz 
Zwangsliufigkeit (see also Inevitabi- 
lity) 163, 165, 170, 175. 





INDEX OF OLD EGYPTIAN, OLD IRANIAN, PERSIAN, PRAKRIT, 
SANSKRIT, SUMERIAN, TIBETAN, VEDIC, AND VERNACULAR TERMS 
(arranged according to the English alphabet) 


A 
abhanga 2, 9. 
abhdasa 83, 140. 
abhoga 16. 
acarya 133, 134, 135, 136. 
adhvan 141, 142, 143. 
advaita 55, 57. 
aham 141, 142. 
ahamkara 146. 
ahamtéd 142, 
ahargana 106, 109, 110. 
akasa 143, 147. 
alamkara 90, 111, 116. 
amrta 45, 46. 
anugraha 26. 
ardharatrika 105, 107. 
artha 81, 136. 
arthavada 164. 
arya 139, 140. 
asuddhavidya 12. 
atman 78. 
avarta 9, 


B 
balidana 47. 


bandhu or nidana 169. 
bhakta 2, 9. 

bhasé 117. 

bhavand 78, 80, 81, 82. 
bhuja 107. 

bhita 27, 45, 96, 106, 141, 146, 147, 
148. 

bhatasuddhi 45 

bhuvana 26, 140. 

bindu 78, 82. 

brahman 55, 56, 57, 78. 
buddhi 144, 146, 147, 157. 
badha 7 


caitanya 84, 
cakra 78, 80. 
camatkara 16, 20. 
camp 116. 


cetas 55. 
chos-nyid 63. 

cit 84, 98, 141. 
citi 84. 

citta 55, 84, 146. 


dana 47 

darsana 111. 
dehasuddhi 45 
devandagari 18. 
dharan 65. 
dharma 60, 63, 64, 66, 68, 93, 94, 102, 
195; 156,172. 177. 
dhuntya 6, 7. 
dhvant 19, 90, 159. 
dpon-chen 67. 
druh 172. 


G 
gati 109. 
guna 108, 109, 110, 146, 147, 152. 
SUTU.D;. 35,90, 69,92, 124, 132,133, 
134, 135, 136. 


H 
hrd or hrdaya 79. 


idamta 142 
indravajra 92. 
itihsa 152, 153, 158, 164, 168. 


J 
japa 82, 83. 


jiva 13, 142. 
jnanendriya 146, 147. 
juz 117. 

jyotisa VII. 


K 
kala 78, 109, 143, 144, 145, 146. 
kama 94, 
kaficuka 144, 145, 146. 
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Karika 8, 139. 

karmadharaya 34. 

Karman 175. 

karmendriya 146, 147. 

kavya XII, 54, 89, 90, 91, 92, 102, 104, 
LL1, 140,. (SI, 137, 158; (79. 
kayasuddhi 45. 

kott 107. 

ksatriya 27, 31, 32, 41, 42, 48, 95, 121, 
152. 

kundalini 82. 


litiga 28, 78. 


M 
ma‘at 172. 
madhyama 77. 
mahakavya 87, 92, 179. 
mala 143. 
mialini 18. 
manah 175. 
manas 55, 146, 147, 175. 
mandakranta 53, 55. 
mantra 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 48, 49, 75, 
80, 81, 82, 154, 160, 165, 166, 167, 
1712 EFS: 
matrka 18. 
maya 55, 57, [41, 142, 143,.152. 160. 
me 172. 
moksa 157, 159. 
muadra 80. 


nayika 55 

nirrti 172, 176. 
nairukta 16, 17, 154. 
nyasa 82. 


pad 2, 3, 4. 

pada 109, 110. 

pada 44, 93, 96, 97, 100, 148. 
parampara XIII, 5, 133, 134, 135, 136. 
paravac 77. 

pasyanti 77. 

pitha 45 
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prakasa 83, 140, 141. 

prakrti 54, 55, 56, 57, 146, 152. 
prasdda 55, 93. 

pratibha 83. 

pia 27, 31, 80, 82, 134. 
purusa 143. 

purvamimamsda 111. 


R 
rag 4, 8, 9. 
rang-btsan 61, 
rang-bzo 61. 
rang-dbang 61, 
rang-rkya 60, 61. 
rang-skya 61, 
rang-skyong 61. 
rasa 90, 147, 157, 159. 
rdol chos 68. 
riti 90, 
rta 172, 173. 
rudhiradhyaya 39, 50. 


S 
sadhaka 28, 41, 42, 45, 46, 50, 81. 
sadhu 57, 
sahaj 7. 
Sakti 141, 142, 143, 144, 145, 146, 147, 
148, 
sambhoga 101, 
sambhoga 55, 
samketa 80. 
sampradaya XIII, 131, 133, Ms 7 ag 
137, 159, 
samvit 84, 14], 
santa X, XVII, 1, 8,9. 
sara 141, 180. 
Sarabha 48. 
Sarada 163. 
sarga 92, 101, 102, 124. 
sastra 111, 132, 157. 
sems-nyid 63. 
sgom-chen 67, 
siddhanta 38, 105, 132, 133, 135, 136. 
sitaoUna 175, 
Sisya 5. 
skanda 131. 
slesa 98, 153. 


| 
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loka 26, 28, 76, 90. 

spanda 11, 16, 18, 19. 

sphurana or sphuratta 83. 

Sricakra 75, 80, 81, 82. 

Srividya 81, 82. 

stava 29, 26,27, 25, 22,350,351, 32,33, 
34; 35; 38; 177: 

stuti XVII, 1, 26, 27, 28, 30, 31, 32, 33, 
54, 55, 38,177, 

suddhavidya 12, 142, 146. 

stitra 11, 128, 164. 


T 
tal 9, 
tanmatra or siitksmabhita 146, 147. 
tatpurusa 34. 
tattva 78, 139, 140, 141, 142, 143, 144, 
145, 146, 148. 
tsampa 60. 


ullasa 83. 
upajati 91, 93, 
upanayana 121. 
upendravajra 92. 
firm 83, 141. 


V 
vatkhari 77. 
vak or vac 19, 148, 175, 179. 
varna 35, 36, 152, 154. 
vidhi 164. 
vimarsa 83, 140, 141. 
vipralambha 102. 
visesdlamkara 56. 
vismaya 20. 
viyoga 54, 55, 56. 


y 
yajamana 154. 
yoga 28, 40, 51, 59, 60, 81, 128, 129, 
133. 
yogini 79, 85. 
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